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the  law"  (Epistle  to  the  Romans).  "All  things  therefore 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye 
also  unto  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  (Matthew). 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another"  (John). 

AUSTRIA  :  "Pagans,  too,  are  bound  to  keep  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, so  far  as  they  know  them  ;  and  if  they  do  this,  they  can 
be  saved"  (  Bobelka, "  Religionsunterricht, "  a  Catholic  manual). 
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tion; the  social  sanction  is  one  of  them,  and  the  moral  sanction 
is  another"  (Augustine  Birrell,  Minister  of  Education). 

FRANCE  :  "  A  midst  the  multiplicity  of  systems,  the  variety  of 
civilisations,  the  incessant  transformations  in  society,  morality 
forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  which  binds  the  world  of  the 
ancients  to  the  modern  world,  old  Europe  to  the  new  Continents, 
pagan  cults  to  the  Christian  religion,  centuries  of  barbarism  to 
the  most  advanced  culture;  it  proves  and  constitutes  the  nobility 
of  the  race  "  (Jules  Steeg).  "As  the  majority  makes  the  law, 
it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  the  majority  be  morally  sane  and 
sufficiently  enlightened"  (H.  Marion). 
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GERMANY  :  "The  one  and  the  whole  -work  of  education  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  concept — Morality  "  ( Herbart).  "Man's 
reason  informs  him  of  what  is  good  and  evil"  (  Dreher,  "  Leit- 
faden  der  katholischen  Religionslehre,"  a  Catholic  manual)* 
"The  most  important  branch  of  education  is  recognised  to  be 
that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  formation  of  a  good  char- 
acter" (Wille,  agnostic). 

HUNGARY:  "The  aim  of  the  State  is  the  furtherance  of  the 
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— of  Moral  Education."  "No  man,  for  example,  can  learn  the 
wisest  methods  of  helping  the  poor  simply  by  studying  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Obviously,  the  Master  never  intended  that  we  should ' ' 
("  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  "). 
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ABOUT  a  century  ago  the  large  majority  of  men  lived,  loved,  and 
died  in  villages.  Their  thoughts  were  circumscribed  by  their 
restricted  experience,  and  their  actions  possessed,  therefore,  no 
large  significance.  Parlour  talk  and  ale-house  gossip  con- 
stituted the  principal  means  of  communication  and  exchange  of 
ideas. 

All  this  is  altered.  Men  dwell  largely  in  towns ;  they 
change  their  abodes  ;  they  travel  ;  a  cheap  press  keeps  them  in 
touch  with  the  latest  news  from  every  part  of  the  world  ;  inter- 
national considerations  enter  into  every  branch  of  business, 
politics,  and  opinion,  and  affect  profoundly  even  family  life  ;  and 
the  complete  suffrage,  at  least  for  men,  is  nearly  universal  in  the 
more  civilised  States. 

The  life  of  man  has  thus  become  immensely  complicated. 

New  moral  problems,  as  comprehensive  as  they  are  profound, 
have  accordingly  to  be  solved.  My  duty  to  my  "  neighbour  "  does 
not  mean  any  longer  merely  my  duty  to  my  family  and  to  the 
village  folk  with  whom  I  may  chance  to  come  in  contact ;  for  I  am 
also  responsible  for  village  politics,  county  politics,  and  national 
and  international  affairs.  Illiteracy  in  any  man,  however  humble 
his  calling  or  however  small  the  village  in  which  he  resides, 
becomes  under  these  circumstances  a  calamity  and  constitutes 
a  danger  to  international  peace  and  happiness.  Hence  Govern- 
ments build  Schools  everywhere,  and  insist  that  every  child  shall 
enter  the  arena  of  life  with  a  good  intellectual  outfit.  And  what 
of  the  future  citizen's  moral  outfit?  The  furnishing  of  this  the 
State  left  until  recently  to  the  religious  instruction  ;  but  this,  it 
is  clear,  it  can  do  no  longer  unless  the  relative  emphasis  on  the 
religious  and  the  moral  aspects  is  shifted,  in  which  case  the 
religious  element  would  be  reduced  to  insignificance.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Moral  from  the  Religious  Instruction  is,  therefore, 
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inevitable,  if  the  one  or  the  other  is  not  to  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. Moreover,  seeing  the  indispensability  of  efficient  Moral 
Instruction,  the  State  must  make  it  compulsory,  inspect  it  and 
control  it,  which  again  is  only  consistent  with  its  becoming  one  of 
the  regular  subjects,  developed  in  harmony  with  the  moral  prin- 
ciples that  should  pervade  the  life  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
School. 

Education  Authorities  are  convinced  of  this.  Let  anyone  study 
the  new  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Education  Codes,  the  new  Italian 
Code,  the  new  City  of  New  York  Code,  the  new  English  Code,  as 
well  as  the  Codes  of  many  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  let  him  acquaint 
himself  with  the  question  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Japan,  and  he  will  conclude  that  the  problems  of  Moral  Educa- 
tion are  being  felt  keenly,  and  are  being  dealt  with  more  and  more 
energetically,  by  most  Authorities  responsible  for  the  Schools. 

The  relative  non-success  of  Moral  Education  up  to  the  present 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  everybody  can 
effectively  teach  the  duties  of  life  without  any  preparation, 
whereas  there  is  scarcely  a  school  subject  which  is  so  surrounded 
by  pitfalls.  To  make  this  clear  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
volume. 

Owing  to  democratic  and  other  developments,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  problems  of  Moral  Instruction  and  Moral  Training  are  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  first-rate  social  and  educational  questions. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  need  of  a  volume  which 
plainly  and  exhaustively  tells  what  is  being  done  in  respect  of 
Moral  Education  all  over  the  world,  thus  enabling  teachers  and 
Authorities  to  profit  by  the  labours  of  others  in  this  difficult 
subject.  To  satisfy  this  need,  the  present  volume  contains  in 
full  most  of  the  Moral  Instruction  Syllabuses  and  other  ethical 
matter  of  the  Schools  of  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  the  British  Empire  (including  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies),  the  United  States,  and 
of  many  other  countries.  It  gives  a  large  number  of  references  to 
the  subject  in  the  Education  Codes  of  the  civilised  world.  It  sets  out 
in  detail  the  definitely  ethical  portions  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  religious  instruction  manuals  of  the  principal  countries, 
and  offers  in  this  way  a  comparative  study  of  religious  systems  of 
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Moral  Instruction.1  In  about  forty  pages  of  Notes  it  supplies  the 
pith  of  thought  contained  in  the  best  literature  on  the  subject. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  it  offers  an  annotated  Bibliography  of 
some  750  volumes,  embracing  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
published  on  Moral  Education.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  a 
complete  scheme  of  Moral  Instruction  (with  special  emphasis  on 
methods  of  teaching),  based  on  personal  experience,  varied  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  study  of  several  hundred  volumes  ;  and  suggests 
reasons  why  the  Churches  should  heartily  support  the  giving  of 
separate  Moral  Instruction.  The  volume  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  work  published  in  connection  with  the 
Inquiry  into  Moral  Instruction  and  Training,  of  which  Prof.  M.  E. 
Sadler  was  Hon.  Secretary,  and  to  that  published  by  the  First 
International  Moral  Education  Congress  (morally  supported  by 
nearly  thirty  countries),  of  which  the  present  writer  was  Hon. 
Organiser. 

For  assisting  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  I  have 
specially  to  thank  Mr.  Harrold  Johnson,  and  also  Madame  Lucie 
Barboza,  M.  Georges  Dwelshauvers,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Harrington,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead,  M.  Emile  Waxweiler,  Dr.  Adolf  Weiss,  and  Professor 
K.  Yoshida. 

The  volume  is  specially  recommended  to  Education  Authorities, 
Training  Colleges,  Libraries,  and  to  all  persons  and  bodies 
engaged,  or  specially  interested,  in  the  education  of  our  youth, 
both  in  undenominational  and  denominational  establishments. 
May  the  present  work  help  to  hasten  on  the  time  when  the  School 
will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  a  permanent  entente  cordiale 
among  individuals  and  nations  ! 

GUSTAV  SPILLER. 


1  The  point   of   view   from   which   denominational   Moral    Instruction    is 
regarded  in  this  volume  will  be  found  concisely  stated  on  p.  305. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CHURCHES  AND  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

i.— MORAL   INSTRUCTION    AS  A   PART  OF  THE  ORDINARY 
CURRICULUM. 

SHOULD  moral  instruction  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum?  Up  to  recently  the  Churches  almost 
uniformly  disputed  this.  They  contended  that  morality 
could  not  be  separated  from  theology,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
could  only  be  taught  in  the  time  devoted  to  specific  religious 
instruction. 

2.— SPECIFIC  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS 

TO-DAY. 

This  claim  of  the  Churches  is  part  of  a  larger  claim  (of 
which  one  hears  comparatively  little  to-day)  that  we  must 
examine  here.  About  a  century  or  two  ago  the  Church  was 
the  teacher,  and  at  that  time  the  school  curriculum  possessed 
primarily  a  theological  character.1  Several  hours  a  day  were 
devoted  to  theology  pure  and  simple,  and  in  some  cases  little 
else  was  taught,  and  what  else  was  taught  bore  the  denomina- 
tional impress.2  An  enormous  change  has  to  be  registered 
in  this  respect.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  theological 
teaching  extends  to  two  hours  a  week.  In  Prussia  it 
averages  four  hours  a  week.  In  Switzerland  the  public 
school  is  not  committed  to  any  religious  conception.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland  no  theological  principles  are 
inculcated  in  the  State  schools  ;  but  one  day  a  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  Sunday,  is  set  free  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 

1  For  this  and  other  notes  in  text  see  p.  86. 
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desire  such  teaching  for  their  children.  In  England  some 
five  half-hourly  lessons  per  week  are  usually  given,  and  the 
State  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  teaching.  In  the 
United  States  the  schools  are  very  frequently  opened  by  a 
few  minutes'  specific  religious  exercises,  and  generally  that  is 
all  which  is  allowed.3  And  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain 
resemble  the  United  States  in  their  relative  non-provision  of 
theological  instruction.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases,  as  in  Malta, 
does  the  State  provide  denominational  religious  teaching. 

Even  this  picture  only  partially  illustrates  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  school  curriculum  of  the  last  century  or  two. 
Unsectarian  teaching — that  is,  Christian  teaching  not  supposed 
to  be  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination — is  not  only 
something  new  in  the  history  of  education,  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  has  considerably  developed  and  is  continuing  to 
develop.  The  Scripture  teaching  in  the  United  States,4  in 
England,  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  Switzerland  frequently, 
is  non-sectarian,  often  to  the  point  of  embracing  only  Bible 
reading  without  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  plain  recital  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  some  other  countries, 
the  theological  teaching  is  not  given  by  the  regular  teaching 
staff.  Only  in  Prussia  has  denominational  teaching  been 
lately  strengthened.5 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  School  atmosphere  is  tending 
to  be  no  longer  denominational  or  even  definitely  Christian, 
that  the  time  allotted  to  theological  instruction  has  been 
universally  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions,  and  that  the 
direct  control  of  the  school  by  the  Church  has  practically 
ceased.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  we  have  made  no  mention  of 
the  many  schools,  as  in  England  and  in  other  countries, 
which  are  controlled  by  denominations,  for,  while  it  is  true 
that  in  these  schools  denominational  teaching  is  given,  the 
high  standard  of  secular  teaching  demanded  by  modern 
States  generally  reduces  the  dogmatic  teaching  to  about  five 
hours  or  less  a  week,  besides  prescribing  that  the  ordinary  or 
non-theological  portion  of  the  curriculum  should  resemble 
almost  absolutely  the  ordinary  secular  curriculum.  Most 
Governments  insist  in  this  connection  on  certain  subjects 
being  taught,  alike  in  private,  semi-public,  and  public  schools. 
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'ndeed,  the  principal  theological  influence  exercised  in  the 
lenominational  school  is  now  often  restricted  to  the  influence 
mtside  school  hours.6 

To  what  shall  we  trace  so  vast  and  uniform  a  transforma- 
:ion? 

.—EDUCATION  ALMOST  NON-EXISTENT  IN  THE  NEAR  PAST. 

Before  we  answer  this  question  we  must  deal  with  a  fact 
related  to  the  historic  position  of  the  Churches  in  school  life. 
A  few  centuries  ago  the  Church  was  the  teacher  ;  but  an 
inquiry  will  show  that  popular  education  scarcely  existed. 
We  may  calculate  that  perhaps  nine  children  out  of  every  ten 
were  doomed  to  be  very  nearly  illiterates,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  who  possessed  an  education  equal  to  or  above  that 
ordinarily  given  to-day  to  the  majority  of  the  young  in  the 
more  civilised  States  was  perhaps  one  in  forty.7 

Add  to  this  that  the  school  provisions,8  school  disci- 
pline, and  school  methods  were  primitive,  if  not  barbarous, 
compared  to  those  prevailing  in  our  own  day,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  grave  causes  must  have  produced  such  radical 
changes. 

4.— THE  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES  OF  TO-DAY. 

What  have  been  the  educational  forces  at  work  in  those 
centuries  ?  We  may  cite  four  of  them,  more  especially. 

(a)  The  Growth  of  Industry. 

The  rapid  development  of  industry  and  commerce 
demanded  that  every  worker  should  receive  at  least  a 
satisfactory  grounding  in  the  three  R's — Reading,  'Riting, 
and  'Rithmetic — and  to  these  subjects  were  naturally  added 
in  the  course  of  time,  among  others,  history,  geography, 
and  elementary  science.9  This  necessitated  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  school  period,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  children  are  generally  supposed  to  be  at  least  seven 
years  at  school,  that  is,  to  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  To 
ensure  school  attendance,  laws  have  been  passed  in  most 
States  making  attendance  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  age, 
and  this  action  has  been  generally  accompanied  by  the 
abolition  of  all  school  fees  and  expenses  for  children. 
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Another  result  was  that,  to  gain  time  for  secular  subjects, 
the  hours  devoted  to  theological  instruction  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

(b)  The  Growth  of  the  Democratic  Spirit. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  industrialism  was  equalled  by  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions.  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Finland,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Colonies  boast  of  manhood  suffrage  ;  England  closely 
approaches  these  countries  in  this  respect,  and  one  may  say 
that  soon  manhood  suffrage,  and  at  a  not  very  distant  date,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  womanhood  suffrage  also,  will  be  universal 
among  civilised  nations.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the 
reins  of  the  State  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Hence  the  ruling  statesmen  have  been  naturally  anxious  that 
the  democracy  should  be  intelligent,  and  the  peoples  them- 
selves have  more  and  more  desired  that  their  children  should 
obtain  a  good  education  which  should  fit  them  for  the  new 
life  and  the  new  civic  tasks.10 

(c)  Movement  of  Populations. 

Owing  to  the  influences  mentioned  it  has  become  more 
and  more  common  for  individuals  and  families  to  move  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  from  country  to  country.  Conse- 
quently there  is  much  less  unity  in  religious  belief  in  any 
particular  locality,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  unity, 
the  common  school  has  become  undenominational,  ethicised, 
and  secularised,  allowing  almost  everywhere — even  in 
denominational  schools — contracting  out  from  attendance 
at  theological  lessons.  For  the  same  reasons,  teachers  either 
have  ceased  to  teach  the  Bible  and  the  creeds,  or  have  been 
permitted  to  excuse  themselves  from  teaching  them.  Extreme 
sectarianism  is  universally  discouraged. 

(d)  Scientific  Advance,  etc. 

Lastly,  through  various  causes,  such  as  the  advancement 
of  science,  creeds  have  become  modified,  making  a  State 
denominational  system  of  education,  or  even  an  undenomina- 
tional State  system,  altogether  impracticable  and  unjust. 

5.— ONLY    THE    STATE    IS    CAPABLE    OF    CONTROLLING    A 
SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 

In  a  natural  way,  therefore,   the  control  of  schools  has 
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been  passing  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Churches  and  into  the 
domain  of  the  State.  Of  course,  one  might  imagine  a  scheme 
where  innumerable  churches  should  all  be  supported  by  the 
State  in  their  educational  work  ;  but  if  attendance  at  school  is 
to  be  compulsory,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  gratuitous,  if  the 
subjects  taught  and  the  way  these  are  taught  are  to  be  properly 
controlled,  and  if,  in  some  cases,  150,000  and  more  teachers 
are  to  be  kept  in  touch  with,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  effectively 
apart  from  the  simple  and  centralised  machinery  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  only  the  State  is  capable  of  organising  and 
controlling  education  where  it  is  free  and  compulsory  ;  only 
the  State  has  the  enormous  wealth  required  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  only  the  State  has  the  power  ;  and  only  the  State 
has  the  necessary  interest  and  oneness  of  aim. 

Accordingly,  the  State  has,  generally  speaking,  taken 
over  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in  time  must  educate 
all  the  children.  In  so  far  as  it  has  not  done  this,  there  have 
been  difficulties,11  and  education  has  languished.  Partly,  the 
ideal  of  the  School  was  kept  low  in  order  that  private  under- 
takings should  be  able  to  compete  with  it ;  partly,  an  inferior 
class  of  School  was  tolerated  ;  and,  partly,  the  State  made 
substantial  contributions  to  support  non-State  schools.  If 
the  whole  system  of  education  (including  secondary  and 
higher  schools,  and  teachers'  training  colleges)  is  to  be 
efficient,  it  must  accordingly  become  national  and  be  con- 
ducted by  the  State,  outside  denominational  and  ecclesiastical 
control.  Until  that  time  arrives,  our  system  of  education  will 
be  an  apology  for  what  it  should  be. 

6.— THE  STATE  IS  BECOMING  SECULAR. 

There  is  yet  another  convincing  reason  why  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  is  bound  to  become  ethical  and  non- 
supernaturalistic.  While  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  beliefs  were  uniform,  the  State  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  closely  allied  with  the  Church,  to-day  the  State, 
because  of  the  growing  absence  of  religious  uniformity,  is 
everywhere  dissolving  its  old  partnership.  The  law  has 
become  indifferent  to  the  theological  beliefs  of  plaintiffs, 
defendants,  and  witnesses  ;  civil  servants  may  hold  or  reject 
what  supernaturalistic  conceptions  they  please  ;  voters  and 
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representatives  are  not  asked  for  their  philosophical  opinions  ; 
and  generally  the  State,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  some 
centuries  ago,  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  religious  views  of 
its  units.12  What  is  more,  the  State  must  discourage  all 
sharp  divisions,  and  the  School  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  the 
common  meeting-ground  of  all.  Separate  schools  for  rich 
and  poor,  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  for  black  and 
white,  are  forces  which  tend  to  break  up  the  State  and  to 
introduce  unnecessary  friction.  The  unity  on  the  basis  of 
theology  is  giving  way  to  the  unity  on  the  basis  of  ethics, 
although,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  ruling  classes  are 
friends  of  the  Churches. 

7.— WHY  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  MUST  FORM  PART  OF  THE 
ORDINARY  CURRICULUM. 

The  excursion  we  have  made  into  the  history  of  education 
has  not  been,  we  hope,  an  unprofitable  one.  If  the  number 
of  those  receiving  some  school  instruction  has  increased  fivefold 
in  the  last  two  centuries,  if  the  length  of  time  spent  at  school 
has  been  added  to  greatly,  if  the  time  devoted  to  theological 
instruction  has  decreased  proportionately,  if  the  school  atmo- 
sphere is  no  longer  plainly  theological  and  is  becoming  definitely 
ethical,  if  the  theological  instruction  is  generally  of  an  iin- 
denominational  character,  if  denominational  schools  largely 
depend  on  State  grants  and  must  follow  a  certain  curriculum 
and  observe  certain  regulations,  and  if  school  hygiene,  school 
discipline,  and  teaching  methods  have  been  much  improved — it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  once  defensible  claim  of  the 
Churches  to  give  the  moral  instruction  needed  can  no  longer 
be  maintained. 

8.— THE  DENOMINATIONS  CANNOT  BE  DICTATED  TO  AS 

TO  WHAT  ETHICS  THEY  ARE  TO  TEACH. 
The  State  cannot  dictate  to  the  denominations  what  ethics 
they  are  to  teach  and  what  ethics  they  are  not  to  teach  in  the 
religious  hour  ;  how  much  time  they  shall  devote  to  ethics  ; 
how  often  they  shall  give  it  each  week  ;  what  methods  they 
are  to  employ  in  teaching  it ;  and  that  they  shall  separate, 
grade,  and  systematise  their  moral  teaching,  and  have  it  given 
by  competent  persons.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State 
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to  remould  the  theological  lesson  to  suit  the  ethical  require- 
ments of  the  School  would  argue  the  grossest  interference 
with  religious  liberty,  and  would  certainly  be  bitterly  resented 
and  firmly  opposed.  Such  a  course  might  be  tantamount  to 
recasting  the  various  religious  beliefs  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  radical  manner.  Above  all,  if  the  direct  moral  teaching 
is  not  under  State  direction  and  control,  the  State  cannot 
have  a  single  scheme  of  ethical  influence  running  through 
all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  through  the  whole 
discipline  and  life  of  the  school. 

Some  formal  pressure  the  State  can  bring  to  bear.  Thus 
in  France  for  many  years,  up  to  1882,  "  religious  and  moral 
instruction  "  was  given  according  to  law,  and  such  "  religious 
and  moral  instruction "  is  compulsory  now  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  some  other  countries.  In  several  British 
Colonies,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  many  school 
districts  of  England,  something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place 
—that  is,  the  specifically  religious  lesson  is  partly  devoted, 
or  supposed  to  be  devoted,  to  moral  teaching.  The  effect, 
however,  of  such  legislation  has  usually  been  insignificant. 
Any  of  the  Syllabuses,  and  especially  the  examinations — see 
the  Syllabus  of  the  London  County  Council  in  our  Report — 
will  show  that  our  attitude  is  justified.  Benevolent  legisla- 
tion and  advice  in  this  matter  have  proved  historically  to  be 
waste  of  energy,  and  new  attempts  in  this  direction  would 
mean  fresh  failures.  The  State  has  only  succeeded  with  the 
schools  in  so  far  as  it  has  controlled  them,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  State  is  only  likely  to  get  the  moral  instruction 
it  wants  and  needs,  if  it  itself  provides  or  completely  controls 
such  instruction. 

9.— THE  CHURCHES  HAVE  BEEN  UNINTENTIONALLY  THE 
ENEMIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE. 

The  well-intentioned  claim  of  the  Churches  to  the  control 
of  the  School — which  claim  ignores  the  changes  which  have 
supervened  during  the  last  few  centuries,  and  assumes  that 
the  ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  moral  life  suitable 
to  the  Middle  Ages  (when  they  originated J  are  suitable  for 
all  ages — has  immensely  retarded  educational  advance. 
Legislators,  instead  of  being  busy  improving  the  education 
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of  their  day,  have  been  almost  invariably  concerned  with 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons,  of  various  theologies.  Conse- 
quently, only  when  the  School  is  definitely  ethical  and  non- 
theological,  without  being  in  any  way  anti-theological,  and 
when  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  this  are  admitted  by 
the  clergy,  will  legislatures  be  able  to  deal  freely  with  the 
great  and  grave  educational  problems  which  are  confronting 
democratic  countries.  The  time  will  come,  as  it  has  practi- 
cally come  in  the  United  States,  when  the  Churches  will  see 
the  justice  of  the  School  having  a  moral  and  not  a  theological 
basis  and  atmosphere — as  is  already  the  case  with  modern 
legislation,  science,  art,  civics,  and  social  life.  Until  then 
the  Churches  will  be  unwittingly  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
education.13 

io.— THE  CLOSE  RELATION  OF  THEOLOGY  TO  ETHICS. 
The  Churches  may  rightly  enough  consider  that  morality 
and  theology  are  allied  in  a  peculiar  manner.14  According  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope  and  the  Church  are 
expressly  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals — not  in  art 
or  science.  In  agreement  with  this  view  the  larger  Catholic 
Catechisms  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  four  cardinal 
virtues,  four  sins  crying  to  heaven,  seven  capital  sins  and 
their  seven  complementary  virtues,  seven  works  of  mercy, 
eight  beatitudes,  nine  indirect  sins,  and  three  good  works  ; 
and  the  test  above  all  tests  in  Roman  Catholicism  is  one  of 
morals,  not  of  faith,  since  theological  faith  without  moral 
works  cannot  save  us, IS  and  since  moral  works  without  theological 
faith  can.16  In  fact,  we  need  only  think  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  particularly  of  the  liberal  interpretation  given  to 
them  by  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  English  Free  Church- 
men, and,  doubtless,  other  Christian  denominations,  to  per- 
ceive that  morals  have  a  quite  peculiar  standing  in  Christianity. 
Yet  this  does  not  prove  what  it  appears  to  prove  with  regard 
to  the  privileged  position  of  the  Churches  in  the  modern 
State,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  religion  and  every 
view  of  life  give  equal  prominence  to  morals.  Jewish, 
Confucian,  Brahman,  Parsee,  Epicurean,  Stoic,  and  Comtist 
all  claim  to  be  vitally  interested  in  morals,  and  the  army  of 
those  to-day  who  hold  views  in  harmony  with  modern  science 
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or  modern  humanitarianism  is  not  a  whit  behind  others  in  its 

(enthusiasm  for  righteousness.  The  modern  State  tolerates 
allwho  are  ethical,  and  tolerates  no  others;  and  since  men  who 
are  ethical  hold  the  utmost  diversity  of  beliefs  about  religion, 
the  State  would  evidently  be  unjust  if  it  based  its  morals  on 
any  one  particular  view  of  life  and  existence  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other.  Hence  in  State-supported  schools,  outside  the 
religious  hour  (where  there  is  any),  theological  references  are, 
in  justice,  dropped — a  practice  that  is  found  even  in  those 
denominational  schools  which  accept  children  outside  their 
denomination. 

Of  course,  one  theological  or  philosophical  belief  is  not 
likely  to  be  precisely  as  valuable  ethically  as  another.  But 
how  is  the  State  to  decide  upon  the  facts?  If  all  heathens 
were  wicked  men — idlers,  gluttons,  drunkards,  extortioners, 
—and  all  Roman  Catholics,  for  instance,  were  ethical  saints, 
or  if  the  difference  between  the  heathens  and  the  Catholics 
with  regard  to  conduct  were  striking  and  obvious,  the  State 
would  be  in  a  dilemma,  as  it  might  have  to  decide  in  favour 
of  some  particular  religion.  In  reality,  no  such  self-evident 
differences  are  observable.  Jews,  Confucians,  Buddhists, 
Brahmans,  Parsees,  and  those  moderns  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge allegiance  to  the  Churches  which  are  called  orthodox, 
are  in  no  decisive  way  to  be  morally  differentiated  from  their 
Christian  brothers.17  However,  a  further  test  remains — 
namely,  are  definitely  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Anglican  parts 
of  the  world  (Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  the  United  States)  remarkable  for  their  exception- 
ally high  or  low  state  of  morality  ?  The  answer  which 
statistics  give  shows  no  peculiarly  exalted  enthusiasm  for 
noble  deeds — and  about  an  equal  amount  of  depravity — 
among  populations;  therefore  the  State  must,  in  self-defence, 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
an  ethical  direction  by  the  various  creeds. 

ii.— RIGHT  CONDUCT  IS  LARGELY  A  SOCIAL  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  QUESTION. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  by  no  means  implies 
an  attack  on  any  of  the  existing  religions.  It  is  rather  an 
affirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  moral  standard  of  life  of  vast 
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numbers  of  people  is  unsatisfactory,  irrespective  of  the 
dominant  religions  in  any  country,  and  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  endeavour  to  alter  this.18  Why,  one  may 
respectfully  ask,  should  it  be  impossible  for  religious  teachers 
to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  and  com- 
plexities of  the  social  organism,  and  therefore  to  lack  clear 
insight  into  what  is  socially  wrong,  or  how  what  is  wrong  is 
to  be  righted?  The  one  thing  evident  is  that  lust,  drunken- 
ness, low  pleasure-seeking,  oppression,  and  degrading  or 
poor  ideals  are  common  ;19  that  the  various  religions  have  not 
removed  these,  and  that  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  have  much  to  do  with  the  prevalent  misery  and 
evil.20  WJiy,  we  ask  further,  should  not  the  social  interest 
•which  has  abolished  barbarous  legal  punishments  and  cruel 
usages  in  warfare,  softened  manners,  introduced  the  kindly 
treatment  of  the  insane,  prohibited  very  nearly  all  cruel  sports, 
provided  against  illness,  accidents,  unemployment,  and  old 
age,  multiplied  benevolent  agencies,  abolished  dangerous  trades, 
given  liberty  of  speech  and  belief,  decreased  ignorance  and 
crime,  popularised  fire  brigades,  hospitals,  and  lifeboats, 
supplied  numerous  first  aid  societies  and  societies  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  animals,  given  education  to  cripples, 
the  backward,  and  those  lacking  certain  senses,  and  put  a 
check  on  arbitrary  rule,  not  go  much  further  in  a  humanitarian 
direction?  On  what  grounds,  finally,  should,  in  times  such 
as  ours,  experts  in  theology  be  regarded  as  authorities  in 
social  and  political  matters,  or  in  ethical  psychology  and 
pedagogy  ?21 

12.— PUBLIC  OPINION  HAS  BECOME  ETHICAL  AND 
NON-THEOLOGICAL. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  grew 
and  were  de-theologised.  We  note  now  that  the  rise  of 
industrialism,  democracy,  humanitarianism,  and  science  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  change  in  public  opinion  even  more 
far-reaching  than  the  change  which  has  up  to  the  present 
come  over  the  schools.  While  a  hundred  years  ago  even 
scientific  works  contained,  with  rare  exceptions,  theological 
expressions,  to-day  literature,  politics,  and  social  life  are 
ethical  and  non-theological.  When  an  epidemic  threatens, 
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when  some  social  disaster  occurs,  when  poverty  and  crime 
)btrude  themselves,  when  some  section  of  society  suffers 
injustice,  the  remedies  suggested  are  of  an  ethical,  not  of  a 
super-naturalistic,  type.  A  democracy  naturally  seeks  to  do 
for  itself  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  it  is  bound  to  do, 
;ven  according  to  the  Roman  Catechism,  which  says  :  "  We 
sin  through  presumption  if  we  trust  only  to  God  and  do  not 
do  ourselves  what  we  can  and  ought."2  More  and  more, 
therefore,  the  emphasis  in  the  Churches  is  coming  to  be  laid 
on  ethics,  and,  outside  the  Church  buildings  and  often 
within  them,  laymen  and  ordained  clergy  deal  with  many 
a  question  from  a  non-supernaturalistic  and  ethical  point  of 
view,  and  assume  that  one  ought  to  do  right  because  it  is 
natural  to  do  it. 

13.— THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STATE  TOWARDS  THEOLOGY. 
If,  then,  the  State  is  bound  to  ask  of  its  citizens  that  they 
be  ethical;  if  it  has  special  moral  responsibilities  in  a 
democratic  age;  if  the  general  machinery  of  the  State  is 
ethicised  and  secularised;  if  public  opinion  is  ethical  and  non- 
supernaturalistic  ;  if,  by  general  consent,  the  School  is  to  be 
interpenetrated  with  an  ethical  ideal;  and  if  the  State  must 
rely  on  itself  in  the  matter  of  education,  it  follows  that  there  is 
no  blasphemy  and  no  unorthodoxy,  no  unfriendliness  towards 
religion,  in  the  State  demanding  that  separate  moral  instruc- 
tion should  form  an  important  part  of  every  curriculum.23 

14.— IN  THE  SPECIFICALLY  RELIGIOUS  LESSON  TOO 
LITTLE  TIME  IS  GIVEN  TO  ETHICS. 

The  general  argument  in  favour  of  non-theological  moral 
instruction  is  not  yet  complete.  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  moral  instruction,  as  it  is  developed  in  this 
Report,  indicates  that  an  hour  a  month  or  even  an  hour  a 
week  allocated  to  this  subject  is  far  from  sufficient.  One 
school  hour  a  day  would  not  be  excessive,  especially  if  we 
include  in  moral  instruction  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  social 
economy,  and  civics.  Considering,  moreover,  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  ask  that  the  moral  instruction  be  separate, 
uniform,  systematic,  connected,  and  graded,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  there  is  no  room  for  such  moral  instruction  in 
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the  present  schemes  of  specifically  religious  teaching. 
Perhaps,  on  further  reflection,  the  Churches  will  recognise 
that  only  the  State  can  give  the  best  education  and  the  best 
moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
State  deserves  to  be  blessed  for  undertaking  them.  Finally, 
since  the  specifically  religious  lesson  should  not  be,  and 
generally  is  not,  compulsory,  it  follows  that  moral  instruction 
itself^  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  would  be  often 
optional  and  frequently  altogether  excluded  if  the  State  did 
not  make  it  compulsory.2*  Such  a  deplorable  condition  cannot 
be  tolerated,  and  becomes  every  day  more  unbearable. 

Here  several  points  of  cardinal  importance  require  eluci- 
dation— viz.,  the  relative  amount  of  time  devoted  to  explicit 
moral  instruction  in  the  theological  teaching,  the  separate 
treatment  of  morals  from  theology,  and  the  nature  of  the 
morality  taught.  Only  this  we  ought  to  premise,  that  the 
earnestness  which  distinguishes  the  theological  lesson  is  in 
itself  a  most  valuable  ethical  asset. 

15.— THE  RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  EXPLICITLY 
DEVOTED  TO  ETHICS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LESSON. 

Though  it  is  generally  difficult  to  furnish  a  quantitative 
estimate,  yet  the  difficulty  is  not  altogether  insurmountable 
in  the  case  under  consideration.  If  the  London  County 
Council's  examination  paper  in  Scripture  for  1905  be  taken 
as  an  example,  as  it  very  fairly  might  be,  the  Bible  teacher 
would  certainly  not  allot  more  than  about  one-fifteenth  of  his 
time  and  interest  to  explicit  ethical  teaching.  In  some  books, 
such  as  the  Petit  Manuel  de  Catechismes,  the  time  and 
interest  devoted  to  ethics  descends  perhaps  to  one-fiftieth, 
while  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  rise  to  one-fifth,  of  the 
total  time  absorbed  in  the  specifically  religious  teaching. 
Summing  up  the  various  theological  catechisms  and 
manuals — and  fair  specimens  of  these  have  been  collected 
from  most  civilised  countries  for  the  purposesof  this  Report — 
it  would  be  well  within  the  mark  if,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
time  devoted,  the  average  ratio  of  explicit  morals  to  the  other 
parts  of  theological  instruction  were  regarded  as  one  to  ten. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  ordinary 
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scope  of  theological  instruction.  The  larger  Austrian 
Catechism25  consists  of  877  questions  and  answers  which  have 
to  be  memorised.  In  addition,  stretches  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  New  Testament  (especially  the  portions 
dealing  with  the  last  days  of  Jesus),  the  geography  of 
Palestine,  creeds,  prayers,  hymns,  preparation  for  confes- 
sion, and  Church  history,  have  to  be  studied  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  much  of  the  matter  being  learnt  by  heart.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  few  hours  that  may  be  spent  each 
week  on  theological  instruction  naturally  leave  at  best  a 
casual  quarter  of  an  hour  once  in  a  while  for  definite  moral 
instruction.  Unless,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  theological 
teaching  be  revised  out  of  all  recognition,  there  is  no  hope 
of  anything  even  approaching  adequate  attention  to  moral 
instruction  in  the  religious  hour. 

16.—  WHERE  DOES  THEOLOGY  END  AND  MORALS  BEGIN? 

We  come  now  to  our  second  point ;  for  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  aim  of  theology  be  altogether  ethical,  it  is 
manifest  that  our  quantitative  estimate  has  been  sadly  at 
fault.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter  more  closely.  Since  the 
Roman  Catholic  Catechisms  recognise  "  theological  virtues," 
and  since  "  good  works  "  are  defined  as  consisting  of  prayer, 
fasting,  and  alms-giving — these  being  conceived  of  as  a  rule 
as  theologically  inspired — it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
precisely  the  terms  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  mean  in  theological 
phraseology,  leaving  aside  the  rare  occasions  when  concrete 
illustrations  are  given.  Since,  furthermore,  loving  one's 
neighbour  is  usually  defined  as  loving  one's  neighbour  for 
Jesus'  sake,  and  doing  good  is  defined  as  obeying  God's 
will,  it  is  justifiable  to  infer  that  the  words  "good"  and 
"  bad  "  carry  very  often  a  theological  signification.  "  Fly  the 
evil,  pursue  the  good,"  may  almost  be  considered  the  motto 
of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  yet  when  we  read,  "  before  every- 
thing else  practise  the  theological  virtues! Seek  also  to 

acquire  the  moral  virtues  !"26  (italics  are  ours),  we  become 
doubtful  of  the  ostensibly  ethical  meaning  of  the  motto.27 
Moreover,  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  as  worked  out 
in  detail  by  many  present-day  Churches,  is  not  primarily  an 
ethical  one  in  the  social  sense,  but  is  rather  an  appeal  to  the 
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individual  to  save  himself  by  turning  his  thoughts  to  theolo- 
gical beliefs  and  exercises.23  Through  Adam's  fall  each  one 
of  Adam's  descendants  is  said  to  be  lost  unless  saved  by 
baptism  and  continued  faith,  prayer,  and  grace.  As  an 
eternity  of  bliss  or  one  of  intense  suffering  is  said  to  be 
decided  by  our  conduct,29  we  are  commended  to  live  in 
thoughts  of  another  world.  A  man  holding  the  above  views 
will  try  to  obliterate  himself,  and,  therefore,  incidentally  and 
indirectly,  he  will  discourage  all  impulses  towards  evil  ; 
furthermore,  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  his  submission,  he  will 
serve  others  and  repay  evil  with  good.  On  the  negative 
side,  accordingly,  much  which  is  immoral  tends  to  be  rooted 
out  through  certain  Christian  teaching  ;  but  the  same  teaching 
tends  also  to  wipe  out  much  that  is  self-reliant,  robust,  posi- 
tive, and  social  in  human  character.  The  oak  deliberately 
transforms  itself  into  a  broken  reed.  The  primary  aim  of 
specifically  religious  training  is  to  make  a  man  think  much 
of  the  deity  and  of  another  life,  to  take  what  the  fates  bring 
him  with  a  grateful  and  resigned  spirit,  and  to  perform 
assiduously  religious  exercises.30  Duty  spells  here  as  a  rule 
duties  towards  God,  and  moral  acts  done  from  an  inborn  love 
of  goodness  or  of  one's  fellows  are,  at  least  in  Catholicism, 
often  regarded  as  useless,  from  the  point  of  view  of  eternity.31 
Leaving  out  of  view,  therefore,  specific  ethical  teachings,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  theological  training  of 
to-day  conduces  to  a  great  extent  to  positive  moral  conduct. 

17-— THE  ETHICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  LESSON. 
Having  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  non- 
ethical  portion  of  the  theological  teaching,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  attempted  to  separate  the  ethical  element  in 
this  teaching,  we  ask  ourselves  what  of  a  specifically  ethical 
character — omitting  such  aspects  of  duty  as  duty  to  God  and 
angels — there  remains.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  patience,  forgiveness,  together  with  chastity 
and  charitable  actions,  submissiveness  and  obedience  to 
parents  and  superiors,  are  the  virtues  highly  lauded  in  most 
Protestant  and  Catholic  manuals.32  Spontaneous  love  for 
others  is  commonly  ignored,33  even  though  the  founder  of 
Christianity  expressly  placed  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  on 
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an  equality  with  the  love  of  God,  and  though  St.  Paul  said 
that  "he  that  loveth  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  the  law," 
and  that  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  sums 
up  the  Commandments.34  Speaking  generally,  one  would  not 
gather  from  the  ordinary  catechisms,  manuals,  and  prayer 
books  that  a  direct  love  of  one's  fellows  was  conceivable,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  patent  human  experience  than 
such  love.  Again,  society  as  such,  democratic  citizenship, 
the  State,  social  reform,  social  perfection,  international  federa- 
tion, general  mental  and  physical  development,  are — in  con- 
formity with  an  ideal  dating  back  to,  and  probably  fitting, 
the  Middle  Ages — almost  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
purview.  Even  the  larger  Catholic  Catechism  used  in  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  does  not  hint  at  civic  duty 
other  than  that  of  obedience.35  Social  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  active  interest  in  social  and  civic  affairs  are  ignored 
when  they  are  not  actually  disparaged  in  favour  of  divinely 
appointed  rulers.36  Accordingly,  such  virtues  as  self-respect,37 
dignity,  self-reliance,  co-operation,  toleration,  patriotism, 
living  for  mankind,  are  referred  to  most  rarely,  if  at  all.38 
It  is  true  that  the  four  Greek  cardinal  virtues  have  a  high 
place  allotted  to  them  in  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms  ;  but, 
unaccountably,  in  these  Catechisms  no  Greek  spirit  breathes. 
It  is  also  correct  to  say  that  many  vices  are  reproved  and 
many  virtues  are  commended  in  religious  manuals  ;  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  vices  and  virtues  is  generally 
subjective  in  character,  and  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  merely 
enumerated.  There  remains  the  just  division  into  acts, 
words,  thoughts,  desires,  and  omissions,39  as  well  as  the  wise 
division  into  direct  and  indirect  sins,  the  doubtful  division 
into  venial  and  mortal  sins,  and  the  need  for  repentance  and 
consequent  good  resolutions  and  restitution. 

Psychologists  know  too  well  how  easy  it  is  to  be  sincerely 
repentant,40  to  be  surprised  that  the  confessional — which  need 
only  be  entered  once  a  year41 — and  confession  fail  to  make  a 
profound  impression  on  most  persons ;  but  psychologists 
will  be  surprised  to  find  such  a  dangerous  and  sharp  dis- 
tinction drawn  as  that  between  a  mortal  and  a  venial  sin.42 
This  especially  when  one  considers  that  the  missing  of  a 
large  part  of  one  Mass,43  the  stealing  of  what  keeps  a  man 
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in  his  station  of  life  for  one  day,  or  menial  labour  for  several 
hours  on  a  Sunday — all  indefinite  offences — are  regarded  as 
mortal  sins  worthy  of  punishment  extending  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  years — in  fact,  to  eternity. 44 

18.— SPECIAL  WEAKNESSES  IN  THE  SPECIFICALLY 
RELIGIOUS  LESSON. 

There  is  much  else  which  is  not  beyond  criticism  in  the 
set  religious  teaching  as  ordinarily  given.  If  one  may  judge 
by  the  catechisms,  the  ethically  obvious  and  commonplace 
appear  to  reign  in  the  religious  lesson.  Moral  delicacy, 
refinement,  insight,  and  sympathy — the  flowers  of  the  good 
life — receive  little  attention  there,  while  the  beauty  of  positive 
ethical  holiness  is  scarcely  at  all  appreciated.  Finally,  the 
method  of  instruction  is  not  one  which  makes  the  most  of  the 
moral  truths  to  be  inculcated. 

19.— THE    CHURCHES     COULD     ADAPT     THEMSELVES     TO 
MODERN   LIFE. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention,  as  is  evident  from  the  purpose 
of  this  Report,  either  to  favour  or  to  attack  any  of  the  religions 
or  denominations.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  fain  show 
that  the  leading  Christian  denominations  could  agree  to  the 
most  modern  ethical  instruction  being  given,  if  they  only 
chose  certain  passages  from  their  Scriptures  and  allowed 
those  passages  to  be  treated  with  the  insight  and  liberality 
which  has  marked  the  treatment  of  the  last  six  Command- 
ments. Each  denomination  could  then  leave  the  social  ethics 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum,  even  in  the  denominational  school, 
and  deal  in  the  religious  hour  with  the  theological  duties.  It 
would  be  no  transgression  against  the  fundamental  creeds  of 
the  Churches  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  modern 
world,  any  more  than  it  was  an  outrage  for  the  Churches  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  instance,  only  adding  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  exposition 
in  the  Austrian  Catechism  of  the  three  good  works,  Prayer, 
Fasting,  and  Alms-deeds,  we  should  get,  at  least  for  the 
moral  instruction  lesson,  aspiration,  self-denial,  and  well- 
doing ;45  similarly,  self-reliance  and  co-operation  could  be 
taught  through  the  emphasis  of  not  leaving  to  the  deity  what 
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we  can  do  ourselves ;  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  inferiors  and  superiors  could  easily  receive  a 
democratic  interpretation  ;  and,  lastly,  the  revised  seventh 
Commandment,  "  to  respect  the  property  of  others  and  give 
to  everybody  that  which  belongs  to  him,"46  may  readily  be 
interpreted,  if  necessary,  even  in  a  collectivist  sense,  for 
collectivists  base  their  claims  on  the  sense  of  justice.  In  a 
word,  just  as  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  re-interpret  the 
Commandments,  explain  that  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
and  the  wrath  of  God47  are  figurative  expressions,  just  as  the 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  is  mostly  made  to  cover 
all  the  wants  of  body  and  soul,48  and  as  the  six  days  of 
creation  are  explained  to  mean  six  periods  of  undefined 
length,49  so  Christian  and  Jewish  ethics  could  and  should 
readily  be  made  to  agree  with  the  ethics  of  States  which  possess 
manhood  suffrage,  and  in  which  there  exists  a  robust  sense 
of  individual  and  social  self-reliance.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew  might  welcome  the 
introducing  of  systematic  modern  moral  instruction  as  a 
separate  subject. 

20.— CHARGES  AND  COUNTER-CHARGES. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  morality  is  a  peculiarly  Christian 
product,  and  that  the  non-Christian  world  is  steeped  in 
sensuality  and  brutality.50  In  the  face  of  the  humane  and 
honourable  behaviour  of  the  Japanese  in  the  late  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  strikingly  contrasting  as  it  did  with  that  of  their 
orthodox  opponents,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  testimonies 
as  to  the  average  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  such  a  contention  would 
argue  nowadays  astonishing  ignorance  or  blind  prejudice. 
Read,  for  instance,  what  one  scholarly  Christian  missionary 
says  about  the  Chinese  : — 

Take  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  apart  from  the  points  on  which 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion,  and  there  is  much  about  them  to  like, 
and  even  to  admire.  They  are  cheerful,  industrious,  and  kindly  ;  and  in 
these  respects  they  will  bear  a  comparison,  perhaps  a  favourable  com- 
parison, with  the  masses  of  our  own  population I  found  those  of 

them  who  had  any  position  in  society  for  the  most  part  faithful  to  their 
engagements  and  true  to  their  word.  I  thought  of  them  better,  both 

C 
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morally  and  socially,  when  I  left  them,  than  when  I  first  went  among 
them,  more  than  thirty  years  before  (Legge,  Christianity  and  Confucian- 
ism Compared  in  their  Teaching  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  p.  34). 

And  observe  what  one  of  the  most  highly  stationed  and 
universally  esteemed  European  officials  in  China  (lately 
retired)  writes  about  the  same  people  : — 

They  are  well-behaved,  law-abiding,  intelligent,  economical,  and 
industrious  ;  they  can  learn  anything  and  do  anything  ;  they  are  punctili- 
ously polite  ;  they  worship  talent,  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly  that 
they  scorn  to  think  it  requires  to  be  supported  or  enforced  by  might ;  they 
delight  in  literature,  and  everywhere  they  have  their  literary  clubs  and 
coteries  for  learning  and  discussing  each  other's  essays  and  verses  ;  they 
possess  and  practise  an  admirable  system  of  ethics,  and  they  are  generous, 
charitable,  and  fond  of  good  works  ;  they  never  forget  a  favour  ;  they 
make  rich  return  for  any  kindness,  and,  though  they  know  that  money 
will  buy  service,  a  man  must  be  more  than  wealthy  to  buy  public  esteem 
and  respect ;  they  are  practical,  teachable,  and  wonderfully  gifted  with 
common  sense  ;  they  are  excellent  artisans,  reliable  workmen,  and  of  a 
good  faith  that  everyone  acknowledges  and  admires  in  their  commercial 
dealings.  In  no  country,  that  is  or  was,  has  the  commandment,  '  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,'  been  so  religiously  obeyed,  or  so  fully  and  without 
exception  given  effect  to  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  of  their  family, 
social,  and  national  life.  (Quoted  by  Lowes  Dickinson,  Letters  from  John 
Chinaman,  pp.  32-4.) 

That  non-Christian  nations  are  not  markedly  different  as 
regards  conduct  from  Christian  nations  will,  therefore,  be 
admitted.  Similarly,  the  contention  as  to  the  low  ethical 
ideals  of  non-Christian  races  is  decisively  met  by  a  study  of 
Confucian,  Buddhist,  and  Brahman  writings.  Though  the 
various  Scriptures  differ  in  moral  value,  the  differences  are 
sufficiently  slight  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the  secularisation 
of  the  schools,  always  assuming  the  introduction  of  efficient 
moral  instruction,  would  tend  to  demoralise  them.  The 
impartial  statesman  who  is  concerned  with  School  legislation 
will,  theretore,  reflect  that  he  has  to  deal  with  an  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  with  a  religious  difficulty,  and  that  these 
accusations  of  moral  inferiority  were,  as  it  were,  yesterday 
levelled  against  Catholics  by  Protestants,  and  against 
Protestants  by  Catholics,51  and  flung  against  Jews  by  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  vice  versa — as  indeed  by  one 
nation  and  race  against  another.52 
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21.— A  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  UNIVERSAL  GOODWILL. 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  live  now  together  in 
peace.  Why  not  draw  the  obvious  moral  and  live  in 
comradeship  with  all  men  who  are  earnest  and  desirous  of 
doing  good,  following  the  dictum  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments or  the  moral  law  are  both  natural  and  revealed?53 
We  would  put  it  to  the  various  Western  denominations  : 
since  a  not  unkindly  feeling  for  one  another  has  not  en- 
dangered their  fundamental  beliefs,  why  should  it  be  thought 
that  a  Magna  Charta  of  goodwill  towards  all  would  endanger 
those  tenets?54  Every  precedent  is  against  that  supposition, 
and  statesmen  who  are  anxious  not  to  hurt  the  religious 
feelings  of  those  composing  the  State  will  go  boldly  forward 
in  moralising  and  de-theologising  the  schools,  knowing  full 
well  that  in  the  end  no  sect,  denomination,  or  religion  need 
suffer.55  All  that  has  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  volume  is  that  the  average  moral  man  is 
not  inferior  to  the  street  ruffian,  who  readily  risks  life  and 
limb  without  regard  to  a  deity  or  a  future  life. 

22.— USELESS   RECRIMINATIONS. 

Tauntings  have  led  to  tauntings,  and  now  a  number  of 
distinguished  men  have  set  up  the  same  futile  contention  of 
superiority  on  behalf  of  what  is  called  the  new  morality. 
Paul  Bert,  for  example,  asserts  of  the  Catholic  Catechism: 
"  I  have  vainly  sought  there  that  which  corresponds  to 
love  of  country,  to  respect  for  personal  dignity,  to  belief  in 
progress,  to  a  sentiment  of  social  solidarity,  to  the  cult  of 
liberty  and  tolerance.  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  and  to  the 
full,  everything  which  leads  to  servitude,  everything  which 
engenders  fanaticism."56  In  another  passage  he  asserts: 
"  Religions  have  no  authority  to  make  pronouncements 
about  morals,  for  they  repose  on  false  foundations,  on 
unjustifiable  hypotheses,  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  his  place  in  society  and  in  the  physical 
world  ;  and  when  it  happens  that  religions  say  what  agrees 
with  a  true  morality,  it  is  because  they  have  borrowed  the 
sublime  and  eternal  precepts  from  the  universal  conscience  of 
all  times  and  all  peoples."57  And  Professor  Jodl  is  not  less 
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emphatic:  "  If  the  society  of  our  day  tolerates  at  all  that  such 
a  subject  as  Christian  morals  is  taught  in  its  schools  as  the 
foundation  of  practical  conduct,  then  that  has  only  proved 
possible  through  the  morality  of  the  old  Biblical  Christianity 
having  become,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  substantially 
changed.  It  was  a  tough  piece  of  work  to  adapt  for  the 
wholly  different  conditions  of  a  later  age  that  definitely 
communistic,  labour-hating,  transcendental,  wonder-seeking 
morality  which  dreamed  of  the  swift  passing  away  of  things 
and  which  arose  out  of  the  needs  of  the  then  existing  prole- 
tariat  Precisely  in  proportion  as  in  modern  times  Christian 

morality  has  proved  capable  of  surviving,  has  it,  in  the 
historical  sense,  ceased  to  be  Christian."58 

These  counter-tauntings  are  gradually  increasing  in 
volume.  It  is  contended  that  we  do  not  know  Jesus  as 
child,  as  scholar,  as  worker,  as  politician,  as  husband,  as 
father,  as  educator,  or  as  one  who  reached  full  maturity, 
let  alone  old  age.  At  best,  therefore,  it  is  hotly  argued,  he 
is  a  very  incomplete  pattern,  since  the  part  of  his  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  occupies  but  a  small  fraction  of  a 
normal  life.  It  is  further  assumed  that  he  showed  no  interest 
in  corporate  life  or  politics  ;  that  he  always  lived  in  Judea, 
and  displayed  no  remarkable  sympathy  for  non-Jewish 
peoples  ;  that  he  did  not  appreciate  culture  or  learning  ;  that 
he  preached  the  doctrine  of  hell  ;  that  he  was  often  violent  in 
his  language — and  so  forth.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
decide  how  far  humility  and  dignity,  care  for  self  and  care  for 
the  body  corporate,  forgiveness  and  punishment,  were  taught 
by  Jesus,  or  are  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New: 
our  interest  is  only  that  the  same  conclusions  should  be 
reached  by  all.  We  would  rather  urge  the  cessation  of 
tauntings  and  counter-tauntings,  and  plead  that  men's 
energies  should  be  absorbed  in  more  useful  and  amiable 
activities,  which  process  would  of  itself  lead  to  mutual  respect 
and  co-operation.  Let  Christian  and  non-Christian  both  seek 
to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  and  the 
community  will  morally  prosper. 

With  regard  to  the  differences  which  we  are  discussing, 
we  must  remember  that  neither  party  does  justice  to  the 
other.  The  theological  party  too  often  says:  "Find  strong 
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motives  for  right  conduct ;  changes  in  the  environment  are 
of  no  importance."  The  non-theological  party  too  frequently 
contends:  "  Change  the  environment,  and  right  conduct  will 
follow."  And  so  convinced  are  both  parties  of  their  point  of 
view  that  they  do  not  see  the  great  strength  there*  is  in  both 
positions.  Let  the  parties  coolly  reflect,  and  they  will  learn 
that  environment  is  only  of  radical  importance  if  men  are 
furnished  with  strong  motives  for  right  conduct,  and  that 
strong  motives  for  right  conduct  are  likewise  only  of  radical 
importance  if  the  environment  is  favourable  to  virtue.  The 
personal  as  well  as  the  social  life  must  be  ethically  organised, 
and  trust  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  alone  is  a  vain  trust.  Let, 
then,  both  parties  emphasise  the  importance  both  of  motives 
and  of  environment.  In  the  systematic  moral  instruction  to 
be  given  both  factors  have,  therefore,  to  be  considered. 
Accordingly,  the  young  are  to  be  brought  up  to  be  reformers 
not  only  of  society,  but  of  self;  and  the  whole  school  life 
and  teaching  has  to  be  organised  with  this  double  end  in 
view.  Such  a  system  of  moral  education  should  unite  both 
parties,  and  cause  each  party  to  see  the  serious  half-truth 
there  was  in  the  contention  of  the  other  party. 

23.— THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THEOLOGICAL  AND 
NON-THEOLOGICAL  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

That  an  efficient  system  of  moral  instruction  cannot  be 
evolved  at  once  must  be  obvious  when  we  reflect  that  it 
always  requires  a  generation  or  two  before  a  subject  is 
really  well  taught  in  schools.  The  denominationalist  has 
no  small  advantage  in  centring  his  instruction  round  a 
single  volume  ;  but  even  here  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  volume  dealing  with  a  civilisation  altogether  differing 
from  that  under  which  our  children  live,59  and  by  the  instruc- 
tion being  connected  with  the  lengthy  history  of  a  distinct 
race  passing  through  a  primitive  stage  of  development.60 
Nor  has  specifically  Christian  ethics  a  single  central  idea, 
as  witness  the  fact  that  the  Church,  the  Bible,  the  priest,  the 
saint,  relics,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Guardian  Angel,  the  angels, 
Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  the  Father,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  much  else,  enter  into  consideration.  Again,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Cross,  rousing  in  believers  the  sense  of 
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gratitude  and  the  fear  of  hell,  is  a  dramatic  aid  of  no  small 
consequence  ;  yet  such  a  view  as  that  put  forward  by  Payot, 
in  which  man's  tremendous  debt  to  man  is  insisted  on 
dramatically,  or  such  a  standpoint  as  that  of  Rauh,  which 
emphasises  both  our  dependence  on  society  and  on  nature,61 
easily  lends  itself  to  similar  treatment.  However,  a  well- 
thought-out  scheme  of  moral  instruction  should  not  aim 
merely  at  harrowing  the  feelings  of  the  children,  or  warming 
them  to  a  fever-heat ;  it  should  endeavour  rather  to  change 
the  total  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  atmosphere  which 
envelops  the  young. 

No  strong  reason  exists  why  there  should  not  be  agree- 
ment among  theologians  and  non-theologians  concerning  the 
ethical  influences  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  child.  The 
new  conception  of  duty  needs  only  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
new  conception  of  motive,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  We 
have  seen  that  the  national  and  international  plane  on  which 
we  are  living  to-day  imperatively  demands  plentiful  references 
to  social  duties.  Similarly,  the  last  few  centuries  have  revo- 
lutionised the  methods  of  dealing  with  children.  Rewards 
and  punishments  are  rapidly  passing  away,  the  teacher  is  not 
allowed  to  impose  his  personality,  unquestioned  authority 
is  considered  out  of  place,  nor  do  such  notions  as  submission, 
gratitude,  or  forgiveness  play  any  longer  a  leading  part. 
Everywhere — in  home  and  school  education,  in  social  and 
political  life,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  insane — 
men  seek  now  to  conquer  by  intelligent  organisation,  by  a 
quiet  persistence  to  which  temper  and  passion  are  strangers, 
by  a  friendliness  and  love  which  are  far  removed  from  undigni- 
fied familiarity  and  blind  inclination,  and  by  raising  the  sense 
of  responsibility  to  self  and  to  others.  The  true  contrast  here 
is  not  between  theological  and  non-theological  ethics,  but 
between  the  social  ethics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  our  own 
age.  Therefore,  just  as  the  Churches  have  naturally  adapted 
themselves  to  modern  science,  industry,  politics,  and  educa- 
tion, so  they  are  naturally  coming  to  adapt  themselves  to 
modern  methods  of  influencing  character.  Hence,  neither 
with  regard  to  conduct  nor  to  motive  need  there  be  any 
division  of  opinion  in  the  moral  education  of  the  children. 
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24.— NON-THEOLOGICAL  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IS 
UNAVOIDABLE. 

The  social  spirit  of  modern  life  has  become  secularised  on 
the  one  hand  and  moralised  on  the  other,  and  as  a  result  a 
universal  demand  is  making  itself  felt  that  the  ethical  end 
should  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  end  in  education,  and  that 
a  system  of  non-theological  moral  instruction  should  form 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  in  every  school  curriculum. 

The  Churches  have  been  hitherto  the  moral  teachers,  as 
they  were  at  one  time  the  educators,  the  scientists,  the 
lawyers  and  statesmen  ;  but  if  moral  instruction  is  to  be 
given  as  efficiently  as  other  subjects,  it  must  come  to  be 
under  the  complete  control  and  direction  of  the  State  and 
of  the  ordinary  teacher,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum.  For  the  State  to  dictate  to  the 
Churches  that  they  should  revolutionise  their  special  instruc- 
tion—  for  nothing  less  would  have  to  be  demanded  —  is 
impossible.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  introduce  sys- 
tematic non-theological  moral  instruction  into  all  schools  ; 
and  considering  that  such  instruction  has  been  in  more  than 
one  instance  introduced  into  denominational  schools,  as,  for 
example,  in  Catholic  Portugal  (see  Report),  without  the  Church 
complaining,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  religious  bodies  to  such  action.62 
There  would  still  be  room  in  the  specifically  religious  hour 
to  speak  of  the  connection  between  theology  and  ethics,  if  this 
were  thought  desirable. 

25.— THE  SECULAR  CURRICULUM. 

Once  more  :  geography,  history,  and  science  used  to  be 
dealt  with  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  In  speaking  of 
different  nations  and  races,  the  references  were  largely  to 
missions  and  the  conversion  and  deplorable  state  of 
unbelievers  ;  in  speaking  of  history,  it  was  mainly  conceived 
of  as  God's  dealings  with  men,  punishing  them  for  presump- 
tuousness  and  rewarding  them  for  fidelity  ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  science,  nature  and  nature's  sequences  were  principally 
regarded  from  a  theological  and  even  a  denominational  point 
of  view.  Furthermore,  the  reading  and  literature  lessons 
were  mainly  utilised  for  strengthening  orthodox  sentiments, 
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the  writing  lesson  often  drew  its  material  from  orthodox 
sources,  the  walls  were  decorated  with  religious  pictures,  the 
songs  possessed  a  theological  character,  and  the  teacher's 
encouragements  and  rebukes  were  equally  coloured  with  a 
certain  theology.  Yet  the  Churches  are  now  agreed  that 
outside  the  specifically  religious  lesson  the  school  atmosphere 
should  be  primarily  ethical.  Let  them  further  agree  that  the 
moral  law  is  inherent  in  man,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  make  moral  instruction  a  subject  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  morals  non-theologically  can 
be  no  more  an  outrage  than  the  teaching  of  history  and  of 
science  non-theologically.  And,  finally,  since  the  nations 
regard  it  as  essential  and  insist  upon  it  that  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  school  teaching  and  discipline  should  be 
ethical,  why  should  not  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
and  the  whole  school  life  be  made  to  reveal  an  ethical 
tendency  in  harmony  with  modern  humanitarianism  ? 

26.— THE  CHURCHES  OUGHT  TO  ASSIST  THE  EDUCATION 

AUTHORITIES  IN  INTRODUCING  AND   PROMOTING 

SYSTEMATIC  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Churches,  by  their  very  principles,  are  bound  to  hail 
the  spread  of  universal  education,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  ;  and  since  the  State  is  the  only  force  which  can 
compass  so  far-reaching  an  end,  and  since  the  variety  of 
beliefs  makes  all  theological  teaching  unjust  to  taxpayers, 
parents,  teachers,  and  children,  as  a  whole,  the  State  is  com- 
pelled to  develop  a  non-theological  system  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. In  this  the  State  should  have,  as  in  time  it  certainly 
will  have,  the  hearty  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the 
Churches,  many  of  which  are  unfortunately  making  an 
efficient  system  of  national  education  an  impossibility  by 
their  mistaken  insistence  on  antiquated  notions  and  privi- 
leges. May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  Churches  will 
everywhere  support  a  truly  universal  system  of  education, 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development  of  the  young !  May  they  themselves 
hasten  to  introduce  the  subject  of  separate  moral  instruction 
into  their  schools  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION 

i.— THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  ETHICAL  END  IN 
EDUCATION. 

WHEN  we  speak  of  morality  we  speak  of  something  which, 
by  universal  consent  and  acclamation,  is  regarded  as  the 
supreme  concern  of  man.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  salvation  may  be  found  outside  its  boundary  if  there 
is  a  sincere  desire  for  truth  and  an  ardent  pursuit  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  Jewish  teaching  on  this  point  is  not  less  emphatic 
and  general.  Assuming,  as  we  shall  see  that  we  have  a 
right  to  do,  that  Protestants  agree  with  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  the  Western  world  regards 
right  conduct  and  right  aspiration  as  the  object  of,  and  as 
towering  above,  theological  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  true 
end  of  man's  deepest  yearning  is  expressed  in  devotion  to 
the  right.  This  or  that  religion  or  philosophy  makes  moral 
salvation  easier,  and  should,  therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  embraced  ;  but  the  reason  for  embracing  it  lies 
ultimately  in  what  men  deem  the  moral  superiority  of  that 
philosophy  of  religion.63 

This  thought  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  end  may 
often  have  been  obscured  and  forgotten  ;  to-day,  however,  it 
stands  out  boldly,  and  tends  to  receive  fuller  and  fuller 
recognition.  In  two  directions  the  consequences  of  this 
clarification  have  been  appreciated  :  in  the  social  and  literary 
life,  where  the  cardinal  and  wide-reaching  importance  of  the 
moral  factor  is  now  being  felt ;  and  in  education,  where  the 
conviction  is  rapidly  ripening  that  the  end  of  true  education 
is  primarily  an  ethical  one.64  On  all  sides  educationists  are 
insisting  on  this  end,  and  the  Church,  too,  has  not  been 
behindhand  in  paying  homage  to  the  worth  of  character.  A 
Memorial  signed  by  the  two  English  Archbishops,  eight  of 
the  Bishops,  and  a  host  of  highly-placed  dignitaries,  was 
addressed  in  January,  1905,  to  all  the  Education  Authorities 
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in  England,  urging  upon  them  the  supreme  importance  of 
moral  education.65  Innumerable  other  testimonies  could 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  of  which  we  give  a  few  in  a 
note.66 

It  is,  moreover,  rare  to  meet  with  any  expression  of 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  the 
paramount  object  of  the  school.  Only  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman, 
himself  an  ardent  believer  in  some  form  of  moral  instruction, 
in  his  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  takes  that  not  unreasonable 
point  of  view.67  The  solid  phalanx  of  opinion,  however, 
maintains  that  where  the  intellect  is  trained  in  the  absence 
of  any  corresponding  ethical  enlightenment  the  result  is 
socially  dangerous.  Guizot  expresses  this  well  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

As  regards  moral  education,  I  rely  chiefly  upon  you.  In  you  a  desire 
to  do  well  is  indispensable.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  part  of  your  mission. 
You  are  aware  that,  in  confiding  a  child  to  you,  each  family  asks  you  to 
return  to  it  an  honest  man,  and  the  country  a  good  citizen.  You  see  that 
virtue  does  not  always  follow  upon  enlightenment,  and  the  lessons  imbibed 
in  childhood  might  become  opposed  to  it  if  they  addressed  themselves 
merely  to  its  intelligence.  Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  rights  of  the  family  by  giving  his  first  care  to  the  inward 
culture  of  his  pupil's  soul.  Just  as  he  should  avoid  opening  his  school  to 
sectarian  and  party  spirit,  and  bringing  up  the  children  in  religious  or 
political  doctrines  which  lead  them  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  home 
counsels,  so  should  he  rise  above  the  passing  quarrels  which  agitate 
society,  to  endeavour  unceasingly  to  propagate  and  strengthen  those 
imperishable  principles  of  morality  and  reason  without  which  universal 
order  is  imperilled,  and  to  sow  deeply  in  their  young  hearts  those  seeds  of 
virtue  and  of  honour  which  age  and  passion  shall  never  stifle. 

And  Talleyrand  before  him  was  not  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  moral  education  : — 

It  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  steep  oneself  in  morality,  for  that  is  the 
first  need  of  all  constitutions.  It  is  not  enough  to  impress  moral  laws  on 
all  men  by  means  of  the  feelings  and  the  conscience  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  them  in  the  form  of  a  true  science,  whose  principles  can  be  demon- 
strated to  the  reason  of  all  men  and  all  ages.  Only  in  this  way  will 
morality  be  strong  enough  to  stand  all  tests.  It  has  long  been  deplorable 
to  see  how  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  religions  have  made  morality 
depend  solely  on  the  many  opinions  which  divide  them.  Many  evils  have 
resulted  from  this,  for  in  delivering  morality  over  to  uncertainty,  and  often 
to  absurdity,  it  was  necessarily  compromised  and  appeared  to  vary  and 
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,raver.     It  is  time  to  put  morality  on  a  proper  foundation  ;  it  is  time  to 

low  men  that,  if  unhappy  differences  separate  them,  morality  at  least 

offers  a  common  meeting-ground  where  they  may  take  refuge  and  become 

united."     (Page  53.)     (Quoted  from  Talleyrand's  project  of  a  system  of 

education,  by  Steeg,  La  Vie  Morale.)68 

Lombroso  has  recently  emphasised  this.  "  The  beneficent 
influence  of  instruction  on  crime  !  Here  is  a  proposition  in 
which  no  longer  anybody  believes.  To  instruct  the  criminal 
is  to  perfect  him  in  evil,  and  to  furnish  him  with  new  weapons 

against  society The   chief  aim  of  every  school   should 

be  the  education  of  character,  on  which  all  human  conduct 
depends  ;  this  education  should  strengthen  the  character 
where  it  is  weak,  create  it  where  it  does  not  yet  exist, 
direct  it  where  it  needs  directing"  (Gustav  Spiller  [Editor], 
Papers  on  Moral  Education,  p.  217). 

2.— TWO  VIEWS  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION:  A  NARROW  AND 

A  BROAD  ONE. 

However,  there  is  an  exaggerated  reaction  against  the  old 
intellectualism  which  assumed,  with  Herbart,  that  learning 
or  manifold  interest  would  of  itself  lead  to  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  our  youth  and  of  the  race.  Perhaps  a  compromise 
might  be  proposed,  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion  that  the  moral 
ideal  usually  dwelt  upon  is  too  narrow,  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect,  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  should  be  included  in  the  ethical 
view  of  life;69  else,  it  might  be  said  with  justice,  we  turn  the 
children  into  moral  fanatics,  and  true  morality  would  be  as 
much  the  loser  in  that  case  as  if  morality  had  been  treated  as 
being  of  secondary  importance.  We  see  this  tendency  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  morality  illustrated  in  the  conception 
of  moral  education  which  prevails  in  French  State  schools. 
The  writing  lesson,  the  reading  lesson,  the  essay,  the  wall 
of  the  school — everything  is  utilised  for  ethical  purposes ; 
yet  the  ethics  itself  is  of  a  strictly  social  and  benevolent 
character,  and  all  the  other  aspects  which  we  have  mentioned 
above — intellect,  art,  nature — are  almost  uniformly  over- 
looked. The  love  of  nature  is  incidentally  encouraged  in 
connection  with  the  belief  in  a  deity.70 

We  learn,  then,  first  that,  as  the  Bishops'  Memorial  says, 
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"The  supreme  object  of  all  education  —  the  formation  of 
character — [should]  hold  the  chief  place  in  the  aim  of" 
educators  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  phrase  "  the  formation 
of  character  "  should  be  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  so  as  to 
include  all  that  is  best  in  nurture  and  nature,  laying  special 
stress,  of  course,  on  socially  right  or  benevolent  conduct. 
We  would,  therefore,  divide  the  subject  of  ethics  into  (i) 
general  morals,  (2)  civics,  (3)  social  economy,  (4)  general 
civilisation,  and  (5)  hygiene  ;  and  we  would  regard  history 
and  geography  as  substantial  parts  of  ethics,  (See  p.  54.) 
The  very  spirit  of  the  School  in  all  its  manifestations  will 
have,  accordingly,  to  bear  witness  to  the  supreme  purpose  of 
education.71 

3.— THE  ETHICAL  VIEW  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  details.  As  we  shall  see  from 
the  extracts  out  of  Austrian,  French,  and  other  official  docu- 
ments, not  only  is  corporal  punishment  prohibited  in  several 
countries,  but  everything  which  would  injure  the  child's 
sensibilities  and  individuality  is  condemned.72  Scolding, 
ridicule,  sharp  reproof,  are  out  of  place  ;  the  teacher  must 
rule  by  love  and  insight,  not  by  anger  and  authority.73 
As  Morlet  so  well  puts  the  case: — 

I  heard  once  cited  some  words  of  a  famous  headmaster  addressed  to  a 
young  teacher  who  was  beginning  his  career :  "  You  will  be  surrounded 
by  young  bandits  with  rosy  lips,  but  full  of  guile.  Keep  your  eyes  open  ; 
do  not  relax  your  watch  for  one  instant.  I  will  give  you  your  weapons — 
keeping  in,  standing  out,  etc.  Defend  yourself!"  What  a  mistake! — 
what  blasphemy  !  And  what  progress  would  that  young  master  ever 
make  in  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  pupils  committed  to  his 
charge?  They  would  shut  their  hearts  to  him,  and  would  be  possessed 
by  but  one  idea — to  deceive  him,  and  with  one  aim — to  discover  the 
weakness  in  his  armour.  Let  us  rather  say  to  young  masters  who  begin 
their  work  under  our  direction:  "You  have  to  love  a  score  of  children 
who  are  good  and  affectionate,  but  mischievous  for  the  most  part,  having 
been  spoilt,  perhaps,  by  a  too  indulgent  father  or  mother.  The  thing  is 
to  lead  these  children  to  conduct  themselves  properly  and  work  well  in 
order  to  please  you.  You  must  inspire  them  with  such  affection  and 
respect  that  they  will  dread  to  do  wrong  for  fear  of  displeasing  you.  To 
do  this,  begin  by  making  them  understand  that  you  are  not  there  to 
punish  them,  but  to  prevent  them  from  being  punished — to  play  the  pan 
of  an  elder  brother  who  gives  the  younger  ones  good  advice  to  help  them 
to  escape  their  father's  displeasure."  (Morlet,  Z' Education  Morale  au 
College,  p.  39.) 
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Punishment,    in    fact,    must   be   reduced   to   a  minimum 
which  shall  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  no  punishment 

all  ;  and  what  punishments  remain  must  be,  as  Kant 
ilready  demanded,  of  an  ethical  character  —  that  is,  the 
offending  child  should,  as  a  result,  feel  heartily  sorry.  The 
strain  on  the  teacher  who  acts  in  this  spirit  will  be  naturally 
considerable  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  end  he  has  set  before  himself.  With  very 
large  classes — and  these  are  the  rule  in  most  countries — 
thoughtfulness  and  love  cannot  succeed  of  themselves,  nor 
is  a  high-purposed  discipline  easy  in  degraded  neighbourhoods 
of  towns,  or  where  the  children  come  to  school  half-starved. 
The  ethical  end  will  demand  here  root-and-branch  altera- 
tions— no  large  classes  (and  this  is  being  more  and  more 
emphasised),  changes  in  the  homes  of  many  people,  and 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  in  the  home  or  the  school. 
Punishments,  then,  must  disappear,  at  least  in  their  old  form 
of  corporal  punishment,  scolding,  ridicule,  standing  in  front 
of  the  class,  being  kept  in  school,  having  extra  tasks  allotted, 
and  the  like.  The  best  school  systems  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  succeed  without  gross  punishment ;  and  such  punish- 
ment, therefore,  except  in  certain  rare  instances,  must  be 
abolished.  Intelligent  love  and  proper  organisation  are 
destined  to  take  its  place. 

4.— THE  ETHICAL  VIEW  OF  REWARDS. 
Where  a  senseless  despotism  reigns  in  the  school  the 
ethical  result  is  exceedingly  poor.74  However,  the  end  of 
education  may  be  insidiously  defeated  by  the  offer  of  rewards. 
If  ability,  industry,  and  attendance  are  rewarded  by  higher 
places  in  school,  by  medals,  by  books,  and  by  other  favours, 
the  consequence  generally  is  that  progress  in  knowledge  as 
such  is  not  desired,  and  the  tendency  is  to  perform  only 
actions  which  are  rewarded  in  some  artificial  way.  The 
likely  outcome  will  be  men  and  women  who  have  not 
acquired,  or  have  lost,  the  sense  of  loving  a  thing  for  itself,  and 
who  do  not  understand  what  it  is  to  act  unselfishly — i.e.,  men 
and  women  who,  having  left  the  school  period  behind  them, 
will  have  no  interest  in  study  because  study  no  longer  brings 
with  it  factitious  rewards.  Such  an  education  may  produce 
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shrewd  and  not  over-scrupulous  business  men,  but  not  men 
of  character  and  culture.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  required 
is  that  the  teaching  should  be  so  shaped  that  the  scholar 
should  love  his  work  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  social  value. 
The  teacher  must  communicate  his  enthusiasm  to  the  child  in 
order  that  the  child  may  love  to  study  and  love  what  he  studies. 
Only  in  this  way,  by  avoiding  unmeaning  punishments  and 
rewards,  will  the  child  do  its  utmost  in  School  and  out  of 
School,  and,  what  is  of  cardinal  importance,  after  it  has  left 
School. 

5.— THE  ETHICAL  VIEW  OF  "INTEREST." 
The  subtlest  form  of  reward  is  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
interest — that  is,  the  making  of  a  lesson  above  all  things 
attractive,  and  avoiding  all  strain — all  sheer  hard  work — on 
the  part  of  the  children.  Yet,  when  the  child  enters  the  great 
world  on  leaving  School,  he  will  find  no  substitute  for  the 
teacher  who  made  everything  easy.  Downright  toil  will  be 
demanded  of  him,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  is  not  used  to  this. 
Professor  Felix  Adler75  and  others  are,  therefore,  right  in 
saying  that,  while  a  lesson  must  be  made  interesting,  it  must 
also  call  out  strenuous  effort.  The  child  must  grow  to  learn 
that  unquestioning  devotion  is  required  to  achieve  anything 
in  the  world. 

6.— THE  SUPREME  AIM  OF  THE  TEACHER  MUST  BE  TO 

CREATE  A  PERMANENT  INTEREST. 

Punishment,  reward,  and  passing  interest  defeat  the  final 
purpose  of  education,76  for  all  educational  methods  which 
enlist  the  child's  co-operation  for  the  moment  only,  and  do 
not  create  a  permanent  interest  in  study  itself,  offer  a  shadow 
for  the  substance.  For  this  reason,  the  teacher  who  rules  by 
means  of  his  personality,  who  laughs  or  awes  children  into 
action,  has  missed  the  ethical  end.  On  this  account,  too,  the 
mechanical  grinding-in  of  knowledge,  the  machine-like 
learning  by  heart,77  stands  also  condemned,  for  such  a 
training  is  no  preparation  for  an  ethically  desirable  future. 
The  one  educational  method  par  excellence — which  does  not, 
by  the  way,  exclude  secondary  helps78 — is  the  communication 
of  enthusiasm  from  teacher  to  pupil.  It  is  the  absence  of  such 
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method,  and  the  presence  of  the  other  methods  which  we 
ive  described,  that  are  chiefly  accountable  for  the  almost 

)tal  cessation  of  study  when  children  leave  School  at  an  early 
ige.  And  yet  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of  democratic 

>tates  should  be  hard  readers  and  thinkers.  Citizens  who  are 
ignorant  and  incapable  of  considerable  effort,  who  can  only 
read  tit-bits,  and  can  only  understand  what  has  been  digested 
for  them,  do  not  possess  the  quality  which  will  redound 
to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  commonwealths  for  the 
management  of  which  they  are  responsible. 

1.— ETHICAL  CONSIDERATIONS    SHOULD  ENTER  INTO  ALL 
SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

Thus  much  about  right  discipline  and  right  method,  and 
about  the  feelings  which  the  teacher  should  inspire.79  The 
next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  form  of  the  teaching,  so  far 
as  more  strictly  ethical  considerations  enter.  We  may 
consider  here  the  French  School 8o: — 

(a)  The  Reading  and  Writing  Lessons. 

The  reading-books  for  the  earliest  standards  are  frequently 
books  containing  moral  tales  pure  and  simple.81  Even  the 
knowledge  of  common  facts  required  in  the  first  standards — 
knowledge  about  nature,  about  trades  and  the  like — is 
often  given  in  the  form  of  stories  with  a  moral,  or  rather 
in  the  form  of  moral  stories;  as,  for  instance,  in  Bruno's 
Livre  de  lecture  et  d'' instruction  pour  V adolescent.  The 
writing  lesson  is  similarly  utilised  :  the  teacher  puts  on  the 
blackboard  a  maxim  which  is  first  explained  and  then  copied, 
thus  partly  bridging  over  the  space  between  incidental  and 
systematic  moral  instruction. 

(b)  The  New  View  of  Teaching  History. 

The  history  lesson  is  of  considerable  importance  ethically, 
persons  of  eminence  in  the  educational  world  having  urged  a 
treatment  which  would  displace  the  learning  by  heart  of 
innumerable  dates  and  names  and  the  inculcation  of  Jingoism, 
by  introducing  an  ethical  element  which  would  transform  the 
whole  conception  of  the  teaching  of  history.82  Paul  Bert,  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  the  present  education 
laws  in  France,  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  an  eloquent 
passage  : — 
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We  have  not  entered  the  subject  of  history  in  the  list  of  subjects  in  the 
primary  school  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  child's  memory  with  the 
names  of  unknown  kings,  with  dates  of  battles,  legendary  tales,  and 
foolish  anecdotes.  We  have  done  it  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  general 
history  shall  leave  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  development  of  humanity 
through  the  ages.  The  history  of  France  should  teach  him  at  what  cost 
of  sufferings  and  through  what  bloody  struggles  she  has  become  a  nation, 
and  has  recently  acquired  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  it  should  teach  him 
the  power  which  France  has  been  in  the  world,  and  what  illustrious  and 
useful  men  she  has  produced  ;  and  it  should  point  out  how  she  has  always 
been  the  champion  of  generous  causes  :  thus  he  will  learn  to  honour  those 
who  have  been  great  and  to  venerate  those  who  have  suffered  for  progress 
and  liberty,  to  love  the  social  era  which  they  have  ushered  in,  and  to  work 
in  his  turn  to  defend  it  and  improve  it,  and  learn  also  to  hate  fana- 
ticism and  despise  tyranny"  (Paul  Bert,  L?  Instruction  Civique  a  VEcole, 
p.  6). 

Professor  Adler  is  also  emphatic  on  this  point,  and  does  his 
utmost  to  realise  his  ideal  in  his  justly  celebrated  school  in 
New  York.  The  English  Board  of  Education  is  alive  to 
some  extent  to  the  ethical  issue,  as  can  be  seen  from  its 
Code,  and  so  also  is  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  In 
short,  there  is  a  threefold  demand  on  the  ethical  side.  First, 
that  universal  history,  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
developing  civilisation,  should  take  the  place,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  of  a  purely  national  history  statically  treated  ; 
secondly,  that  while  love  of  one's  country  should  be  inculcated, 
efforts  must  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  other 
nations  deserve  warm  respect  for  what  they  have  contributed 
towards  general  culture  and  for  what  they  are  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  test  to  be  applied  in  history  teaching  should  not 
be  "  my  country,  right  or  wrong,"  but  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity.  It  follows  as  a  consequence  that  ethical  and 
cultural  or  dynamic  considerations  will  take  the  place  of 
dynastic  or  static  ones.83 

(c)  The  Geography  Lesson. 

Geography  has  important  ethical  bearings,  for  we  have 
to  take  account,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  different  races,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  as  illustrated 
by  the  necessary  interchange  of  goods  of  a  material  and  a 
spiritual  nature.  Geography  may  thus,  in  its  own  way,  as 
the  City  of  New  York  Geography  Syllabus  strikingly  points 
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it,84  prove  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  ethical 
>ne  will  naturally  displace  the  commercial  one. 
(d)  The  Mathematics  Lesson. 

Of  the  more  common  subjects  there  remains  now  only 
mathematics,  at  first  sight  a  most  unpromising1  subject  to 
deal  with  ethically.  Yet  Mrs.  Boole85  has  shown  that  not 
only  can  arithmetic  be  taught  thus,  but  that  it  cannot  very 
well  be  taught  effectively  in  any  other  way.  In  general,  the 
selected  examples  might  largely  be  of  an  ethical  character, 
and  the  need  for  precision  in  all  thought  might  be  illustrated 
by  applying  mathematical  methods  to  what  are  ordinarily 
considered  non-mathematical  subjects.86 
(e)  Other  Subjects. 

Such  subjects  as  singing,  music,  and  drawing  are 
eminently  amenable  to  ethical  treatment.  Ethical  songs 
would  take  the  place  of  colourless  songs  and  of  theological 
ones  ;  music  would  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  righteousness, 
and  drawing  would  have  an  ethical  end,  as  painting  had  for 
a  long  time  a  theological  end.  Nor  is  there  room  to  discuss 
such  subjects  as  literature  (which  occupies  in  German  schools 
a  high  place  ethically),  gymnastics,  civic  instruction,  elemen- 
tary law,  political  economy  and  hygiene,  which  form  part  of 
the  French  school  curriculum,  and  which  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  those  other  portions  of  the 
curriculum  which  we  have  referred  to  above. 
(f)  Wall  Decorations. 

Finally,  the  walls  of  the  school,  as  in  France,  would  be 
decorated  to  some  extent  with  ethical  pictures  and  maxims.87 

8.— A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  SECTION. 
Such  a  thorough  re-casting  of  school  subjects  into  an 
ethical  mould  may  seem  extravagant,  and  may  appear  to 
argue  an  unreasonable  reaction.  In  reality  this  is  not  the 
case.  To  begin  with,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  an 
enlightened  moral  ideal  is  very  wide  in  its  scope.  The  love 
of  nature,  the  love  of  art,  the  love  of  science,  the  love  of  a 
well-knit  body,  the  love  of  a  social  ideal,  must  all  be  regarded 
as  falling  within  the  moral  instruction  given.  Secondly, 
ethical  conceptions  are  more  concrete,  and  therefore  easier 
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to  communicate,  than  the  abstract  and  isolated  notions  which 
are  usually  preferred  in  the  different  subjects.  Thirdly,  there 
is  nothing  men  get  more  of,  and  get  less  tired  of,  than  human 
relations,  and  therefore  there  is  every  likelihood  that  a  school 
where  the  whole  trend  of  the  teaching  is  ethical  and  human 
will  challenge  the  children's  interest  more  emphatically  than 
the  educational  methods  which  prevail  now.  Only  one 
serious  difficulty  exists,  and  that  is  that  a  new  method  is 
not  easily  applied  in  the  right  way,  and  that  it  may  take 
a  generation  or  two  before  the  ethical  mode  of  thought  is 
successfully  realised  in  all  school  subjects.88  But  difficulties 
exist  to  be  surmounted. 

9.— THE  NEW  IDEAL  IN  EDUCATION. 
We  have  pictured  a  School  "whose  supreme  object  is  judged 
to  be  an  ethical  one,  a  School  where  punishments  are  rare  and 
consist  mainly  of  arousing  in  the  offender  a  resolution  not  to 
repeat  the  offence,  where  the  reward  lies  in  the  work  done, 
where  strenuous  effort  and  independent  activity  are  encouraged, 
where  the  communication  of  enthusiasm  is  the  leading  educa- 
tional method,  where  the  child's  individuality  and  sensitiveness 
are  respected,  and  where  an  ethical  note  distinguishes  every 
lesson. 

io.— INCIDENTAL  MORAL  TEACHING. 
In  the  School,  as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
also  to  be  noted  the  method  of  incidental  moral  teaching.  If 
a  child  is  unpunctual,  noisy,  unkind,  disobedient,  or  in  any 
other  way  offends,  the  teacher  occasionally  points  the  moral 
in  the  class-room.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  past  on 
this  kind  of  moral  instruction,  to  the  extent  of  regarding  it  as 
embodying  all  the  ethical  teaching  necessary,  and  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  dramatic 
unexpectedness.  That  such  incidental  talks,  given  by  a  good 
teacher,  have  been  of  much  use  in  the  past,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,89  and  occasions  for  such  talks  may  always  exist. 
However,  the  very  spirit  that  pervades  so  much  of  modern 
educational  legislation  demands  that  offenders  should  not  be 
expostulated  with  in  the  class-room,  and  that  ethical  forma- 
tion and  reformation  should  be  the  result  of  thoughtful 
organisation  rather  than  of  a  spontaneous  or  a  planned 
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harangue.  The  new  discipline  and  the  improved  methods 
of  teaching  materially  reduce  the  occasions  for  impromptu 
moral  instruction.90 

ii.— APPROACHES  TOWARDS  SYSTEMATIC  MORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  the  introduction  of 
systematic  moral  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice, 
common  in  the  United  States,  of  beginning  the  school  day 
with  a  few  minutes'  ethical  reflection  on  a  theme  suggested, 
for  instance,  by  a  maxim.91  Here  the  instruction  is  regular, 
though  not  systematic.  We  come  nearer  to  the  goal  when, 
as  in  the  Austrian  Code,  teachers  are  required  to  inculcate 
certain  specified  virtues  as  often  as  opportunities  offer 
themselves  (see  Report).  The  occasional  set  moral  lesson 
brings  us  nearer  still.  And  in  the  religious  scheme  of 
lessons,  where,  as  in  the  Aberdare  Syllabus  (see  Report),  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  teaching  is  replaced  by  the  ethical  part, 
we  come  close  to  introducing  systematic,  graded,  direct,  and 
connected  moral  instruction. 

i2.— DIRECT,  BUT  NOT  SEPARATE,  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  moral  instruction  has  its 
natural  place  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Thus  the  copy-book  may  contain  its  due  pro- 
portion of  ethical  sentences  ;  the  themes  for  composition  set 
with  the  grammar  and  some  other  lessons  may  often  possess 
an  ethical  character  ;  the  reading-book  may  contain  ethical 
stories  ;  geography,  history,  and  natural  history  have  ethical 
aspects  ;  some  of  the  School  songs  may  be  ethical,  and  so 
forth.  This  contention  is  a  valid  one,  for,  since  ethical  con- 
ceptions permeate  the  whole  of  our  thought,  they  must  not 
be  neglected  in  the  various  subjects  taught  at  school.  How- 
ever, one  obvious  and  serious  shortcoming  found  invariably 
in  such  semi-direct  instruction  is  that  the  teacher  does  not 
receive  systematic  ethical  instruction  to  enable  him  to  know 
how  to  proceed.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  teacher  will 
instinctively  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach.  We 
have  only  to  study  books  on  moral  instruction  to  learn  that 
ethical  crudity  will  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
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combined  and  prolonged  efforts  of  many  experimenters.  One 
author,  for  instance,  appeals  to  self-interest,  another  to 
religious  motives ;  one  is  abstract  or  sentimental,  another 
vague  or  pedantic ;  one  is  all  for  referring  to  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  another  insists  that  love  should  be  the 
sole  inspiration.  And  what  is  true  of  authors  will  hold,  with 
increased  force,  of  teachers.  Consequently,  if  the  teacher  is 
to  teach  ethics  at  all,  there  must  be  for  him  at  least  direct 
and  separate  moral  instruction  in  order  that  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  ethical  acquisitions  he  should  be  able  to  communicate 
appropriate  ethical  notions  and  sentiments. 

We  must,  however,  go  further.  Even  when  we  shall 
have  taken  the  utmost  ethical  advantage  of  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  there  will  remain  much  of  con- 
siderable importance  morally  which  could  not  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with  in  connection  with  those  subjects ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  must  remember  that  the  finest  scattered 
bits  of  ethics  will  not  yield  a  unified  and  clear  conception  of 
the  moral  life. 

Nor  is  the  related  argument  that  the  ethics  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  religion  more  satisfactory.  To 
begin  with,  if  we  mean  by  religion  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
two  serious  difficulties  confront  us.  First,  the  ethics  would 
have  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Biblical  material,  and,  consequently, 
the  systematic  and  graduated  treatment  of  morals  would  be 
impossible.  Secondly,  the  ethics  of  modern  life  is  so  vastly 
different  in  its  conception  of  the  State,  of  society,  and  of  the 
individual  from  that  embodied  in  the  Bible,  which  deals  with 
an  earlier  civilisation,  that  it  is  out  of  place  to  connect 
religion,  as  usually  understood,  with  ethics.  If,  further,  it 
be  said  that  ethics  rests  on  religion  or  philosophy,  the  answer 
comes  that  ethics  is  neither  more  nor  less  dependent  on  these 
than  physical  science  or  mathematics  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fundamental  scientific  conceptions  are  accepted  in 
moral  instruction  as  in  all  other  teaching  ;  and  that,  more- 
over, religious  conceptions  vary  so  much,  and  each  variety  of 
religion  is  so  highly  revered  by  those  who  profess  faith  in  it, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impracticable  and  unjust 
to  select  any  particular  religious  view — Christian,  theistic, 
pantheistic,  or  vaguely  emotional— for  inculcation  in  schools. 
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Warm  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  good  may  be  aroused 
independently  of  all  methodical  presentation  ;  but  such 
sentiments  are  powerless  to  cope  with  the  intricate  problems 
of  modern  life,  or  withstand,  in  the  majority  of  men,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  social  conditions. 

Direct  and  separate  moral  instruction,  for  teacher  and 
pupil  alike,  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  demand. 

13.— THE   PROBLEM  OF  DIRECT  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IS  A 

LIVE  ISSUE. 

No  well-informed  person  can  dismiss  the  problem  of 
direct  moral  instruction  as  an  idle  one.  Direct  moral 
instruction  is  compulsory  in  Japan,  France,  Italy,  and 
Portugal ;  the  English  Board  of  Education  recommends  it 
for  all  but  exceptional  circumstances  ;  it  is  given  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  ;  and 
the  religious  education  of  to-day  is  providing  more  and  more 
space  for  developing  a  scheme  of  moral  teaching.  The 
problem  of  direct  moral  instruction  cannot  be,  therefore, 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

14.— NOR  CAN  ITS  SOLUTION  BE  LEFT  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 
Nor  can  such  instruction  be  simply  left  to  the  Churches. 
The  modern  civilised  State  demands  of  all  men  that  they  shall 
be  ethical^  but  of  no  person  that  he  should  profess  a  certain 
religion.  If  then,  moral  instruction  is  necessary,  the  State 
must  determine  its  nature.  Only  under  these  conditions  has 
the  State  full  control,  and  only  under  such  circumstances 
can  the  State  develop  the  subject  to  the  utmost  and  bring  it 
into  correlation  with  the  whole  curriculum. 

15.— THREE  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTIONS. 
(a)  Morality  is  Dependent  on  Theology. 
There   are   three   principal   objections   raised    against    a 
system  of  direct  moral  instruction. 

It  is  said  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  independently  of 
theology.     As  Bismarck  said  :  The  most  important  thing  for 
every  man  is  his  relation  to  God.92     Such  a  view,  however, 
is  out  of  date.     The  atmosphere  of  modern  life  is  ethical 
nd  non-theological,  and  takes  for  granted  that  every  man 
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should  do  right  whether  the  existence  of  a  deity  or  the  truth 
of  any  particular  religion  can  be  demonstrated  or  not.93  The 
ethics  in  which  the  community  is  interested  is  non-theo- 
logical, and,  therefore,  not  distinctive  of  any  religion  or 
philosophy.  Still,  we  have  discussed  this  problem  at  full 
length  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader.94 

Nor  could  we  entertain  in  this  connection  the  suggested 
compromise  that  the  teacher  of  ethics  should  avoid  touching 
on  the  question  of  the  sanctions  to  or  the  motives  of  the 
moral  life.  For  the  sake  of  ethics  and  the  teacher  of  ethics 
we  must  say,  Either  no  ethical  teaching  by  the  State  or  else  an 
ethical  teaching  which  is  as  unrestricted  as  the  teaching  of 
science.  Once  we  begin  to  lop  off  branches  from  the  ethics 
to  be  taught — once  we  say,  for  instance,  that  only  the 
elementary  ethical  ideas  are  to  be  communicated — it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  process  of  mutilation  is  to  cease. 
A  mangled  ethics  would  be  appreciated  neither  by  the  teacher 
nor  by  the  child.  We  must  insist,  as  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
—English  Minister  of  Education — did  in  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment in  which  he  hinted  at  the  introduction  of  moral  instruc- 
tion into  the  English  State  schools  : — 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  teaching  children  the 
elements  of  morality.  I  attach  considerable  importance  to  such  teaching, 
and,  if  I  remain  much  longer  responsible  for  the  Education  Department, 
I  hope  in  the  Code  to  give  some  encouragement  to  such  instruction.  For 
1  am  persuaded  that,  rationally  conducted,  it  can  be  made  a  very  live  and 
a  very  real  thing.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  morality  can  only  be 

taught  on  a  theological  basis There  are  other  sanctions   besides  the 

religious  sanction  ;  the  social  sanction  is  one  of  them,  and  the  moral 
sanction  is  another  (Quoted  in  Moral  Instruction  League  Quarterly  Notes, 
July  ist,  1906). 

(b)   Virtue  Cannot  be  Taught. 

The  second  objection  is  the  very  old  allegation  that  virtue 
cannot  be  taught.95  Virtue  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
emotions,  of  the  will,  of  habit,  and  of  action  ;  and  instruction^ 
it  is  alleged,  cannot  go  beyond  imparting  information.  It  is 
even  contended  that  it  is  dangerous  to  familiarise  a  person 
with  ideas  referring  to  action  when  action  is  not  immediately 
contemplated.96  In  any  case,  it  is  said,  knowledge  of  virtue 
is  not  what  men  need,  but  an  inclination  towards  virtue  and 
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the  habit  of  it,  and  those  things  instruction  cannot  supply. 
The  argument  is  plausible  rather  than  sound,  and  we  have, 
by  anticipation,  answered  it  in  another  connection.     We  saw, 
namely,   that  all   methods   of  teaching  which  do  not  com- 
nunicate   enthusiasm  fail   deplorably,    and   that   only   such 
nethods  of  teaching  are  justifiable  as  make  the  child  love 
:he  subject,  so  that  outside  school  hours  and  after  he  leaves 
School    he   shall    pursue   his  studies   and   be  interested    in 
the   subject   itself.     In   other  words,  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics,  of  literature,  or  of  geography,   is  only  an  effective 
teacher  in  proportion  as  he  rouses  in  his  scholars  enthusiasm 
about  the  subject  he  teaches,  leading  them  to  make  consider- 
able sacrifices  in  order  to  continue  to  learn  and  act  in  the 
spirit  of  what  they  have  been  taught.     If,  at  a  later  stage  in 
life,  certain  duties  are  connected  with  that  subject,  then  the 
properly  prepared  pupil  will  eagerly  act  accordingly.     To 
put   it   differently,    the   true   teacher  communicates  his    own 
feelings,   his  own   will,  his  own   readiness  to   act,  and  thus 
prepares  the  way  incidentally  for  the  formation  of  appropriate 
habits.     Pari  passit,  the  efficient  moral  instruction  teacher, 
who  is  first  and  foremost  an  efficient  teacher,  will  not  pass 
on  to  the  children  lifeless  and  meaningless  words  and  defini- 
tions ;   but,  like   his  efficient   fellow-teachers,   he  will   com- 
municate his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  thus  influence 
the  pupil's  emotions,  will,  actions,  and  habits.97 

A  bad  moral  instruction  teacher  produces  the  same  effect 
as  any  bad  teacher  ;  the  child  hears  a  number  of  words  which 
possess  no  vital  meaning  for  him,  and  about  which  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  outside  school  hours.  Virtue,  therefore, 
can  be  taught  just  as — and  no  more  nor  less  than — any  of 
the  subjects  in  an  ordinary  school  curriculum.  It  might,  of 
course,  be  argued  that  unfortunately  such  teachers  are  rare 
to-day  ;  but  this  is  an  indictment  of  the  general  method  of 
teaching,  and  once  governments  and  parents,  and  also 
teachers,  realise  the  enormous  waste  which  results  from 
leaving  the  outlook  of  the  child  unaffected,  they  will  not 
rest  until  the  right  method  becomes  universal.  The  need 
for  efficient  moral  instruction  will  accelerate  the  demand  for 
efficient  instruction  generally. 
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(c)  Conscience  and  Headmaster. 

Yet  a  third  objection  is  often  raised.     It  is  argued  that 
our   conscience   tells   us   what   is   right,    and   that   ordinary 
experience  perfects  the  conscience.     Given  a  good  will,  it  is 
said,  nothing  more  is  required.     Accordingly,  moral  instruc- 
tion is  superfluous  ;  it  is  an  elaborate  presentation  of  what 
is  familiar,  an   analysis  and    classification  of  known    facts. 
The  general  atmosphere  of  the  School  and  the   personality 
of  the  teachers  can  achieve  everything  that  may  possibly  be 
attained  in  improving  the  children.     Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  wonderful  influence  of  headmasters,  and  what  more  is, 
therefore,  wanted  than  headmasters  with  striking  personalities? 
Fascinating  as  is  this  conception  of  the  conscience  and  of  the 
headmaster,  it  is  not  free  from  serious  exaggeration.     We 
live  in  an  age  of  questioning  and  of  advance ;   a  hundred 
years  ago  the  number  of  moral  problems  which  a  man  had  to 
face  was  very  small,  and  that  which  tradition  whispered  in  his 
ear,  that  which  custom  sanctioned,  that  which  his  station  of 
life  was  said  to  demand,  that  which  authorities  decided,  was 
never  questioned.     Such  an  imitative  and  unreflective  system 
of  morality  could  well  be  breathed  in   with  the  surrounding 
air.     It  is,  however,  otherwise  in  a  complex  and  progressive 
society   like   ours,  where   every   man   is   supposed   to   be   a 
responsible  citizen,  and  where  everybody  is  regarded  as  a  free 
man  who  only  recognises  the  authority  of  an  enlightened 
conscience  and  a  trained  reason.   A  n  uninformed  good  •will  is  as 
likely  to  lead  to  harm  as  to  good  in  an  age  of  restless  activity,  and 
a  man  of  unconscious  habits  will  almost  certainly  wear  out  his 
good  habits  and  acquire  bad  ones  without  knowing  it.     In  the 
turmoil  of  modern  life,  therefore,  only  clear  principles  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  keep  us  morally  afloat.     Habits 
and  enthusiasms,  when  unenlightened,  make  a  good  partisan, 
not  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen  ;  and  the  sophistries  of 
the  heart,   which  tend  to  colour  all  our  actions,  soon   find 
excuses  when  our  ethics  consists  of  a  system  of  unilluminated 
inclinations    and    impulses.      Direct    moral    instruction    is, 
accordingly,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  gives  in  reasoned 
form  an  insight  into  the  vast  implications  of  the  moral  life ;  it 
warns  and  prepares  against  the  principal  dangers  ;  it  supplies 
weapons  of  defence  and  attack;  and  it  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
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opportunities  and  chance  occasions. ,98  Indeed,  the  ideal  set  up 
in  connection  with  moral  instruction  will  react  on  and  tend  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  general  moral  ideal,  and  will  lead,  more 
than  anything  else  perhaps,  to  the  building  up  of  a  science  of 
ethics  whose  conclusions  shall  be  universally  acceptable. 
Ethics  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  fit  and  proper  subject,  but 
the  most  fit  and  the  most  proper  subject,  of  instruction.  Its 
absence  in  any  system  of  education  argues  a  fatal  flaw. 

16.— OTHER  OBJECTIONS. 

(a)  Men  are  not  Good  Enough  to  Teach  Morals. 
It  will  be  objected  that  no  man  who  is  modest  will  permit 
himself  to  pose  as  a  moral  instructor.  How  is  an  imperfect 
teacher,  it  may  be  asked,  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of 
perfection?  How  is  he  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the 
attractiveness  of  holiness  when  he  is  not  holy  himself? 
Now,  if  by  this  line  of  reasoning  be  meant  that  a  teacher  of 
geography  is  required  to  be  enthusiastic  about  geography, 
while  enthusiasm  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  the  ethics  teacher, 
the  conclusion  is  certainly  without  justification.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  other  qualification  a  teacher  is  supposed 
to  have,  it  is  certainly  demanded  of  him  that  his  moral 
character  should,  short  of  greatness,  be  beyond  reproach.  The 
Austrian  Code  is  emphatic  as  to  this  (see  Report),  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  high  moral  character  is  not  presupposed  in  the 
candidate  for  a  teachership.  All  teachers  are,  therefore, 
supposed  to  be  morally  well  equipped,  and  the  introduction  into 
schools  of  moral  instruction  will  accentuate  the  demand  that 
they  should  be  this.  If,  however,  it  be  meant  that  the  moral 
teacher  should  be  a  shining  light  and  pattern  of  perfection, 
the  reply  is  that  this  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  exaggerated 
demands  on  the  teacher  of  ethics  for  moral  earnestness  and 
devotion  may  be  dismissed  on  two  grounds — namely,  because 
no  more  shall  be  required  of  him  than  of  any  other  efficient 
teacher,  and  because  the  child  would  be  repelled  by  special 
solemnity  and  unction.  The  teacher  must  take  the  child  into 
his  loving  confidence,  not  awe  him  or  impose  upon  him. 

(b)  An  Important  Practical  Objection. 
A  further  objection  is  of  a  practical   nature,  and  is  very 
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weighty.  It  is  maintained  that  no  guarantee  exists  that 
the  instruction  will  not  be  exploited  by  the  dominant  political 
parties  and  economic  or  theological  interests,  and  it  is  argued 
that  the  ethical  teaching  may  result  in  a  glorification  of 
jingoism  and  of  our  present  state  of  society,  the  children 
being  trained  to  look  up  to  authorities  rather  than  to  care  for 
weighing  evidence  and  deepening  and  broadening  their 
sympathies.  Nor  is  this  objection  based  on  theoretical 
considerations  only.  Reflecting  the  autocratic  trend  in 
ancient  politics,  the  Churches  have  for  ages  preached 
obedience  to  the  authorities  that  be.  The  Roman  Catholic 
attitude,  for  instance,  we  have  already  characterised,  and 
the  Church  of  England  Catechism  is  not  less  decided  (see 
Report). 

Such  a  kind  of  teaching,  it  is  maintained,  degrades  the 
individual  into  a  creature  who  does  not  freely  reflect,  or  who 
takes  no  active  part  in  social  affairs.  Nor  is  such  an  attitude 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Churches.  The  innumerable  French 
moral  instruction  books  are  as  unanimous  in  warmly  praising 
the  great  Revolution"  as  they  are  emphatic  in  endorsing  the 
present  social  order  in  France  and  regarding  the  thought  of 
any  considerable  social  improvement  as  Utopian,  chimerical, 
and  pernicious.100  A  caricature  of  collectivism  is  presented 
in  these  books,  and  the  workers  are  told  that  if  they  will  only 
be  industrious  and  saving  they  can  escape  poverty  and  become 
their  own  masters.  Poverty  and  evil  will  never  cease,  and 
must  be  borne  ;  but  everything  will  be  righted — most  of  the 
writers  add  when  they  come  to  speak  of  God  and  immortality 
—in  another  world.101  In  a  recent,  carefully  elaborated 
suggestion  for  teaching  civics  in  Germany,  another  aspect 
is  illustrated.  Every  reform  and  every  good  is  traced  back 
to  the  head  of  the  State  as  its  source,  and  a  worship, 
approaching  to  religious  worship,  of  the  head  of  the  State  is 
incessantly  preached.  We  have  here  a  real  danger  which  it 
is  easier  to  recognise  than  to  remove. 

Yet  perhaps  the  very  becoming  aware  of  these  dangers 
may  suggest  a  remedy.  Just  as  in  France  respect  for  the 
religious  opinions  of  others  is  taught  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment programme,  so,  too,  the  need  for  great  social  reforms — 
the  possibility  of  removing,  by  united  social  effort,  most  of 
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the  poverty,  vice,  crime,,  and  ignorance  which  exist — and  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  be  an  active  reformer  could,  and 
should,  form  part  of  official  programmes  of  moral  instruction. 
Jingoism102  should  be  met  by  the  suggested  reform  of  the 
history  and  the  geography  lessons,  and  by  the  constant 
reference  to  the  growth  of  humanity  from  a  number  of 
barbaric  hordes  to  an  approaching  Parliament  of  Man  and 
a  federation  of  the  world.  Teaching  children  to  think  of  their 
country  in  the  light  of  to-day  only,  and  ignoring  yesterday  and 
to-morrow  and  all  that  their  country  owes  to  civilisation  in 
general,  can  scarcely  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  moral 
instruction.103  Thus  conceived,  moral  instruction  is  primarily 
a  defence  of  vested  interests,  and  must  lead  to  stagnation  and 
reaction  in  moral  and  social  matters.  On  the  contrary,  the 
children  must  be  prepared  by  the  School,  as  Professor  Adler's 
school  demands,  to  be  reformers.  If  any  other  spirit  broods 
over  the  ethical  teaching,  then  we  have  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  ;  we  teach  immorality  under  the  guise  of  morality  ; 
and  we  are  raising  up  a  wall  against  progress.  The  answer 
to  the  practical  objection  must,  therefore,  be  of  a  practical 
nature.  The  moral  instruction  lesson  must  be  inspired  by  a 
lofty  personal  and  social  ideal ;  it  must  recognise  the  advances 
made  in  the  past,  and  emphasise  the  advances  yet  to  be  made 
to-day  and  in  the  future  ;  and  it  must  also  demand  that 
children  should  be  trained  to  be  high-minded  and  broad- 
minded  reformers.104 

Still,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  teaching 
certain  political  doctrines  of  an  advanced  order  to  the  children, 
for  the  School  is  no  political  platform.  Let  us  picture  to  the 
children  the  progress  made  through  individual  and  social 
effort  from  the  stone  age  to  the  age  of  electricity  ;  let  the 
children  be  put  face  to  face,  as  they  grow  older,  with  the 
many  social  imperfections  which  yet  remain  ;  let  them  hear 
of  the  hopes  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  concerning  the 
future  ;  and  let  them  be  made  to  feel  and  see  how  each  indi- 
vidual should  do  his  utmost,  through  personal  and  social 
endeavour,  to  bring  about  vital  reforms.  As  to  the  political 
parties  of  the  day,  which  they  are  to  join  when  they  have 
grown  to  man's  estate,  the  decision  must  be  left  to  their 
developing  judgment.  A  soundly  constructed  system  of 
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moral  instruction  will  avoid  both  dangers — that  of  being  the 
servant  of  some  political  party  and  that  of  airy  abstractions. 

(c)  A  Last  Objection — Moral  Instruction  is  Dry,  Cold, 
and  Colourless. 

One  other  objection,  which  used  to  be  a  weighty  one,  has 
lost  its  force.  It  was  customary  to  say  that  moral  instruction 
must  be  lifeless,  colourless,  dry,  abstract,  and  repelling. 
To-day,  however,  when  many  scores  of  moral  instruction 
manuals  show  by  their  concrete,  vivid,  and  fascinating  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  of  right  conduct  that  no  subject  is  more 
interesting,  when  schools  under  the  Leicester  Education 
Authority  actually  arrange  for  the  ethical  lesson  to  be  given 
at  a  time  when  the  attendance  during  the  week  is  poorest, 
because  of  the  love  of  the  children  for  the  ethical  lesson,  and 
when  almost  universal  experience  shows  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  subject  attractive,  the  objection  falls 
to  the  ground.105 

17.— THE  TEACHER  OF  ETHICS  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  SAME 

RULES  AS  THE  TEACHERS  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
Now  that  the  first  attempts  at  moral  instruction  are  matters 
of  history,  we  must  take  a  sober  view,  and  demand  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  what  is  demanded  by  leading  educationists 
in  other  School  subjects,  (a)  The  moral  instruction  teacher 
must  communicate  his  enthusiasm  to  the  child,  and  intelligently 
lead  him,  just  as  every  good  teacher  of  every  subject  does,  (b) 
He  should  be  no  more  and  no  less  restricted  in  the  treatment 
of  his  theme  than  if  he  were  instructing  in  caligraphy  or 
geography,  (c)  Like  every  good  teacher,  he  will,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoid  being  mechanical,  avoid  appealing  to  passing 
interest,  and  avoid  employing  rewards  and  punishments,  or 
otherwise  influencing  the  children  except  through  the  com- 
munication of  enthusiasm.  And  (d)  he  will  be  eager  that 
moral  instruction  shall  be  taught  no  more  and  no  less  syste- 
matically than  oilier  subjects  iv/icn  they  are  well  taught. 

(a)  to  (c)  have  been  previously  dealt  with  ;  it  remains  to 
make  (d)  clear,  the  more  so  as  a  systematic  treatment  of 
moral  instruction,  which  should  approach  or  equal  the  syste- 
matic treatment  of  other  School  subjects,  is  yet  to  come.  In 
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the  partly  Biblical  and  partly  ethical  syllabuses  teachers  have 
been  usually  asked  to  draw  lessons,  as  opportunities  offered 
themselves,  from  events  and  personalities  in  Biblical  history. 
In  the  incidental  treatment  of  School  offences  there  could  be, 
of  course,  no  system.  In  the  decision  to  emphasise  certain 
virtues  in  the  various  School  lessons  we  have  a  primitive 
attempt  to  achieve  some  definite  end.  In  the  maxim  which 
is  used  in  the  writing  lesson  or  for  introducing  remarks  at  the 
opening  of  school,106  or  in  the  ethicised  reading-books,  system 
is  naturally  absent.  Thus,  also,  in  the  casual  lesson  we  do 
not  meet  with  a  methodical  plan.  Finally,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  the  regular  ethical  lessons  given  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  exhibit  little  cohesion. 

As  we  are  more  especially  interested  in  the  set  moral 
lesson,  we  must  enter  here  into  some  detail.  Our  ideal  of 
sy stern  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  same  as  the  ideal  existing  for 
the  other  subjects  of  the  School  curriculum.  Let  us  see  what  is 
expected  there  by  good  educators.  The  parts  of  the  lesson 
must  be  well  co-ordinated \  something  definite  being  learnt  by 
the  children  in  each  lesson  ;  the  lesson  must  be  connected  in  an 
orderly  way  with  the  previous  lesson  or  lessons ;  systematic 
repetition  of  what  has  been  learnt  must  be  allowed  for ;  the 
second  year  of  study  must  be  based  on  the  first,  and  the  first 
year's  teaching  must  not  be  forgotten  when  the  second  year's 
begins ;  a  scheme  of  study,  graded  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  child,  must  be  drawn  up  which  must  comprehend  the  whole 
of  School  life.107  Such  is  the  common  School  practice,  which, 
if  neglected,  ends  in  one  lesson  after  another  being  forgotten, 
and  one  year  after  another  passing  by  without  material 
results.  Absence  of  the  ordinary  School  procedure  means 
constant  repetitions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  no  clear 
grasp  or  definite  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

18.— WHAT  USED  TO  BE  MEANT  BY  SYSTEMATIC  MORAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

Unfortunately,  the  above  rules  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally overlooked  in  connection  with  moral  instruction. 
Teachers  have  been  asked  to  give  a  half-hour  lesson  once  a 
week  with  only  an  apology  for  a  syllabus  to  guide  them,  and 
even  where  definite  syllabuses  were  drawn  up  the  general 
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principles  which  we  have  mentioned  above  have  been 
severely  sinned  against.  Strict  sequence  and  orderly  repeti- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  steady  progress  have  not 
been  attended  to.  Take,  as  an  extreme  instance,  the  Syllabus 
of  Moral  Instruction  used  in  the  French  primary  schools, 
excellent  as  that  is  in  many  respects.  For  the  first  two  years 
general  directions  only  are  given  that  the  instruction  should 
move  in  pictures,  simple  stories,  songs,  and  should  penetrate 
all  subjects.  The  third  and  fourth  year  have  the  same  rather 
short  syllabus.  The  fifth  and  sixth  year  have  one  syllabus, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  likewise,  the  last  syllabus  being 
a  more  reasoned  development  of  the  preceding  one.108  These 
three  syllabuses  are  ordinarily  expanded  into  books  of  less 
than  200  pages,  dealing  usually  with  a  course  of  two  years 
each,  and  not  infrequently  the  book  is  intended  for  the  first 
or  for  the  last  four  years.  It  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  prepare 
some  200  to  800  lessons  from  the  meagre  suggestions  given 
to  him,  while  there  are  scanty  provisions  for  ensuring  that  the 
child  shall  retain  what  he  has  learnt — e.g.,  the  committing  to 
memory  of  maxims  and  artificial  resumes.  No  wonder  the 
French  teachers  used  to  be  often  out  of  touch  with  the  moral 
lesson,  and  preferred  to  give  civic  instruction  instead,  since 
in  the  latter  there  is  no  lack  of  material  and  co-ordination. 
The  evident  conclusion  is  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  good 
school  must  be  followed  in  moral  instruction  as  in  other 
subjects,  and  that  co-ordinated  material  must  be  supplied  to 
the  teacher.  When  the  child  leaves  school,  after  seven  or 
eight  years  of  ethical  teaching,  he  ought  to  possess  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ethical  information  and  energy,  both 
ready  for  use  and  for  further  development. 

19.— SOME  SCHEMES  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Given  the  matter  of  the  moral  instruction,  we  have  seen 
how  the  teacher  should  utilise  it.  How  about  the  matter 
itself?  We  encounter  here  a  grave  problem,  (a)  Very 
frequently  a  host  of  virtues  have  been  taught,  one  virtue 
indiscriminately  following  another  ;  (b)  the  virtues  have  been 
grouped,  and  one  group  after  another  has  been  considered  ; 
(c)  the  purely  formal  aspects  of  the  inner  moral  life- 
conscience,  freedom,  responsibility — have  been  examined  ; 
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(d)  special  subjects  have  been  taught  each  year  ;  (e)  about  a 
dozen  virtues  have  been  developed  every  year,  some  virtues 
being  slowly  dropped  and  more  advanced  ones  gradually 
added  ;  or  (/)  the  relations  of  life  have  been  considered  in 
succession  and  developed  from  grade  to  grade. 

20.— A  BRIEF  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  SCHEMES. 
It  would  take  us  too  long  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive 
examination    of    the     various     schemes    propounded.     Our 
examination  must,  therefore,  be  brief. 

(a)  Teaching  one  Virtue  after  another. 

We  must  reject  the  scheme  of  teaching  one  virtue  after 
another.  Even  though  concretely  illustrated,  the  scheme 
has  serious  defects  ;  it  is  abstract  in  its  nature,  since  virtues 
are  abstractions  ;  the  virtues  are  not  connected,  forming  thus 
an  unintelligible  string  of  facts  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  virtues  which  one  might  select ;  and  the  need  of 
covering  most  of  the  chief  virtues  in  the  course  of  every 
year  is  ignored. 

(#)  Grouping  the  Virtues. 

The  second  scheme,  of  grouped  virtues — a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  first  one — fails  more  especially  for  the  last  reason 
given  above,  unless  the  groups  are  sub-grouped  in  such  away 
that  the  ground  is,  on  the  whole,  covered  every  year  so  far  as 
the  children's  ethical  needs  are  concerned.  This  scheme,  too, 
lacks  concreteness  and  natural  continuity. 

(c)  Conscience,  Freedom,  Responsibility. 
In  analysing  in  class  the  conscience,109  freedom,  responsi- 
bility, the  summum  bonum,  happiness,  sin,  remorse,  and 
similar  notions,  we  are  not  only  engaged  with  abstractions, 
but  we  transgress  pedagogically  in  other  ways.  The  child 
thus  trained  would  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  relations  of 
life,  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  or,  indeed,  of  the  moral  life 
itself.  Except  we  know  the  moral  life  through  experience — 
and  the  child  is  yet  in  the  stage  of  beginning  to  gather 
experiences — it  is  futile  to  analyse  ethical  notions.  Besides, 
such  a  scheme  of  teaching  the  young  is  no  more  specially 
applicable  to  morals  than  to  writing,  mathematics,  or  art. 
There  is  a  mathematical  and  a  caligraphical  conscience,  for 
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conscience  merely  means  awareness  of  something  and  all 
that  is  psychologically  connected  with  such  awareness.  The 
budding  artist  could  be  told  that  there  is  a  perfect  beauty, 
that  he  will  be  punished  and  rewarded  by  the  artistic  con- 
science according  to  his  artistic  deeds,  that  he  will  feel 
assthetic  remorse  if  he  transgresses  the  laws  of  art,  that  he 
will  be  happy  when  he  obeys  these  laws — and  so  on  through 
the  list.  Conscience,  freedom,  and  their  allies  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  ethics  ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  forgotten  in  cali- 
graphy,  mathematics,  and  art,  but  they  form  no  basis  for  an 
elementary  scheme  of  moral  instruction.  Their  place  is,  with 
philosophy  generally,  in  the  university.  The  fact  that  the 
abstract  scheme  we  are  speaking  of  is  reconcilable  with  every 
kind  of  morality,  however  high  or  low,  indicates  that  its  place 
is  at  the  end  of  moral  instruction,  not  at  the  beginning. 

(d}  Special  Subjects  for  Each  Year. 

There  is  a  charm  about  this  scheme,  illustrated  par 
excellence  in  the  exemplification  it  has  received  in  the  New 
York  Ethical  Culture  School.  We  begin  with  fairy-tales  ; 110 
we  pass  on  to  fables  ;IIJ  we  continue  with  the  Bible  ;  we  stfudy 
Greek  life  ;  and  we  go  on  to  Roman  and  modern  life.  One 
subject  each  year,  and  each  subject  graded  according  to  the 
child's  stage  of  development.  There  is  a  certain  unmistak- 
able roundness  and  soundness  about  this  scheme.  Still,  it 
scarcely  seems  to  do  justice  to  the  many  sides  of  the  developing 
child  ;  it  is  far  removed  from  actual  experience  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  the  various  subjects  so  as  to  form  a  single 
and  continuous  whole.  Much  time  is  certain  to  be  lost  in 
dealing  with  what  is  remote  in  time  and  space  ;  many  hours 
must  also  be  devoted  to  making  the  far-off  comprehensible  ; 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  great  danger  of  the  lessons  becoming 
merely  historical.  The  special  feature  in  the  scheme  is  the 
emphasis  on  some  one  virtue  which  the  child  is  specially 
susceptible  of  at  certain  stages  ;  and  this  feature  ought  to  be 
retained  in  any  scheme  adopted,112  while  the  material  of  the 
scheme  should  be  utilised  for  the  different  stages  of  moral 
instruction. 

(e)  Certain  Chief  Virtues  Further  Developed  Each  Year. 
In  one  respect  the  scheme,  as  realised  in  the  syllabuses  of 
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the  English  Moral  Instruction  League,  is  almost  flawless,  and 
has  received  much  praise  and  support."3  The  several  chief 
virtues  appropriate  to  children  in  the  first  standard  are,  to 
begin  with,  dwelt  upon  in  that  standard.  In  the  succeeding 
standard  the  same  virtues  are  treated  of,  only  on  a  higher 
level.  In  the  third  standard  the  plan  is  continued,  some 
virtues  being  superseded  by  others  of  a  more  advanced 
character.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  standards.  Assum- 
ing that  the  syllabus  is  full  and  deep  enough  as  to  matter, 
there  is  only  one  objection — that,  after  all,  virtues  are  primarily 
contemplated  in  the  scheme,  that  virtues  are  not  naturally 
connected,  that  they  are  abstract,  and  that  the  fundamental 
relations  of  life,  which  give  meaning  to  the  abstract  virtues, 
are  only  indirectly  dealt  with. 

(/)  The  Systematic  Treatment  of  the  Relations  of  Life. 
It  is  the  scheme  exemplified  in  the  French  system  of  moral 
instruction  which  alone,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  adequately 
meets  the  needs  of  the  case.  If  we  assume  the  French  scheme 
to  be  as  carefully  graded  and  developed  as  the  last  scheme 
above  discussed,  we  shall  possess  what  we  require.  We 
would  start  at  about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight.  We  would 
begin  with  the  Family,  pass  on  to  the  School,  Companion- 
ship, duties  to  Self  and  Others,  and  end  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  school  year  with  Patriotism,  and  later  with  the  Love  of 
Mankind.  We  would,  moreover,  for  the  elder  scholars,  break 
up  the  subject  of  ethics  into  General  Morals,  Civics,  Social 
Economy,  Civilisation,  and  Hygiene  (p.  54). "4  In  the  French 
scheme  the  subject-matter  is  concrete,  familiar,  interesting, 
connected,  embracing  the  whole  of  life,  and  capable  of  being 
indefinitely  developed.  So  simple  a  conception  can  scarcely 
be  too  highly  lauded  ;  and  if  only  the  authors  who  developed 
in  manuals  the  official  French  syllabuses  had  not  regarded 
these  as  a  cage  with  so  many  unconnected  compart- 
ments, but  had  followed  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  the 
French  nation  would  have  by  now  a  marvellous  system  of 
moral  instruction.  Happily,  Jules  Payot's  book,  and  several 
of  the  most  recent  books,  make  it  plain  that  the  old  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  official  programmes  is  beginning 
to  pass  away.  If  the  present  writer  had  not  looked  through 
over  one  hundred  French  manuals  of  moral  instruction,  he 
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would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  in  a  free  country 
there  could  be  such  unanimity  of  treatment  where  no 
unanimity  was  officially  demanded. 

21.— FEATURES  PECULIAR  TO  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Before^  however,  we  make  any  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  scheme  which  we  desire  to  suggest,  we  will  first 
touch  on  some  features  peculiar  to  the  subject  of  moral 
instruction. 

(a)  Moral  Teaching  Should  be  Positive. 

Scolding,  adversely  criticising,  and  insisting  on  the 
removal  and  heinousness  of  vices  are  far  easier  methods 
to  apply  than  their  opposites — understanding,  appreciating, 
and  insisting  on  the  cultivation  and  beauty  of  virtues.  Yet 
the  moral  instruction  teacher  must  break  with  the  former 
habit.  Vices  resemble  diseases  in  being  abnormal  and  in 
being  endless  in  their  variety,  and  vices  do  not  cohere  like 
virtues.  Besides,  speaking  of  vices  draws  attention  to  them, 
and  does  not  necessarily  fix  the  regard  on  active  'well-doing. 
All  the  Catholic  catechisms  lay,  therefore,  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  innocence  and  goodness,  though  the 
catechisms  themselves  are,  in  substance,  essentially  negative 
in  character.  For  these  reasons  chiefly,  and  for  the  supreme 
reason  that  men  wish  the  children  to  be  lovers  and  doers  of 
the  good,  authors  agree  generally  that,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher 
should  extol  virtue  and  show  its  beauty,  and  only  occasionally 
warn  against  evil  and  point  to  its  repulsiveness.  Differences 
of  opinion  range  principally  around  the  question  whether 
vices  should  be  spoken  of  at  all.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  teacher  will,  as  a  quite  general  rule,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  positive  character  of  the  new  discipline, 
encourage  virtues  rather  than  discourage  the  opposed  vices."5 
(b)  Deeds,  Words,  Thoughts,  Desires,  Tone  of  Voice,  and 

Manners. 

The  religious  catechisms  are  unanimous  in  demanding 
that  not  only  deeds,  but  words,  thoughts,  and  desires,  and, 
we  would  add,  manners  and  tone  of  voice,  must  be  expressions 
of  goodness."6  Such  an  attitude  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
modern  thought  on  this  subject,  and  the  teacher  must  bear 
this  in  mind,  for  children  are  apt  to  take  note  only  of  actions. 
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Accordingly,  the  child  will  be  made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
"  the  man  without  fear  or  reproach  "  is  equally  watchful  over 
his  deeds  and  words,  thoughts  and  desires,  manners  and  tone 
of  voice.  Manifestly,  it  would  be  a  primitive  morality  which 
would  restrict  itself  to  the  criticism  and  appreciation  of  deeds. 

(c)  Morality  is  primarily  a  Matter  of  Habits. 
It  is  rightly  urged  that  morality  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
habits.  The  teacher,  consequently,  who  only  passingly  affects 
the  feelings  of  the  children  is  mistaking  the  aim  of  moral 
instruction,  the  first  object  of  which  is  to  elicit  the  habit  of 
•virtue,  for  a  child  (or  an  adult)  who  incessantly  turns  over  in 
his  mind  whether  he  should  be  punctual,  helpful,  or  orderly 
will  lack  character  and  decision."7  If  the  teacher  creates  a 
permanent  interest  in  his  theme,  he  will  achieve  his  object, 
for  the  child  will  practise  the  virtues  till  they  become  habitual. 
The  further  question  of  the  direct  inculcation  of  habits  through 
actual  prescribed  practice  will  be  examined  lower  down  (p.  61). 

(d)  Ethical  Reflection  as  a  Habit. 

Yet  the  object  of  moral  instruction  would  be  equally 
defeated  if  the  teacher  interpreted  narrowly  the  demand  that 
his  teaching  should  be  calculated  to  form  habits.  Therefore, 
among  the  habits  most  to  be  encouraged  is  the  habit  of  ethical 
reflection.  The  developing  child  must  come  to  obey  more 
and  more  completely  the  famous  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  know  himself — that  is,  he  must  more  and  more 
know,  and  be  master  of,  his  habits,  his  inclinations,  his 
appetites,  his  desires,  and  his  thoughts,  and,  as  he  approaches 
manhood,  he  must  come  to  possess  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
relations  of  life  and  the  principles  of  morality."8  Habits  tend 
to  be  INSENSIBLY  losty  acquired,  and  changed,  especially  under 
the  enormous  pressure  of  a  complex  environment,  while  only  a 
self-conscious  morality  can  counteract  such  pressure.^  Many 
of  the  situations  of  life  are  complicated  and  demand  a  nice 
adjustment,  which  only  an  alert  mind,  practised  and  skilled  in 
drawing  distinctions,  can  effect.  The  habit  of  reflection  must, 
therefore,  be  encouraged  in  the  child. 

(e)  Duties  of  the  Present,  of  the  Near  Future,  and  of  Adult 

Life. 

It   is   of  some   significance   whether   we   should   restrict 
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ourselves  to  the  inculcation  of  such  duties  as  children  may 
put  into  practice  immediately,  whether  we  should  also  take 
into. account  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  child,  or 
whether  we  should  treat  of  the  duties  of  adult  life.  It  is 
evident,  on  reflection,  that  moral  instruction  must  deal  with 
all  these  three  phases,  laying  most  stress  on  the  present,  less 
stress  on  the  near  future,  and  growing  stress  on  the  duties  of 
adult  life.  Unless  the  last  is  done,  the  object  of  moral  instruc- 
tion would  be  to  form  good  children,  but  not,  as  is  essential, 
good  men  and  good  citizens.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to  reason 
that  the  good  child  will  naturally  become  a  good  citizen,  for 
the  child,  being  ignorant  of,  and  unprepared  for,  the  duties 
of  later  life,  will  generally  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  difficulties 
he  is  bound  to  encounter  in  his  ignorance  as  he  steps  forth 
into  the  world.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  children 
cannot  comprehend  the  duties  of  adult  life,  and  within  plain 
limits  this  is  true  ;  but  a  short  examination  also  shows  that 
children  possess  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  them.  The  street  and  railway  traffic,  shops,  policemen, 
postmen,  soldiers,  town  halls,  and  innumerable  other  aspects 
of  adult  experience  they  are  acquainted  with.  Moreover,  as 
they  grow  older  they  pass  judgments  on  their  elders,  they 
take  much  interest  in  the  simpler  forms  of  adult  life,  and  they 
dream  of  the  men  and  women  they  are  to  be.  Within  a  range 
easily  fixed  by  the  teacher,  the  child  may  be  interested  and 
prepared  for  manhood  or  womanhood.  Moral  instruction 
must,  therefore,  take  into  consideration  the  present,  the  near 
future,  and  also  the  elementary  forms  of  the  duties  of  adults. 

(f)  A    Generous  Conception  of  Life:    the  Ethical  Robinson 

Crusoe. 

A  simple  division  of  duties  is  that  of  duties  towards  self 
and  duties  towards  others,  and  some  thinkers  have  even 
abolished  the  division  and  acknowledged  only  duties  towards 
others.  The  French  scheme  of  moral  instruction  also  errs 
on  the  side  of  narrowness.  Duties  towards  self  and  others  are 
insisted  on  ;  duties  towards  animals  are  discussed  to  a  slight 
extent  ;  and  the  love  of  nature  is  usually  relegated  in  the 
manuals  to  the  three  or  four  pages  where  the  duties  towards 
God  are  expounded.  Very  rarely  is  anything  said  in  favour 
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of  science  and  the  lifelong  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and, 
strangely  enough  for  France,  art  is  altogether  ignored  in  the 
ethical  scheme  of  things.  Similarly,  the  thought  of  a  sound 
physique — apart  from  the  virtue  of  ordinary  cleanliness  and 
the  proper  care  of  the  body — is  not  among  the  matters  which 
the  French  manuals  dwell  upon.  We  would,  for  our  part, 
say  that  the  scope  of  morality  should  be  conceived  as  including 
warm  respect  for  self  and  others,  for  social  groups  and  institu- 
tions^ for  animals,  plants,  and  inanimate  nature,  and  for 
science,  art,  and  bodily  health.  The  altruistic  aspect  of 
the  ethical  life  may,  as  in  the  present  age,  be  the  most 
important  one,  but  our  ultimate  goal  must  be  a  full  and 
healthy  life  for  all.120 

The  comprehensive  list  which  we  have  just  referred  to  will 
be  generally  accepted  as  practically  including  the  complete 
round  of  human  duty.  Yet  one  danger  we  must  guard 
against.  So  jealous  have  moralists  become  of  the  relatively 
less  important  aspects  of  the  good  life  that  all  duties  are 
somehow  explained  as  deriving  their  sanction  from  altruistic 
considerations.121  Such  a  narrow  view  alienates  many,  and 
should  not  be  forced  on  children.  These  should  love  nature 
because  nature  is  beautiful -and  they  are  its  children,  love  art 
because  it  beautifies,  love  a  robust  physique  because  such  a 
physique  is  inherently  desirable,  love  animals  because  they 
are  our  fellows  only  one  degree  removed,  and  love  science 
because  it  dispels  darkness  and  sheds  light.  Similarly  with 
self-respect.  The  Stoics,  St.  Paul,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Montaigne,  Bishop  Butler,  and  others,  recognised  that  to 
oust  discord  from  the  human  breast  and  enthrone  harmony 
there  was  a  goal  worthy  to  be  attained.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  many  feelings  and  inclinations  within  us  may,  as  in  the 
old  Roman  fable,  be  regarded  as  so  many  individuals  of  a 
commonwealth,  who  clamour  for  social  peace  and  harmony. 
There  exists,  therefore,  an  individual  as  well  as  a  social 
morality,  and  a,  little  reflection  will  show  that  we  have 
dealings  with  ourselves  and  judge  ourselves  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

A  Robinson  Crusoe  would  hate  the  discord  within  him 
and  would  yearn  for  inner  harmony,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  an  ideal  which  rules  and  harmonises  the  whole  of 
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his  individual  life.  Robinson  Crusoe  would  be  no  coward, 
no  self-deceiver,  no  promise-breaker  ;  not  a  man  of  impulse  or 
of  anger ;  he  would  be,  with  himself  and  with  other  things, 
gentle,  considerate,  and  true  at  the  risk  of  his  life.122  Innu- 
merable persons  have  been  repelled  by  the  idea  that  morality 
is  a  purely  social  phenomenon,  for  they  felt  that  they 
possessed  a  rich  inner  life  of  their  own  apart  from  the 
social  life.  Much  would  be  gained,  accordingly,  in  moral 
education  if  we  also  emphasised  the  ever-present  individual 
aspect  of  morality. 

The  larger  and  more  liberal  view  here  advocated  offers, 
therefore,  a  series  of  interests  that  may  well  be  opposed  to 
the  conventional  ones,  which  consist  not  infrequently  of  idle 
amusements,  leading  only  too  commonly  to  vice  and  crime, 
destitution  and  disease.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
after-school  life,  we  shall  return  to  this  important  aspect  of 
moral  instruction. 

In  practice  the  conception  underlying  this  section  should 
carry  with  it  a  treatment  of  ethics  under  several  distinct 
headings  :  (i)  general  morals  (of  which  we  speak  more  par- 
ticularly in  this  Report)  ;  (2)  civics,  including  elementary 
law;  (3)  social  economy,  including  primarily  work  in  general, 
then  private,  social,  and  political  economy ;  (4)  the  story  of 
general  civilisation,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  emphasise  the  inter- 
dependence and  unity  of  mankind;  and  (5)  hygiene,  personal 
and  social, 
(g)  Analysis  must  be  Supplemented  by  Direct  Instruction. 

We  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  proceeding  exclusively  or 
predominantly  along  the  line  of  drawing  out  the  child's  views 
on  conduct.  The  child  grows  in  morality  as  he  grows  in 
knowledge,  and  while  it  is,  therefore,  wise  to  obtain  from 
him  by  analysis  what  he  is  already  acquainted  with,  it  is 
necessary  to  help  him  by  communicating  to  him  new  ideas 
and  new  enthusiasms.  Analysis  should,  consequently,  be 
supplemented  by  direct  instruction  ;  or  rather  direct  instruc- 
tion should  be  supplemented  and  assisted  by  analysis. 
Questioning  the  child  is  necessary  in  morality,  since  it  is 
otherwise  difficult  to  be  informed  what  the  child  knows  and 
feels  ;  but  the  teacher  must  beware  lest  analytic  procedure 
spell  merely  time-killing  procedure,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
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Lccordingly,  the  semi-conversational  lessons  which  are 
jcoming  common  in  all  school  subjects,  and  where  both 
iachers  and  children  contribute  their  quota,  should  also  be 
ic  pattern  for  moral  instruction.123 

(Ji)  A  Strictly  Logical  Treatment  is  Inappropriate. 
Some  writers  hold  that  every  appeal  to  the  emotions 
should  be  discarded,  and  that  a  strictly  reasoned  system 
should  form  the  substance  of  moral  instruction.124  There  are 
various  objections  to  this  proposal.  First  of  all,  no  reasoned 
system  exists  to  tell  us  of  every  duty  and  its  place  ;  further, 
the  child  is  incapable  of  deducing  everything  from  a  system, 
and  is  also  unable  to  follow  subtle  deductions  ;  and,  finally, 
generalities  mean  nothing  to  a  child  unless  they  have  been 
preceded  by  particulars.  Yet  we  must  not  empty  the  bath 
while  the  child  is  still  in  it.  Within  certain  limits  children 
reason,  and  as  they  get  older  their  ability  in  that  direction 
develops.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  teacher  must 
encourage  his  pupils  to  reason.  We  need  only  add  that 
such  a  reasoned  exposition  may  be  as  warm  and  alive,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  action,  as  any  other  method  we  pursue.125 

(i)  Reality  rather  than  Fiction. 

From  many  points  of  view  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  derive  most  of  his  material  from  the  realm  of  reality 
rather  than  from  that  of  fiction^  If  he  does  the  former,  he 
will  not  be  tempted  to  misinterpret  reality,  to  exaggerate,  or 
to  underrate.  He  will  obtain  much  which  is  far  more 
striking  than  most  of  what  is  offered  by  fiction.  Further- 
more, the  child  will  be  more  impressed,  have  more  confidence, 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  realities  of  life.127  By  that 
means,  too,  the  learner  may  become,  and  should  become, 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  men,  events,  and  discoveries  of 
history.128 

To  be  more  particular.  Since  moral  instruction  concerns 
itself  with  a  certain  group  of  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
transcends  the  present  time  and  one's  own  country,  on  the 
other,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  find  appropriate  illus- 
trations. Several  definite  sources  can  be  drawn  from.  The 
news  of  the  day  should  yield  much  material.  The  life 
around  as  well  as  the  child's  inner  life  should  prove  a 
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treasure-house,  as  it  does  to  Dr.  Foerster  in  his  moral 
lessons.129  We  would  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with  building 
on  the  child's  desire  to  be  somebody  and  do  something,  as 
Dr.  Foerster  does  ;  but,  realising  his  need  and  love  of  com- 
radeship, we  would  insist  on  the  supremely  social  nature  of 
human  life.130  Next  to  these  sources,  autobiographies,  bio- 
graphies, striking  historic  deeds  and  events  supply  material  ; 
but  that  material  must  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  prepared 
for  the  teacher.  There  should  be  many  volumes  of  biography 
{Lives  of  Ethical  Saints)  for  teachers'  use.131  Stories  innumer- 
able should  be  collected,  partly  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
from  which  the  teacher  might  select  what  is  appropriate  ;  in 
the  present  French  moral  instruction  literature  alone  perhaps 
many  hundred  good  stories  could  be  found,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gould  has  collected  about  a  thousand.  In  time  such  material 
will  unquestionably  be  at  the  teacher's  disposal,  and  until 
then  his  difficulties  will  have  no  end.  The  almost  complete 
restriction  to  reality  may  seem  to  lessen  the  material ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  opens  up  rich  and  inexhaustible  mines.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  French  moral  instruction  literature 
shows,  there  is  considerable  room  left  for  volumes  of  fiction 
as  an  aid  to  easier  comprehension. 

(/)  Indirect  Virtues  and  Vices. 

The  Roman  Catholic  catechisms  rightly  lay  stress  on 
indirect  sins.  In  truth,  if  we  did  not  communicate  evil  by 
precept  or  example  most  evils  would  be  unknown  to  men, 
and  hence  an  enormous  responsibility  rests  on  men  not  to 
induce  others  to  sin  by  precept  or  example.  So  great  is  the 
offence,  and  so  readily  is  it  committed,  that  the  teacher  must 
do  his  utmost  to  wean  his  pupils  from  in  any  way  encourag- 
ing others  to  sin.  However,  the  negative  aspect  must  be 
correlated  with,  and  be  subsidiary  to,  the  positive  aspect  of 
indirect  virtues.  We  must;  make  especially  the  older  children 
feel  that  they  have  a  mission,  by  precept  in  connection  with 
example,  by  forming  public  opinion,  to  spread  virtue  in 
addition  to  acquiring  it.  Our  indifference,  our  goodness, 
and  our  defects  are  all  necessarily  infectious. 

(k)  Five  Virtues  that  should  Give  the  Tone  to  the  Instruction. 
(i)  CHEERFULNESS. — Some     virtues     should     form     the 
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matrix  of  the  teaching  and  give  the  tone  to  the  instruction, 
including  the  instruction  in  the  -whole  school  curriculum.  The 
first  of  these  is  cheerfulness.  The  healthy  man  is  cheerful, 
and  does  not  eat  his  own  soul.  He  appreciates  others  ;  he  is 
genial  ;  he  is  not  irritated  by  trifles.  In  such  smaller  and 
larger  disappointments  as  are  inevitable  he  is  not  despondent, 
and  despair,  anger,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  are  far  from  him. 
Cheerfulness  possesses  many  virtues.  A  cheerful  person 
is  not  altogether  dependent  on  his  environment  for  his 
happiness,  and  therefore  will  not  be  strongly  tempted  to  fall 
into  the  sins  of  luxury  and  debauchery.  A  cheerful  person 
is  liked,  avoids  much  ill-will,  may  take  great  liberties,  and 
infects  others  with  his  cheerfulness  ;  he  is  able  to  bear  much 
without  feeling  the  strain  of  it ;  and  his  cheerfulness  should 
specially  show  itself  in  genial  courtesy,  sociability,  and  help- 
fulness. A  gloomy,  bitter  mood  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  teacher.  Seriousness  and  serenity  are  wholly  compatible 
with  cheerfulness.132 

(2)  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE. — Simplicity   of  tastes  is   another 
initial  virtue  which  should  be  tended.     Health  is  precious, 
and  must  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
most  comforts  and  luxuries  are  worse  than  superfluities,  for 
they  make  one  dependent  on  them  in  countless  ways,  and  are 
far    from    bracing    or    happiness-yielding.      The     man     of 
character  should  have  simple  tastes,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted 
to   be   idle   himself  or   to   enslave   others.     Professor  Felix 
Adler  rightly  points  to  the  dangers  of  a  home  where  the 
children  are  pampered  and  trained  to  a  life  of  self-indulgence. 
A  cheerful  man  of  simple  tastes  and  sound  judgment  is  the 
man  who,  armed  with  a  high  ideal,  will  accomplish   much, 
and  will  not  succumb  to  temptation. 

(3)  BROAD-MINDEDNESS. — Broad-mindedness  should  also 
distinguish  the  atmosphere  of  the  moral  lesson.     The  chame- 
leon  story   should   be   thoroughly   appreciated.     The   child 
must  feel  that  white,  yellow,   and    black   races  ;    Christian, 
Jewish,  and  other  Churches  ;  materialistic  and  spiritualistic 
philosophies  ;    Germans,    Englishmen,    and   those   of  other 
nationalities  ;  poor  and   rich  ;  ignorant  and  educated  ;    men 
belonging  to  this  or  to  that  political  party,  are  all  substan- 
tially one  in  worth.     Much  error  prevails,  and  with  it  some 
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evil  ;  but  it  is  as  likely  that  we  are  to  some  extent  in  error  as 
that  others  are,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  our  own  views 
are  not  wholly  justified  in  reason  and  in  conscience.  Our 
duty  must  be  to  encourage  the  search  for  truth  and  good  in 
order  to  minimise  error  and  evil,  and  not  to  look  down  upon 
others  when  we  are  possibly  their  inferiors.  Respect  for 
others,  for  the  sake  of  their  humanity,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  the  differences  between  men  are  as  a  rule  secondary, 
and  that  the  truth  and  the  good  are  not  altogether  on  our 
side,  combined  with  an  eagerness  on  our  part  to  abolish 
differences  through  encouraging  knowledge  and  promoting 
goodness,  should  preside  over  and  permeate  the  teaching. 
All  hatred  and  pride  should  be  discouraged  in  favour  of  the 
common  search  for  truth  and  good. 

(4)  FEARLESSNESS. — Fearlessness  is  another  atmospheric 
quality,  for  the  right  and  the  truth  should  be  served  unflinch- 
ingly.    To  be  illegitimately  influenced  by  ridicule,  by  flattery, 
by  friendship,  by  pleasures,  by  disappointment,  by  illness, 
by  want  of  recognition,  by  persecution,  by  threats,  by  love, 
by  family  or   party  considerations,   when   a   duty    is   to   be 
performed,  is  inexcusable.     Fearlessness  should  be  an   un- 
questioned principle,  for  a  weak-kneed  creature  who  balances 
every  pleasure  and  every  pain,  every  loss  and  every  gain, 
will  not  be  the  kind  of  man  or  woman   whom  we  wish  our 
scholar  to  become.133     Fearlessness  as  a  habit  should  be  easy 
to  communicate  when  it  is  constantly  assumed  in  the  class 
and  outside  it,  especially  since  it  is  a  relatively  easy  virtue 
where   cheerfulness   and   simple   tastes   prevail.     We    must 
remember,  too,  that  fearlessness  is  a  joyous  quality,  desirable 
in  itself,  and  that  cruel  martyrdom  is  rarely  required  of  men. 
Fearlessness,  as  here  conceived,  would  lead  men  to  dare  to 
do  the  right  and  dare  to  resist  evil,  and  that  with  the  expen- 
diture of  relatively  little  effort  or  self-denial.     The  fearless 
man    is   usually   to   be   envied,    and   the    man    who   always 
balances   gains   with   pains   is   to   be   pitied.     There   is   no 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  call  one's  soul  one's  own. 

(5)  ORDERLINESS. — Nothing  saves  more  time  and  temper 
than  orderliness.     To  have  an  appropriate  place  for  every- 
thing, and  to  keep  everything  in  that  place,  is  most  essential. 
Habitual  cleanliness  and  tidiness  ;  regular  keeping  of  resolu- 
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dons  and  promises  ;  orderly  thinking  and  business  habits  ; 
a  desire  for  order  in  the  home,  the  State,  and  the  world 
generally  ;  habitual  promptness,  punctuality,  attention,  and 
work  ;  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  is  regarded  as  the 
right  course  to  pursue  ;  in  fact,  regularity  and  orderliness  in 
all  things  are  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  individual 
and  to  mankind.  The  opposite  of  orderliness  is  chaos,  and 
means  contempt  for  the  lessons  of  experience.  For  these 
reasons  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  of  the  moral 
instruction  class  in  particular,  should  always  be  charged  with 
the  idea  of  orderliness. 

(/)  The  Best  Moral  Instruction  Scheme  will  be  Defeated  if 
Children  Leave  School  Early. 

The  most  perfectly  elaborated  system  of  instruction  may 
be  defeated  in  a  very  simple  way.  Let  the  child  be  taught 
till  it  is  nine  years  of  age  (as  in  Italy),  ten  years  of  age  (as  in 
Japan  until  recently),  or  eleven  years  of  age  (as  in  many 
cases  in  France),  then  be  launched  out  into  a  world  where 
much  is  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  child's  further  develop- 
ment in  an  ethical  direction,134  and  by  the  time  the  average 
child  comes  of  age  most  of  the  instruction  received  in  school 
will  be  a  vague  memory.  Leaving  school  early  has  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  sending  the  child  away  before 
even  the  period  of  learning  easily  has  arrived,  for  this  comes 
about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  If  education  is  to 
leave  ineradicable  traces,  we  must  insist  that  compulsory 
school  life  should  be  extended  to  tlie  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, that  up  to  that  age  the  child  should  be  prohibited 
from  accepting  any  employment,  be  it  for  an  hour  a  day  or  an 
hour  a  week,  and  that  the  attendance  at  school  be  strictly 
regular.  Industrial  and  rural  districts  are  in  this  respect 
gravely  to  blame,  and  governments  must  cease  to  yield  in 
any  way  to  the  demands  for  utilising  the  children  for  work 
before  the  age  mentioned  above.135 

Now,  what  is  true  of  instruction  generally  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  moral  instruction.  From  the  ethical  point  of 
view,  if  from  no  other,  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens  must 
insist  that,  if  the  children  are  to  receive  an  adequate  ground- 
ing in  morals,  moral  instruction  and  moral  education  must 
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be  extended  to  at  least  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  is 
foolish  to  expect  that  a  very  elementary  teaching  should 
suffice  to  do  what  no  such  elementary  teaching  would  be 
expected  to  achieve  in  any  other  subject.  If  the  School  is  to 
turn  out  good  citizens,  we  must  insist  on  an  adequate  and 
prolonged  course  of  moral  instruction,  and  on  an  ethical 
atmosphere  which  never  loses  contact  with  the  child. 
France,  the  pioneer  of  moral  instruction,  has  been  pecu- 
liarly lax  with  respect  to  School  age  and  School  attend- 
ance. 

(m)  The  Items  of  the  Daily  Programme,  ivith  Special 
Reference  to  Ethical  Songs. 

The  French  School  provides  that  moral  instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  primary  School  every  school-day,  and  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  practice  these  lessons,  the  first  of  the  day, 
last  about  half-an-hour  daily.136  This  will  be  regarded  in  time 
as  an  irreducible  minimum  for  such  an  important  and  wide 
subject  as  practical  ethics,  seeing  that,  for  instance,  as  much 
time  is  often  given  to-day  to  the  teaching  of  Hygiene. 
Teachers  will  naturally  arrange  for  repetition  lessons, 
for  learning  ethical  pieces  of  literature  by  heart,  for 
singing,  for  special  lessons  arising  out  of  current  events, 
and  the  like,  which  will  considerably  reduce  the  weekly  two 
and  a-half  hours  of  definite  ethical  teaching.  Indeed,  from 
the  age  of  eleven  the  half-hour  daily  should  become  about 
an  hour  a  day.  As  to  the  daily  programme,  much  might  be 
said.  Some  time  should  be  devoted  once  a  week  to  current 
events  (including  public  birthdays,  festivals,  etc.),  and  the 
interest  should  be  here  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
school,  the  village,  or  the  country  ;  and  once  a  fortnight,  or 
for  periods  together,  civics  and  law,  social  economy,  the 
story  of  our  general  civilisation,  and  hygiene,  might  be 
subjects  arranged  for  at  certain  stages.  A  few  poems  of 
rare  excellence  and  moral  value  should  be  learnt  by  heart 
until  the  child  has  in  time  mastered  all  that  is  ethically  best 
in  his  own  literature.  In  this  connection,  the  learning  by 
heart  of  maxims  and  of  resumes  cannot  be  recommended,  for 
these  seem  unpedagogical  and  are  not  employed  in  other 
school  subjects.  Maxims  cannot  be  connected,  and  they 
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mean  too  little  to  the  child  ;  and  resumes  suggest  learning 
by  rote  rather  than  understanding. 

Ethical  songs  should  be  a  settled  portion   of  the  moral 
instruction  lesson.     The  Churches  have  understood  the  value 
)f  school  hymns  and    have  cultivated   their   use,   and    it   is 
lifficult  to  understand  how  France,  which  has  developed  to 
;uch   a  high  degree   the   moral  education  side,    and  which 
ictually  refers  to  moral  songs  in  connection  with  the  infant 
Masses,  should  possess  no  ethical  hymn-books  for  the  young, 
'his  is  the  more  surprising  since  a  long  document  referring 
to  singing   in    public  elementary  schools,  published  by  the 
French    Minister   of    Public    Instruction    and   consisting   of 
suggestions  by  high  musical  authorities,  is  emphatic  on  the 
point   that   the   songs    should    possess    a   distinctly    ethical 
character.     The  moral  instruction  lesson,  on  certain   days  of 
the  week  at  least,  might  thus  be  begun  and  finished  with  a 
children's  ethical  song.137 

(n)  The  Active  Side  in  Moral  Education. 

Another  feature  of  moral  education  must  also  receive 
recognition.  The  customary  excursions  to  places  of  interest 
must  find  their  counterpart  in  ethical  visits  to  various  local 
institutions,  hospitals,  monuments,  fine  buildings,  zoological 
gardens,  woods,  and  streams.  Nor  is  active  well-doing, 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  object-lesson,  to  be  forgotten. 
Scrap-books  might  be  made  up  of  pictures  collected  by  the 
pupils,  and  toys  and  useful  gifts  should  be  manufactured  by 
the  children,  which  objects  are  to  be  presented  afterwards,  by 
deputation  or  otherwise,  to  hospitals,  to  cripple  homes,  and 
similar  institutions.  Birds  (especially  in  winter)  might  be 
fed,  domesticated  animals  attended  to,  parents  and  teachers 
helped,  younger  children  assisted,  etc.  Various  services  might 
be  planned  for  the  children  in  the  School,  and  generally  the 
active  side  should  receive  no  less  attention  than  the  side  of 
instruction.  Co-operation  among  the  children  is  another 
factor,138  and  children  might  join  Bands  of  Hope,  Guilds  of 
Courtesy,  and  Life  Brigades.  Fire-drill,  classes  in  first- 
aid,  etc.,  are  of  importance.139  Last  of  all,  though  not 
important  in  their  way,  might  be  collections  of  money 
for  philanthropic  purposes.  Future  generations  will  be 
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profoundly  grateful  to  the  moral  educationists  who  develop 
this  active  side  to  the  same  extent  as  the  teaching  side 
is  being  developed.140  Much  might  be  learned  here  from 
church  and  other  institutions. 

(o)   Vulcan  did  not  Fall  from  Heaven  in  a  Day. 

Everywhere  science  has  demonstrated  to  men  that  what  is 
of  import  is  not  the  obvious  and  the  large,  but  the  hidden 
and  the  microscopic.  The  sciences  of  physics,  of  chemistry, 
of  energetics,  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  of  biology, 
illustrate  the  point.  In  ethical  teaching,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
practice,  the  same  fundamental  truth  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
"  We  fall  not  from  virtue,  like  Vulcan  from  heaven,  in  a 
day  " — that  is,  virtues  are  not  lost  or  gained  all  of  a  sudden, 
nor  are  vices  kept  at  bay  by  contemplating  obvious  and  gross 
offences.  Unless  men  are  on  their  guard  against  what  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  conduct,  they  are  bound  to  become 
like  their  neighbours,  and  these  are  often  very  imperfect. 

Let  us  supply  a  single  example  which  many  men  have 
had  occasion  to  observe.  A  young  person  has  been  well 
brought  up  so  far  as  habits  are  concerned.  He  hears  vulgar 
talk,  and  is  shocked.  He  most  likely  moves  away  from  the 
persons  so  demeaning  themselves.  If  he  cannot  move  away, 
he  possibly  mutters  to  himself  in  order  not  to  hear  what  is 
said.  Gradually  he  gets  accustomed  to  hearing  such  talk, 
though  still  disgusted  with  it.  The  nausea  slowly  passes 
away,  and  gives  place  to  a  state  of  amusement.  Being 
amused,  he  indulges  after  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
in  a  little  low  talk  himself,  still  protesting  to  himself  that  he 
could  never  be  low  in  earnest  or  act  as  unchaste  men  do.  He 
becomes  progressively  more  and  more  used  to  such  talk,  and, 
a  few  steps  further,  his  words  become  symbols  of  his  actions. 

All  ethical  teaching  is  vain  if  the  scientific  truth  of  the 
gradual  fall  from  virtue  into  vice  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
One  may  put  it  otherwise,  and  say  that  with  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  fall  it  is  solely  the  ignorance  of  this 
truth  which  is  to  blame.  Much  excellent  and  otherwise 
effective  ethical  teaching  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  is 
thus  nullified,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  building  our 
moral  edifice  on  sand  if  we  ignore  the  active  influence  of  the 
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infinitesimal.  Nor  would  it  avail  much  to  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  process  to  the  children,  for  the  stages  often  pass  so 
insensibly  one  into  another  that  no  adult,  let  alone  a  child, 
could  discover  the  gradations.  Such  fine  distinctions  can 
>nly  be  recognised  by  noting  the  final  results  of  the  changes 

>r  the  worse  or  the  better. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  thing  to  be  done.     We 

lust  hitch  our  waggon  to  a  star  and  keep  it  hitched  there, 
>r,  what  is  a  safer  course,  endeavour  to  hitch  it  to  a  star 
iven  more  remote.  We  must  absolutely  refuse  all  compro- 

iise  with  sin,  even  if  the  compromise  appears  trivial,  because 
know  full  well  that  many  people  sink  very  low,  because 

ley  depart  a  fractional  distance  from  the  right.  To  meet 
this  contingency — granted  a  general  ethical  education — there 
exists  a  simple  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  right  should  be  done 
"unhesitatingly."  Once  we  know  what  sobriety,  kindness, 

tastity,  strenuousness,  a  simple  life,  orderliness  in  thought, 

rord  and  deed  require,  we  must  refuse  any  compromise  as 
to  whether  in  the  particular  case  we  may  or  may  not  depart 
from  the  rule.  In  cases  of  doubt  follow  the  rule  unhesitatingly, 
and  AFTERWARDS  inquire  into  the  matter.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  most  instances  the  doubt  was  not  justified,  and  that 
where  it  was  we  can  provide  suitably  for  the  future.  It  is  far 
more  important  not  to  tamper  with  the  rule  than  to  make  a 
mistake,  which  is  seldom  of  any  consequence.  Given,  then, 
a  clear  and  well-defined  ideal  of  orderliness,  sobriety,  chastity, 
strenuousness,  helpfulness,  and  justice,  we  shall  act  up  to  it 
unhesitatingly  and  eagerly ;  and  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
unperceivable  deterioration,  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  do 
a  little  more  than  seems  morally  required  of  us.141  Many 
writers  on  moral  instruction  recognise  this  truth — as,  indeed, 
the  religious  catechisms  recognise  it  in  theory,  and  some 
writers,  like  Dr.  Foerster,  dwell  on  it ;  but  ethical  teachers 
should  be  convinced  that  the  pivot,  the  centre,  the  soul  of 
practical  ethics  is  to  refuse  the  smallest,  the  most  trivial 
concession  to  sin,  and  steadily  to  labour  to  improve  oneself 
morally. I42 

(p)  The  Pedagogical  Need  of  an  Ideal. 
Those  interested  in   moral  instruction  have  felt  that  the 
virtues  should  somehow  culminate  in  one  virtue,  and  that 
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they   should    not   be   regarded   as   having    an    independent 
existence  of  their  own.     Some  one  ideal  should  embrace  all 
particular  ideals,  just  as  our  many  habits  should   be  expres- 
sions of  one  character.     The  Confucian  speaks  of  the  superior 
man,  the  Christian  of  the  true  Christian,  Herbert  of  the  honest 
man  ;  the  perfect  man  has  been  another  epithet,  and  the  word 
gentleman  has  been  recommended  as  being  all-comprehensive. 
After  much  thought,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
dignified  term  is  that  of  man.     To  be  a  man,  to  be  all  that  is 
specially  characteristic  of  man,  as  the  Stoics  interpreted  the 
word,  to  be  guided,  that  is,  by  broad  considerations  and  wide 
sympathies^  seems  not  only  a  comprehensive,  but  also  a  just 
and  practical,  ideal.     To  live  in  the  light  of  what  is  distinctive 
of  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  impulsiveness  of 
character  and  narrowness  of  outlook  which  link  us  to  the 
animal  world,  is  surely  a  safe  and  true  ideal  to  hold  before 
ourselves  and  the  youth  of  the  world.     The  superior  man,  the 
honest  man,  the  perfect  man,  the  true  man,  the  gentleman- 
all  seem  to  lack  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  injunction, 
"  Be  a  man  !  "I44     How  is   this  man   to  be  characterised   in 
general?     We  could  not  perhaps  sum  him  up  better  than  in 
the  characterisation  which  Bayard  received — "  a  man  without 
fear   or   reproach,"  a   formula   negative   in    expression   and 
positive  in  meaning.     Or  we  may  speak  of  him,  to  the  older 
children,   as  possessing    unflinching    rectitude   and    delicate 
refinement.     Or  we  may  think  of  him  as  exhibiting  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  of  courage,  prudence,  justice,  and  temperance  ; 
or  as  one  who  aims  at  being  a  perfect  citizen  in  a  perfect  State  ; 
or,  in  plain  phrase,  as  one  who  wishes  to  leave  the  world 
better  than  he  found   it,   or  as  one  who  connects  personal 
responsibility    with    glorious    opportunities    for    advancing 
humanity.     Each  of  these  formulae,  or  all  of  them,  or  similar 
ones,  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher,  to  suit  the  age  of  the 
child  ;    but  it  would    be  probably   best   to  choose  "  a  man 
without  fear  or  reproach,"  and  characterise  him  as  exhibiting 
the  cardinal  virtues,  as  possessing  unflinching  courage  and 
delicate  refinement,  as  being  a  perfect  citizen    in   a  perfect 
State,  as  leaving  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  as  con- 
necting personal  responsibility  with  glorious  opportunities  of 
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advancing  humanity.     For  pedagogical  and  ethical  reasons  it 
is  essential  to  insist  on  the  oneness  of  all  duty  and  all  goodness. I4S 

22.— THE  SHAPING  OF  THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  SYLLABUS. 
We  will  see  now  how  the  general  ethical  syllabus  might 
be  shaped,  for  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  present  in  this 
Report  a  syllabus  exactly  graded  and  developed.  We  would 
only  remark  that  for  practical  purposes  the  syllabus  could  not 
be  too  explicit  or  too  comprehensive.  Perhaps,  by  combining 
the  syllabuses  of  the  English  Moral  Instruction  League  with 
those  used  in  the  French  State  schools,  considerably  extending 
the  variety  of  detail,  the  maximum  of  good  might  be  achieved. 
In  its  final  shape  the  syllabus  should  be  the  product  of  many 
men's  thoughts,  and  should  be  based  on  repeated  attempts  to 
induce  the  largest  number  of  persons  representing  varying 
interests  to  make  contributions. 

23.— THE  TWELVE  CATEGORIES. 

We  will  utilise  the  French  plan  on  the  assumption  that  it 
consists  of  twelve  categories :  (a)  Home  and  Family,  (b) 
Companionship,  (c)  The  School,  (d)  Social  Life,  (e)  Animal 
Life,  (/)  Self-Respect,  (g)  Work,  (h)  Leisure  and  Pleasure, 
(i)  Nature,  (/)  Art,  (k)  Citizenship  and  Internationalism,  (/) 
Past  and  Future. 

24.— THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SCHEME. 

Here  is  a  scheme  which  probably  embraces  all  the 
important  relations  of  life,  both  static  and  dynamic,  and 
ensures  that  the  thought  and  sense  of  duty,  when  developed, 
shall  be  no  provincial  matter,  no  conception  which  ignores 
life  in  its  breadth  and  depth,  no  vague  mass  of  obscure 
feelings  and  impulses.  The  child  will,  by  the  time  he  leaves 
School,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  thoroughly  know  and 
appreciate  these  relations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  grasped  by 
the  young.  If  men  and  women  generally  were  fully  aware 
of  them,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  great  ethical  advance  and 
gain,  for  provincialism  and  empty  sentiment  would  be  things 
of  the  past. 

The  child  is  familiar  with  most  of  these  categories  as 
concrete  realities,  and,  therefore,  readily  appreciates  and 
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understands  them,146  thus  making  the  task  of  the  teacher 
relatively  easy,  while  the  teacher  himself  has  a  wealth  of 
material  put  at  his  disposal  which  he  can  arrange  and 
communicate  to  the  children. 

A  glance  at  the  skeleton  scheme  will  show  the  advance  of 
the  adapted  French  scheme  over  others,  especially  over  those 
based  on  lists  or  groups  of  virtues.  It  was  a  happy  inspira- 
tion for  the  French  Conseil  Superieur  to  have  adopted  this 
concrete  form,  suggested  in  substance  by  Paul  Janet,147  which 
forces  teachers  and  the  writers  of  handbooks  to  be  concrete 
and  broad-minded. 

25.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SUGGESTED  CATEGORIES. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  forward  and  develop  the  most 
evident  implications  in  the  twelve  categories. 
(a)  Home  and  Family. 

The  home  and  family  embrace  the  home  (including  near 
neighbours),  children,  parents,  grandparents  and  great  grand- 
parents, relatives  of  every  degree,  including  deceased  relatives 
of  a  near  degree,  adopted  children  or  others  sharing  the  home, 
household  helps  or  servants,148  as  well  as  domestic  animals. 
The  more  special  virtues  of  the  home  and  the  family  are  : 
loving  concord,149  mutual  aid,  allowance  for  different  tempera- 
ments and  capacities,  obedience,  gratitude,  sympathy,  and 
honouring  the  family  by  one's  conduct.  An  ideal  family, 
acting  as  a  member  of  an  ideal  family,  as  well  as  respecting 
others'  families,  is  the  end.150 

(b)  Companionship. 

Companionship  ranges  from  casual  acquaintanceship 
(comprising  also  the  men  and  women  we  hear  or  read  of)  to 
devoted  friendship,  including  the  relations  between  youths 
and  maidens,  men  and  women,  and  those  of  courtship.  The 
centre  of  gravity  lies  here,  of  course,  in  friendship,  where 
trust,  respect,  and  loving  service  are  expected.  Heartfelt 
respect,  genial  courtesy,  ready  tolerance,  trust,  and  helpful- 
ness are  the  special  virtues  referring  to  this  section.  The  end 
is  ideal  companionship,  acting  as  an  ideal  companion  would, 
and  respecting  others'  companions. 

(c)  The  School. 

School,  as  here  conceived,  embraces  all  study  and  progress 
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in  school,  out  of  school,  and  after  leaving  school.  The  love 
of  knowledge,  of  literature  and  science,  of  moral  and  physical 
improvement,  are  parts  of  it.  The  term  "school"  is  employed 
because  the  School  is  the  symbol  of  knowledge  and  of  individual 
progress.  The  elementary  school  virtues  are:  the  desire  to 
improve,  industry,  concentration,  perseverance,  punctuality, 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  others,  respecting  teachers  and 
fellow-scholars,  obeying  the  school  regulations,  encouraging 
each  other  in  everything  good,  and  being  jealous  of  the  tone 
of  the  class  and  of  the  school.151  Loving,  seeking,  dissemi- 
nating, and  promoting  the  good  and  the  true,  and  living  and 
dying  for  them,  are  the  complementary  virtues  for  those  who 
have  left  school.  The  end  is  a  high  degree  of  intellectual, 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  physical  education  for  all,  and  steady 
individual  and  social  growth  in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

(d)  Social  Life. 

Social  life  embraces  the  general  social  life — our  relation  to 
our  neighbours,  the  people  in  the  street,  in  the  tramcar,  the 
railway,  the  boat,  the  post  office,  the  shop,  the  theatre,  the 
concert-room,  the  lecture-hall,  the  public  meeting,  and  so 
forth  ;  in  short,  social  life  embraces  all  the  persons  we  meet 
with  casually  or  whom  we  might  affect  by  our  conduct.  As 
in  (£),  heartfelt  respect,  genial  courtesy,  tolerance  based  on 
respect,  consideration  for  others,  bearing  in  mind  the  results 
to  others  of  our  conduct,  trust,  and  helpfulness  are  the  special 
virtues.  Ideal  sociability,  acting  in  accordance  with  such 
an  ideal,  and  gladly  respecting  the  social  life  of  others,  is  the 
end. 

(e)  Animal  Life. 

Animal  life,  as  here  understood,  refers  to  harmless  and 
ferocious,  domesticated  and  undomesticated  animals,  includ- 
ing the  whole  range  of  animals  we  are  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with,  directly  or  indirectly.  Domestic  animals — cats 
and  dogs,  horses  and  donkeys,  cows  and  sheep — more 
especially  require  thoughtful  treatment ;  wild  animals, 
especially  birds,152  should  not  be  kept  in  captivity,  or,  if 
kept  captive,  be  at  least  well  cared  for.  Harmless  animals 
should  not  be  hunted,  and  wild  animals  should  not  be  in  any 
way  tortured  or  hunted  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  ; 
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slaughter-houses  should  be  humanely  conducted,  and  the 
transport  of  animals  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  kindness  ;  birds  should  not  be  killed  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  headgear  ;  no  unnecessary  furs,  and 
humanising  the  methods  of  obtaining  fur  ;  knowledge  of 
animals,  especially  of  birds,  through  observation  in  natural 
haunts,  and  attracting  the  harmless  ones  to  gardens  and 
public  spaces  ;  place  of  domestic  animals  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  and  in  economics.  The  special  virtues  to  be 
shown  towards  animals  are  respect,  kindness,  fellow-feeling, 
and  (to  domestic  animals)  gratitude.  The  end  is  respect  for 
animals  on  our  part  and  generally. 

(/)  Self-Respect. 

The  virtue  of  self-respect  covers  a  wide  area,  and  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  treat  of,153  including,  as  it  does,  a  thorough 
cultivation  of  a  healthy  body,  mind  and  character.  Consis- 
tency, truthfulness,  moderation  in  everything,  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  physical  culture  in  general,  orderliness,  courage, 
dignity,  chastity,  modesty,154  magnanimity,  generosity,  care 
for  the  good  of  others,  living  according  to  a  high  ideal — all 
may  be  brought  under  the  heading  of  Self-Respect.155  The 
end  is  uprightness  and  inward  growth  and  harmony  cherished 
in  oneself  and  in  others. 

(g)   Work. 

By  work  we  understand  the  trade,  profession,  or  occupa- 
tion which  anyone  is  following.  Work  we  conceive  of  as  that 
which  gives  us  our  ideas,  our  food,  our  raiment,  our  shelter, 
and  everything  else  which  makes  life  desirable.  Work 
should  be  regular,  prolonged,  strenuous,  intelligent,  resource- 
ful, original,  thorough,  useful,  and  beautiful ;  and  honesty 
should  rule  supreme  in  occupations.156  Our  relations  to  fellow- 
workers  and  trade  unions  must  not  be  omitted,  nor  the  gravity 
of  choosing,  following,  or  leaving  an  occupation.  Work 
also  includes  the  activities  of  the  bureaucracy,  of  members  of 
local  and  national  representative  bodies,  including  the  states- 
men and  heads  of  states  ;  and  of  these  are  especially  required 
an  eager  desire  to  serve  the  community,  thoughtfulness, 
absolute  respect  for  the  general  good,  and  complete  integrity 
or  incorruptibility.  The  duties  of  the  soldier  and  officer,  the 
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lawyer  and  judge,  the  teacher,  thinker  and  physician,  and  those 
of  the  philanthropist  and  reformer,  are  treated  under  the  same 
heading.  We  also  deal  here  with  the  work  of  the  home  and 
the  school,  with  the  sources  and  the  right  use  of  wealth  in 
home,  factory,  mine,  and  field,  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  is  one  market  which  satisfies  man's  manifold 
wants.  The  general  ideal  is  a  co-operative  commonwealth 
where  everybody  gladly  and  efficiently  works,  and  the 
individual  ideal  is  to  work  and  to  help  others  to  work,  as 
men  and  women  would  work  in  an  ideal  commonwealth. 
(The  subject  of  this  section  should  form  the  basis  of  a 
separate  ethical  course  on  Social  Economy,  including  the 
problems  of  private,  social,  political,  and  international 
economy.) 

(H)  Leisure  and  Pleasure. 

Under  Leisure  and  Pleasure  come  the  amusements  of 
children  ;  the  excursions,  travels,  games,  and  entertainments 
of  younger  and  older  people,  as  well  as  all  the  serious  work 
which  those  who  have  reached  maturity  may  be  busy  with 
in  their  spare  time  ;  the  use  of  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  of 
leisure  due  to  illness,  unemployment,  and  similar  causes  ; 
the  well-deserved  rest  of  those  whose  life's  work  is  done  ;  and 
the  legitimate  desire  for  being  happy.  The  provision  of 
museums  and  galleries,  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  of  public 
theatres  and  concerts,  and  of  festivities  and  cheap  excursions, 
fall  under  this  heading.  Smoking,  drinking,  gambling, 
betting,  idleness,  incontinence,  are  naturally  to  be  condemned 
in  accordance  with  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  Far-sighted 
philanthropy,  and  assisting  such  philanthropy,  have  their 
place  here.  The  end  is  a  sanely  joyous  life  and  leisure  well 
spent,  and  the  encouragement  generally  of  sane  pleasure  and 
healthy  leisure.  One's  example  counts  here  for  much. 

(i)  Nature. 

The  category  of  Nature  has  a  threefold  aspect,  (i)  First 
and  foremost  comes  the  love  of  Nature  for  Nature's  sake. 
The  woods,  the  flowers,157  the  birds,  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  brooks,  rivers  and  seas,  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  springtime,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
should  be  loved  for  their  beauty.  Excursions  into  the  country, 
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travels  abroad,  should  also  be  encouraged  in  this  connection. 
(2)  Our  absolute  dependence  on  Nature  should  be  made  plain 
to  the  child,  and  it  should  be  shown  that  if  we  disregard  that 
dependence,  if  we  wish  to  lord  it  over  Nature,  disease  and 
death  follow.  Men  speak  truly  of  mother  Earth.  Like  a 
mother,  children  should  love  her.  Earth,  too,  is  man's  larger 
home,  and  home  is  something  precious.  Larger  than  earth 
is  the  Universe,  and  we  are  parts  of  the  Universe.  The  suns 
and  stars,  as  has  been  said,  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
infinity  in  time  and  space  of  the  Universe,  and  the  thought 
that  we  are  integral  portions  of  it,  must  fill  us,  on  reflection, 
with  wonder  and  awe.  (3)  Nature  does  not  reveal  herself  to 
the  idle  gaze.  She  yields  up  her  secrets  only  to  long  research. 
Careful  observation,  experiment,  calculation,  and  consequent 
reflection  have  shown  us  the  simplicity  and  constancy  of 
Nature's  scheme.  Science  has  thus  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  degrading  superstitions,  and,  on  the 
other,  is  arming  man  with  almost  incalculable  power. 
Science  not  only  shows  the  order  in  outward  nature,  but  it 
tells  us  how  to  bring  about  a  reign  of  order  and  solidarity  in 
self  and  in  humanity.  The  general  end  is  the  love  of  natural 
scenery,  wonder  at  the  vastness  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
Universe,  respect  for  science  and  its  methods,  and  the 
dissemination  of  that  love,  wonder,  and  respect.158 

(/)  Art. 

Art  introduces  us  to  the  beautiful  in  human  products, 
including  the  products  of  culture,  human  beings.  Under 
this  heading  we  treat  of  making  the  human  world  and  human 
life  beautiful  in  every  aspect,  and  more  especially  we  treat  of 
the  duty  to  produce  only  beautiful  things  that  shall  be  to  the 
user,  the  beholder,  and  to  posterity  a  joy  for  ever.X59  Man's 
successful  struggles  with  Nature  should  be  fully  examined. 
(The  subject  of  this  section  and  that  of  the  last  might  be 
treated  in  a  separate  ethical  course  on  Nature  and  Art.) 

(k)  Citizenship  and  Internationalism. 

Citizenship  covers  much  ground.  It  embraces  the  various 
local  institutions — the  post  office,  the  police  station,  the 
fire  brigade,  lifeboats,  the  magistracy,  museums,  as  well 
as  public  conveyances,  charitable  work,  monuments,  streets 
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open  spaces,  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  the 
system  of  sewers,  and  so  forth.  The  meaning  of  local  rates, 
the  selection  and  election  of  public  representatives,  the  serious 
duties  of  those  elected,  the  purpose  of  local  authorities,  are 
here  discussed. 

Next  comes  national  patriotism,  including  references  to 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  functions  of 
government.  Here  especially  must  be  pointed  out  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  high-minded  men, 
as  well  as  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  first  arousing 
gratitude,  and  the  second  the  determination  to  continue  the 
work  of  reform.  In  this  connection,  the  child  could  be  made 
to  feel  that  he,  too,  is  in  duty  bound  to  become  a  reformer 
when  he  grows  to  man's  estate,  and  that  citizenship  requires 
of  him  to  make  every  relation  of  life — filial,  social,  economic, 
religious — in  which  he  enters,  to  harmonise  with  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  State.  From  this  point  of  view  most  duties 
become  civic  duties.  Particularly  to  the  older  boy  or  girl  the 
importance  of  good  political,  legal,  and  industrial  institutions 
must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  share  everybody  is  expected  to 
take,  by  careful  deliberation,  independent  thought,  and 
determined  action,  in  further  improving  them.  The  pure 
aim,  the  grave  responsibility,  and  the  complete  integrity  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  of  those  publicly  elected  and  electing 
must  be  insisted  on.  The  State  must  be  ethically  conceived 
of,  and  must  have  for  its  object  the  good  of  all.160  The  watch- 
words "Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,"  "Love,  Order, 
and  Progress,"  as  well  as  the  notion  of  Justice,  are  specially 
applicable  to  citizenship,  though  these  should  refer  just  as 
much  to  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Internationalism  is  concerned  with  our  private  and  public 
relations  to  other  nations  and  races.  It  includes  the  peace 
movement,  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  arbitration  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice,  and  the 
movement  which  aims  at  bringing  about  a  federation  of  the 
world,  politically  and  otherwise.  The  growth  of  these  move- 
ments should  be  sketched,  and  action  in  their  support  should 
receive  praise.  Internationalism  also  comprises  the  holding 
of  international  congresses  and  the  encouragement  of 
international  undertakings,  travel  abroad,  the  value  of  an 
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international  language,  and  the  reading  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  other  nations.  It  also  includes  an  appreciation 
of  the  various  nations,  their  diversity  and  their  essential 
likeness  to  us.  The  differences  must  be  shown  to  be 
secondary,  and  to  be  induced  by  social  conditions  chiefly. 
Here  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  countries  have  much  to 
learn  from  one  another,  that  all  have  excellent  customs  worth 
imitating,  and  that  customs  which  seem  to  us  strange  are  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  ours.  To  the  thoughtless  foreigner 
our  ways  appear  as  curious  and  imperfect  as  his  ways  seem 
to  us  (if  we  are  unwise)  absurd  and  crude.  Nor  do  the 
ordinary  customs  show  the  heart  of  a  people.  The  ideal  is  a 
universal  brotherhood,  and  individually  and  collectively  we 
must  strive  to  draw  the  ideal  nearer  and  to  live  in  the  light  of 
it.  Citizenship  is  local,  national,  and  international.161  (The 
contents  of  this  section  might  form  the  basis  of  a  separate 
course  on  Civics — local,  national,  and  international,  the 
primary  aim  of  which  would  be  to  rouse  a  strong,  intelligent, 
and  permanent  civic  interest.) 

(/)  Past  and  Future. 

Past  and  future  offer  much  food  for  reflection.  The 
teacher  will  progressively  unfold  how  we  have  risen  from 
animal-like  shouts  to  a  series  of  languages,  some  of  which 
possess  nearly  100,000  words,  and  so  forth  with  progress  in 
general — all  which  has  meant  individual  and  collective  effort. 
We  are  essentially  social  beings,  absolutely  dependent  on 
society.  All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  ages  of  struggle, 
labour,  and  pain.  Let  the  teacher  picture  what  we  should 
be,  or  have,  without  society,  and  how  all  we  possess  is  the 
outcome  of  slow  collective  development,  as  with  a  coral  reef. 
If  the  world  now  is  imperfect,  how  almost  infinitely  superior 
is  it  to  the  first  stages  in  man's  career  !  And  shall  we  do 
nothing  in  return,  perhaps  even  seek  to  turn  the  hands  of  the 
clock  of  time  backwards?  Shall  we  not  joyfully  join  the 
many  who  have  done  so  much,  and  add  to  what  they  have 
done?  Should  we  not  leave  the  world  better  than  we  found 
it,  just  as  others  have  left  it  better  than  they  found  it?  Far 
as  we  have  progressed  towards  the  ideal,  we  are  not  yet  any- 
where near  it.  Let  the  teacher  picture,  in  connection  with 
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historic  Utopias,  the  far-off  future  and  the  happiness  and  lofty 
virtues  which  shall  be  common — knowledge,  beauty,  truth, 
justice,  goodwill,  warm  respect.  And  all  this  as  the  outcome 
of  combined  human  effort.  To  us  it  is  given  to  do  something 
towards  bringing  about  a  perfect  society.  Individually  we 
can  do  little,  yet  out  of  these  individual  efforts,  multiplied  a 
millionfold,  our  civilisation  has  been  built  up.  Let  the 
teacher  impress  upon  the  children  our  absolute  dependence 
on  the  past ;  the  debt  we  are  in  honour  bound  to  repay,  since 
millions  have  toiled  for  us  ;  and  the  beauty  of  living  in  the 
deep  consciousness  and  the  large  interests  of  what  is  revealed 
by  a  study  of  the  past  and  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  The 
notion  of  orderly  progress  and  a  progressive  order,  the  need 
for  and  the  encouragement  of  liberty  of  thought  and  a  good 
education  for  all,  the  value  of  civic  institutions,  the  devotion 
to  humanity,  the  reading  of  the  great  books  of  the  past,  may 
all  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  section  of  the  subject.  Our  life 
purpose  should  be  dominated  by  gratitude  to  and  admiration 
for  the  past,  and  the  determination,  individual  and  collective, 
to  bring  about  an  ideal  humanity.  (The  subject  of  this 
section  might  form  the  basis  of  a  separate  ethical  course,  the 
Story  of  Civilisation.) 

26.— A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  MUST  ELABORATE  THE 
SYLLABUS. 

Such  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  material  basis  of  a 
possible  system  of  moral  instruction.  That  the  material 
permits  being  treated  in  ever  more  developed  and  refined 
forms,  from  the  infant  class  to  the  university,  is  evident ;  and 
it  would  be  the  business  of  a  special  syllabus  committee  to 
work  out  the  plan  in  detail,  in  order  to  cover  at  least  ten 
years,  say  from  the  age  of  seven  to  seventeen.  A  study  of 
the  many  syllabuses  now  in  existence  would  help  much  in  this 
direction.  We  repeat,  even  the  mere  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  various  relations  of  life — knowledge  duly  acquired  like 
living  knowledge  generally,  and  not  in  the  form  of  arbitrary 
summaries — would  tend  to  advance  morality  to  a  sensible 
extent. 
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27.— AFTER  THE  SPECIAL  VIRTUES  COME  THE  GENERAL 

VIRTUES. 

In  dealing  with  the  twelve  categories — which  should  be 
organically  connected  as  representing  the  one  category  of 
Life — we  have  treated  of  the  scope  of  morality  as  well  as  of  the 
special  virtues  complementary  to  the  various  relationships  of 
life.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  general  virtues  which  enter 
into  life  as  a  whole. 

The  last  six  of  the  Ten  Commandments162  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  have  been  so  excellently  interpreted  by  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  Churches  that  we  might  be  tempted  to 
take  these  as  our  basis  for  the  scheme  of  general  virtues. 
There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  taking  such  a 
course.  It  would  be  invidious  to  drop  the  first  four  Com- 
mandments ;  the  Commandments  themselves  as  enumerated 
in  the  Bible  are  negative  and  narrow  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  give  a  re-interpretation  of  an  interpretation.163 
On  these  grounds  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  time-honoured 
Commandments. 

28.— THE  FOUR  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  AS  THE  FOUNTAIN 
OF  THE  SPECIAL  VIRTUES. 

In  the  four  cardinal  virtues  we  find,  however,  what  we 
want.  These  virtues  reflected  once  the  total  ethics  of  Greek 
life  ;  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,164  and  they  are  still  current  coin  the  world  over, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  words  has  somewhat  changed. 
If  we,  then,  select  the  cardinal  virtues  of  courage,  justice, 
prudence,  and  temperance,  and  re-interpret  them  systema- 
tically as  the  Churches  have  re-interpreted  the  Command- 
ments, we  may  achieve  our  purpose — a  simple  scheme  of 
closely  connected  individual  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher 
would,  consequently,  have  to  treat  of  the  twelve  relationships 
of  life  and  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  these  together, 
properly  developed  and  unified,  would  yield  the  complete 
material  for  the  moral  instruction  lessons. 

Let  us  consider  the  four  virtues,  and  seek  for  an  interpre- 
tation consonant  with  modern  morality. 
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(a)  Courage,  Individual  and  Social. 

Without  courage  nothing  can  be  achieved,  and  much 
courage  is  required  to  achieve  anything  of  value.  We  must 
face  with  equanimity  ridicule,  contumely,  persecution,  sick- 
ness, and  martyrdom  ;  but  also  praise,  power,  and  pomp. 
A  man  must  be  without  fear.  The  courageous  man  perse- 
veres, is  patient,  forgiving,  admits  his  mistakes,  ever  speaks 
the  truth,  is  candid,  frank,  and  modest.  Illness,  disappoint- 
ment, poverty,  misery,  ingratitude,  malice,  and  hatred  do 
not  unnerve  him,  nor  do  they  make  him  swerve  from  his 
purpose.  Whatever  happens,  he  does  his  duty  in  the  social 
as  in  the  individual  life,  and  is  what  he  appears  to  be. 
Courage  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  virtue. 

(b)  Justice,  Individual  and  Social. 

The  just  man  is  just  towards  himself  and  towards  others. 
He  looks  upon  all  men  as  primarily  equal,  and  in  framing  or 
executing  laws,  or  in  public  elections,  he  knows  no  distinc- 
tions between  men.  He  treats  everyone  justly,  not  curtailing 
the  liberty  of  anyone,  not  hurting  anyone's  feelings,  not 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  anyone,  not  misleading  anyone, 
not  letting  another  be  dealt  with  unjustly ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seeking  to  increase  everybody's  liberty,  respecting 
and  honouring  others'  feelings  and  ideas  ;  desirous  to  say 
only  what  is  good  of  his  neighbour,  and  cherishing  his 
neighbour's  reputation  as  his  own  ;  leading  everybody 
aright ;  increasing  the  happiness  of  others  ;  and  labouring 
that  everybody  should  be  dealt  with  justly.  He  takes  account 
of  men's  peculiar  capacities,  individualities,  and  sensibilities, 
and  is  just  to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  those  in  any  way 
handicapped.  He  recognises  social  responsibility  in  good 
and  evil,  and  is  anxious  for  just  social  conditions  which 
shall  encourage  men  to  be  just.  Wishing  to  be  just  himself, 
he  contributes  his  full  share,  by  labour,  example,  and 
precept,  towards  encouraging  individuals,  society,  and  the 
State  to  be  just.  He  will  not  do  unto  others  what  he  does 
not  wish  others  to  do  to  him,  and  he  will  do  to  others  more 
than  what  he  wishes  others  to  do  to  him.  He  will  be  anxious 
that  each  man  shall  receive  his  just  share  of  the  labours  of 
the  ages,  and  he  is  conscious  of  his  enormous  debt  to  the 
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past  and  to  his  fellows  now  living.  He  works  for  a  reign  of 
justice  where  each  shall  stand  by  all  and  all  by  each,  where 
each  shall  receive  according  to  his  needs  and  each  give 
according  to  his  capacities,  where  co-operation  and  friend- 
ship shall  replace  competition  and  rivalry.165  He  will  be 
just  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

(c)  Prudence,  Individual  and  Social. 

Prudence  to-day  means  care  that  one's  health  or  one's 
possessions  should  not  suffer,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
advantaged.  The  original  and  wider  acceptation,  which 
should  not  be  difficult  to  restore,  is  the  one  we  adopt.  The 
prudent  man  assures  himself  that  the  means  he  uses  shall  be 
those  that  shall  conduce  to  the  end  he  desires.  He  looks  before 
he  leaps.  He  is  not  a  moral  bigot  who  is  indifferent  as  to 
the  result  of  his  actions  so  long  as  his  intentions  are  unex- 
ceptionable.166 He  makes  sure  of  both,  intention  and  result, 
and  does  all  in  his  power  in  order  that  the  consequences 
shall  agree  with  the  intentions.  Accordingly,  the  prudent 
man  reflects  and  observes  much,  is  prepared  for  emergencies, 
is  willing  to  learn  from  others  and  seeks  their  advice,  dis- 
courages action  from  sudden  impulses,  has  presence  of 
mind,  educates  himself  thoroughly  so  as  to  be  able  to  reason 
and  to  judge  well,  and,  because  one  can  never  know  enough, 
remains  a  life-long  student.  He  is  calm  and  serene.  He 
weighs  his  words ;  and  he  is  careful  of  his  tone  of  voice  and 
of  his  manners,  besides  being  thoughtful  in  his  actions.  He 
orders  his  desires,  his  thoughts,  his  words,  and  his  actions, 
and  the  sense  of  order  penetrates  all  his  habits  and  activities. 
He  has  a  life-purpose,  and  acts  from  the  largest  considera- 
tions. And,  being  interested  in  right  action  generally,  he 
will  encourage  a  system  of  universal  education  which  shall 
train  the  judgment  and  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  will  promote  science  and  life-long  culture  ;  and 
he  will  seek  to  promote  warm  respect  for  others'  opinions, 
docility,167  independence,  originality  of  thought,  general 
self-restraint,  and  a  broad  outlook  which  shall  embrace  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  humanity.  His  prudence 
will  also  extend  to  a  wise  harbouring  of  health  and  wealth  in 
himself,  in  others,  and  in  the  State,  so  that  nothing  is  wasted 
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id  everything  is  thought  of — work,  leisure,  robust  health, 
old  age,  unemployment,  illness,  accidents,  and  other  condi- 
tions tending  towards  or  against  a  full  life  for  one  and  all. 
Prudence,  in  short,  means  being  thoughtful  in  all  things. 
Prudence  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  virtue. 

The  virtue  of  prudence,  except  in  its  most  obvious  form, 
has  scarcely  received  recognition  in  ethical  manuals. 
Prudence  requires  not  only  general  thoughtfulness  and 
care  for  bodily  and  material  welfare,  but  it  demands  tact  in 
dealing  with  different  ages  and  differing  temperaments, 
understanding  of  others'  points  of  view,  recognition  that  we 
must  be  bold,  enterprising,  ready,  ingenious,  shrewd,  far- 
sighted,  original,  thorough,  alert,  quick,  resourceful,  and 
energetic  in  individual  and  social  thought  and  action. 
General  conscientiousness  and  general  thoughtfulness  form 
the  indispensable  foundations  of  social  life  ;  but  only  the 
many  qualities  just  enumerated  allow  us  to  rear  a  fair 
structure  on  them.  Efficiency  is  the  crown  of  the  cardinal 
virtues. 

Furthermore.  The  scientific  method  must  not  be  reserved 
for  scientific  investigations  only.  Correct  observation,  careful 
experimenting,  accurate  calculation,  bold  and  yet  wary 
generalisation  and  deduction,  must  be  common  property. 

(d)  Temperance. 

Temperance  is  often  regarded  to-day  as  the  equivalent  of 
moderation  in  consuming  intoxicating  liquors,  and  its 
importance  in  this  sense  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised 
in  our  day  when  the  drink  demon  rages  like  a  pestilence.168 
Temperance,  however,  manifestly  does  not  refer  to  drink 
alone.  Moderation  in  eating,  simplicity  in  dress,  furniture, 
and  housing  accommodation,  are  other  aspects  of  the  same 
virtues.169  Modesty,  open-mindedness,  peacefulness, 
chastity,170  calmness,  thoughtfulness,  must  all  be  expected 
from  the  temperate  person.  Moderation  and  restraint  in  all 
things  referring  to  body,  mind,  and  morals  is  here  the 
watchword.  From  that  vantage-ground  we  reach  the  concept 
of  a  harmony,  and  a  harmonious  development  of  the  inner 
life — in  a  word,  of  a  well-tempered  life.  Living  strictly 
according  to  an  ideal,  always  consistent,  always  cheerful  and 
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serene,  always  undaunted,  always  subordinating  the  animal 
to  the  man,  always  frank,  always  dignified  in  illness  and 
misfortune  as  well  as  in  health  and  good  fortune,  always 
grateful  to  the  past  and  determined  to  repay  what  we  owe, 
always  loving  our  fellows  whose  services  are  indispensable 
to  us  and  with  whom  we  feel  as  one.  From  such  a  conception 
of  temperance  many  other  aspects  could  be  deduced  by  the 
scholar  and  by  the  teacher.  The  Greeks,  the  Stoics  more 
especially,  St.  Paul,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Montaigne,  and 
Bishop  Butler  may  be  consulted  on  the  nature  of  temper- 
ance.171 

29.— THE  TWELVE  RELATIONS  AND  THE  FOUR  VIRTUES. 

An  outline  of  the  implications  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
has  been  offered  above.  This  must  naturally  be  systemati- 
cally and  organically  developed,  and  in  that  development  the 
various  lists  of  virtues  to  be  found  in  catechisms  and  other 
books  could  be  utilised.  The  chief  thing,  however,  is  the 
systematic  application  of  those  four  virtues  to  the  twelve 
relations  of  life.  What  must  be  impressed  on  the  scholars 
is  the  love  and  the  practice  of  the  four  virtues,  while  the 
manifold  implications  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  refinement 
and  an  elucidation  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  emphasis  on 
them  should  be  indirect.  Let  the  child  love  the  cardinal 
virtues  as  such,  and  he  will  readily  learn  and  appreciate  their 
implications.  Moreover,  the  four  virtues  must  be  presented 
as  implications  of  the  one  virtue  of  Manliness — of  being  a  man 
without  fear  or  reproach,  a  man  who  has  wide  sympathies  and 
is  guided  by  broad  considerations,  and  respect  for  the  twelve 
relationships  of  life  should  also  be  summed  up  in  the  same 
fundamental  virtue  or  quality  of  Manliness.  The  whole 
scheme  of  moral  instruction  might  be  divided  into  (i)  special 
or  relational  virtues  dealing  with  the  various  relations  of  life, 
and  (2)  general  or  life  virtues  dealing  with  the  moral  life  as  a 
whole.  In  this  way  the  oneness  of  duty  and  goodness  can 
be  demonstrated  to  the  child,  and  all  disconnected  abstrac- 
tions avoided.  We  should  really  have  two  categories — the 
one  dealing  with  the  several  relationships  of  life,  and  the 
other  with  what  is  common  to  these  relationships.172 
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30.— WANTED  :  A  GRADUATED  SYLLABUS  OF  TEN  SECTIONS 
FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

We  have  sketched  above  a  general  ideal — the  situations 
in  which  a  man  finds  himself,  and  the  virtues  which  he 
should  exhibit  in  those  situations.  Assuming  the  sketch  to 
be  embodied  in  a  well-thought-out  and  graduated  Syllabus 
of  ten  sections  for  ten  years  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
seventeen,  we  have  what  will  soon  be  demanded  from  every 
school.  At  the  present  day,  of  course,  the  age  of  fourteen  is 
about  the  average  school  age  limit  for  children,  and,  there- 
fore, a  primary  (to  the  age  of  fourteen)  and  a  secondary  (to 
the  age  of  eighteen),  as  well  as  a  college,  Syllabus  should  be 
prepared. 

31.— SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  pass  through  Secondary 
schools  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  other  number 
which  only  visits  the  Primary  schools  ;  but  if  we  reflect 
that  the  former  will,  in  all  likelihood,  occupy  most  of  the 
positions  of  responsibility  in  business  life,  in  the  professions 
and  in  the  government  of  the  country,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  importance  of  a  sound  system  of  moral  instruction  for 
Secondary  schools  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Add  to  this  that 
the  age  of  the  pupils  makes  the  acquisition  of  reasoned  and 
systematised  knowledge  peculiarly  easy,  and  the  case  for  a 
system  of  Secondary  moral  instruction  is  complete.  In  such 
a  system  integrity,  industry,  the  considerate  treatment  of 
subordinates,  care  for  the  common  welfare,  intelligent  and 
conscientious  interest  in  civic  life,  the  wise  use  of  wealth,  the 
ethics  of  the  various  professions,  the  promotion  of  reforms 
and  of  all  that  beautifies  and  elevates  life,  the  value  of  leisure 
and  how  to  fill  it,  individual  and  social  progress,  independ- 
ence of  judgment,  sexual  purity,  strict  sobriety,  general 
self-control  and  self-respect,  and  many  other  virtues,  would 
be  emphasised.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  be  too  optimistic 
concerning  the  results  of  such  a  course  in  ethics  ;  for  if  young 
men  and  women,  as  they  entered  life,  entered  it  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  moral  tasks  before  them  and  with  noble 
ideals  as  their  guide,  the  present  callousness,  class  prejudices, 
and  unethical  indifferentism  and  conservatism,  would  make 
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room  for  a  genuine  social  and  political  interest,  which  would 
go  far  to  rationalise  and  moralise  life.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  might  even  be  contended  that  the  systematic  teaching 
of  ethics  in  Secondary  schools,  provided  that  the  ethics  has 
the  character  above  referred  to,  is  even  more  important  than 
the  giving  of  moral  instruction  in  Elementary  schools.  How- 
ever, it  is  vain  to  be  guided  by  comparisons  of  relative  import- 
ance when  a  universal  need  is  to  be  satisfied. 

In  this  section  we  can  do  no  more  than  show  in  a  general 
way  the  wisdom  and  the  urgency  of  introducing  into 
Secondary  schools  a  system  of  moral  instruction  which  is 
free  from  scholastic  discussions,  and  which  aims  at  preparing 
the  pupils  for  the  life  which  lies  before  them.  We  can, 
unfortunately,  only  take  passing  notice  of  Secondary  educa- 
tion in  this  Report.173 

32.— THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

The  last  year  of  school  life  is  of  special  importance 
(always  assuming  that  the  child  does  not  leave  school  before 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen),  since  the  direct  instruction 
may  cease  after  this  period.  In  this  year  certain  problems 
must  be  thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  the  time  devoted  to  moral 
instruction  should  probably  be  for  the  period  somewhat 
increased,  if  not  doubled.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  and 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  child's  future  work  must  be 
gone  into.  The  question  of  leisure  and  companionship  must 
be  exhaustively  treated  ;  here  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  of  study,  of  science,  of  the  best  music,  of  the 
best  literature  and  press,174  and  the  choice  and  value  of 
right-minded  companions,  are  important  considerations. 
Chastity,  sobriety,  industry,  are  the  leading  virtues  to 
be  borne  in  mind  at  this  period.  The  avoidance  of  evil 
companions  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  ones  are 
essential  demands,  and  with  this  object  in  view  special  clubs, 
classes,  guilds,  and  other  forms  of  healthy  and  joyous  com- 
panionship should  be  pointed  to  by  the  teacher  and  be  joined 
by  the  children  during  the  last  year.  The  double  danger  is, 
companions  that  will  tend  to  wean  the  youth  or  maiden  from 
a  high  ideal,  and  the  fact  of  falling  from  virtue  unperceived, 
step  by  step.  This  latter  fact  must  be  made  clear  as  sunshine 
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to  the  boy  or  girl  leaving  school ;  "  rather  die  than  sink  " 
must  be  the  motto.  He  should  be  also  encouraged  to  wean 
others  from  evil,  and  this  can  well  be  done  through  children 
becoming  members  of  Guilds  of  Courtesy  or  Life  Brigades. 
Let  him  only  keep  in  mind  in  the  last  year  of  his  schooling 
"the  man  without  fear  or  reproach,"  "the  perfect  citizen  in 
the  perfect  State,"  "  the  reformer  who  must  equip  himself  for 
a  serious  task,"  "the  man  who  is  jealous  of  preserving  man's 
estate,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  with  few  needs,  with 
self-restraint,  with  his  leisure  and  his  mind  occupied,  he 
could  be  easily  tempted  and  become  a  tool  of  evil  or 
trickery. 

33.- AFTER  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

We  would,  however,  go  a  step  further.  Following  a 
practice  not  uncommon  in  the  Churches,  there  might  be 
ethical  continuation  classes,  young  peoples'  associations,  and 
special  books  for  the  after-school  period,  which  period,  for 
our  purposes,  might  commence  with  the  last  year  of  school 
life.  One  book  might  deal  with  industry  or  work  ;  one  with 
the  use  to  be  made  of  leisure  and  the  choice  of  companions  ; 
and  others  might  treat  specifically  of  nature,  art,  and  the 
other  relationships  of  life.  However,  above  all  things, 
chastity  should  be  powerfully  insisted  on  by  ethical  manuals 
as  well  as  by  parents,  who  should  be  the  loving  friends  in 
whom  the  young  confide  their  thoughts  ;  for  with  unchastity, 
a  most  despicable  vice  in  itself,  is  associated  weakness  of 
character,  dissimulation,  lying,  loss  of  self-respect,  coarse- 
ness, callousness,  and  a  host  of  other  offences. 

Then  comes  the  preparation  for  later  periods.  Books  on 
citizenship,  on  business,  on  marriage,  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children,  could  be  introduced  to  the  adolescents  as  they  come 
of  age.  Is  it  an  extravagant  prophecy  that  the  novels  of  the 
future  will  frequently  be  concerned  with  an  ethical  issue, 
instead  of  having  the  love  of  man  and  woman  as  their  almost 
invariable  theme? 

34.— DUTIES  OF  THOSE  OUT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Though  the  well-educated  child  is  far  from  being  a  hot- 
house plant,  he  is,  nevertheless,  likely  to  be  too  weak  by 
himself  to  make  his  way  unscathed  through  early  life.  One 
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radical  means  of  aiding  the  young  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
much  recommended — namely,  that  those  who  are  out  in  the 
world  already  should  do  nothing  to  tempt  the  young,  and 
should  do  everything,  by  example  or  at  least  by  precept,  to 
encourage  them  in  right-doing.  This  is  the  one  supreme  duty 
of  those  who  are  out  in  the  world  to  those  who  are  new- 
comers there. 

35.— THE  METHODS  TO  BE  APPLIED  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT 

AGES. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  the  method  to  be  applied 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  seventeen,  for  the  twelve 
categories  lend  themselves  to  ever  profounder  and  more 
reasoned  treatment  as  the  boy  or  girl  grows  older.  The 
various  races,  nations,  and  religions175  might  be  examined; 
the  history  of  laws  and  of  morals  might  be  learnt  ;  and 
hygiene,  civics,  social  economy,  the  story  of  general  civilisa- 
tion, nature,  and  art  would  be  separately  studied.  Such 
treatment  would  call  out  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  young,  as  a  consequence  of  which  they  would, 
on  leaving  school,  possess  a  ripe  moral  judgment.  What 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  systematic  ethics  or  the  history 
of  ethical  systems  should  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
course  on  the  history  of  morals,  and  should  be  left  to  the 
university  or  to  books,  as  with  the  philosophical  aspect  of 
other  subjects.176  In  this  respect  the  contrary  counsels  as  to 
moral  instruction  in  Secondary  schools  which  have  prevailed 
in  France,  as  expressed  by  Paul  Janet  and  Marion,  have  not 
helped  the  older  students  and  the  teacher.  The  methods  to 
be  applied  until  about  the  age  of  eight,  including  infant 
sections  and  kindergartens,  must  also  adapt  themselves  to 
the  methods  generally  used  for  school  children  of  that  early 
period. 

36.— THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS' 

MANUALS. 

Before,  however,  altogether  leaving  the  consideration  of 
the  child  at  school,  we  must  say  a  word  about  the  teacher. 
Serious  for  good  as  the  effects  of  moral  instruction  are 
supposed  to  be,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that,  contrary  to  the 
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common  practice  in  other  school  subjects,  the  moral  instruc- 
tion teacher  shall  receive  no  special  training.  We  must, 
therefore,  ask  that  training  colleges  should  treat  of  the 
methods  to  be  applied  in  moral  instruction,177  that  there 
should  be  books  on  method,  that  there  should  be  handbooks 
for  teachers  (some  of  them  dealing  with  the  several  categories 
and  the  cardinal  virtues  separately),  and  that  books  providing 
biographical  and  other  material  should  be  supplied.  Respect- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  teaching,  the  study  of  the  best  books — 
the  Confucian  Analects,  the  Buddhist  Dhammapada,  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  the  writings 
of  Ruskin,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  much  else  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  may  be  recommended. 

37.— HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

A  difficulty  which  is  almost  invariably  appreciated  and 
specifically  referred  to  in  many  official  documents  is  that 
connected  with  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school.178  In 
the  United  States  the  parents  visit  the  schools  frequently  ;  in 
England  the  Education  Code  draws  attention  to  the  relation 
between  home  and  school ;  in  Austria  and  other  countries 
parents'  evening  meetings  are  arranged  ;  and  it  is  generally 
felt  by  education  authorities  that  home  and  school  should 
amicably  collaborate.  More  especially  is  this  important  in 
moral  education,  for  if  the  teacher's  counsels  to  the  scholars 
are  passively  or  actively  discouraged  in  the  home,  then,  to 
say  the  least,  the  teacher's  task  is  made  excessively  difficult. 
If,  in  addition,  the  home  is  a  poor  illustration  of  the  virtues 
taught  in  the  school,  the  teacher  is  almost  in  the  position  of 
Sisyphus,  for  just  as  fast  as  he  pushes  up  the  rock  of  good 
habits  during  school  time,  so  fast  perhaps  is  it  rolled  down 
by  home  influences.179 

38.— MORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  HOME. 

We  must,  in  fact,  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  of 

moral  education.     Assuming  that  the  utmost  is  done  by  the 

school  authorities  to  bring  parents   and   teachers  together, 

and  to  reap  all  that  can  be  reaped  from  such  meetings,  we 
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must  go  further,  and  ask  for  a  deliberate  moral  training  and 
a  well-weighed  incidental  instruction  in  the  home.  Such 
training  must,  of  course,  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child,180 
and  should  be  preceded  by  a  special  moral  instruction  and 
training  course  for  the  parents.  Here  nearly  everything 
remains  to  be  done,  which,  if  done,  would  infinitely  strengthen 
the  school's  endeavours.  At  present,  because  of  the  delusive 
effects  of  ordinary  rewards  and  punishments,  parents  most 
often  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  spite  of  the  best 
intentions,  ends  in  the  child  becoming  passionate  and  selfish, 
and  being  but  indifferently  affected  by  all  the  well-meant 
teaching  it  receives.  If  ethical  courses  for  parents  became 
popular,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  a  system  of  moral 
education  for  the  home  would  evolve  which  would  leave 
little  to  be  desired  ;  perhaps  educational  authorities  could  be 
induced  to  regard  such  courses  as  an  integral  portion  of  their 
task.  As  the  result  of  such  courses,  books  might  come  to  be 
written  which  would  be  guides  for  parents  in  their  endeavour 
to  bring  up  their  children  ethically.  It  would  be  well,  too, 
that  the  books  should  be  graded,  one  to  embrace  the  first 
year  of  childhood,  the  next  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years, -and  two  or  three  other  books  for  later  stages.  In  the 
first  generation  or  two,  and  especially  where  the  home  is  very 
poor,  the  complete  effect  will  evidently  be  wanting ;  but 
hostsof  children  would,  nevertheless,  be  trained  with  advancing 
thoroughness  from  generation  to  generation,  and  those 
trained  in  this  way  will  do  much  to  lessen  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  will  thus  indirectly  improve  homes  and  ethical 
conditions  generally. 

39.— TEACHERS  AS  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 

From  the  home  the  teacher  often  receives  the  child  in 
a  far  from  satisfactory  physical,  intellectual,  and  ethical 
condition ;  during  the  school  period  the  home  too  often 
acts  as  a  drag  ;  and  when  the  child  leaves  school,  he  often 
enters  an  environment  not  particularly  favourable  to  ethical 
development.  The  teacher  who  takes  his  calling  earnestly, 
and  is  eager  that  the  child  should  advance  as  rapidly  and  as 
far  as  possible,  will,  therefore,  become  a  determined  social 
reformer. 
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40.— CONCLUSION. 

This  Report,  we  hope,  will  make  it  evident  that  moral 
instruction  is  not  something  to  be  neglected,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  various  religions  and  sects,  to  have  allotted  to  it 
a  casual  lesson  of  a  half-hour  a  week  or  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning,  or  to  be  given  by  not  specially  prepared  teachers 
according  to  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  syllabus.  On  the 
contrary,  the  demands  of  moral  educationists  are  likely  to 
lay  bare  the  principal  defects  of  the  ordinary  school  organisa- 
tion and  curricula,  and  thus  to  react  beneficially  on  education 
as  a  whole. 

The  State  must  insist  on  universal  moral  instruction  of 
the  most  systematic  kind.  Every  citizen  must  demand  it. 
Every  father  and  mother  must  petition  for  it.  Every  educator 
must  insist  on  it.  And  the  Churches  must  acknowledge  that, 
since  morality  is  the  concern  of  every  religion  and  of  all  men, 
since  the  State  requires  it  above  all  things  from  all  its  members, 
and  since  morality  is  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  a  social  and 
educational  question,  the  continued  claim  that  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  a  part  of  the  Scripture  lesson — which  generally 
is  optional,  and  often  consists  of  readings  without  note  or 
comment — is  retarding  the  development  of  a  sound  system  of 
moral  education,  for  which  the  Churches  profess  to  have  as 
profound  a  regard  as  the  State.  If  science  and  history,  and 
indeed  reading  and  writing,  can  be  taught  and  are  taught 
to-day,  in  contrast  with  the  past,  without  reference  to  theology 
or  metaphysics,  why  should  not  and  could  not  morality  be 
taught  in  the  same  way?  Without  being  aware  of  it,  those 
orthodox  persons  who  resist  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
non-theological  moral  instruction  into  the  ordinary  curriculum, 
as  a  complement  to  the  ethicised  school  discipline  and  school 
atmosphere,  are  resisting  the  triumph  of  what  they  consider 
highest.181 
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the  undisputed  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Kurope  education  not  only  included  religious  training  as  a  matter  of 
course,  hut  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  religious  training"  (Prin- 
ciples of  Religious  Education,  p.  7).  "  For  the  country  schools  of  Wurt- 
temberg  the  following  regulation  as  to  the  ordinary  time-table  was  still 
in  force  [in  1895]  :  '  Of  the  twenty-six  school  hours  one-third  is  to  be 
devoted  to  religious  instruction,  including  memorising'"  (Tews,  Schul- 
ktimpfe  der  Gegenwart,  p.  100). 

Prussia  stands  alone  among  the  most  civilised  communities  in 
upholding,  or  attempting  to  uphold,  the  old  ideal.  "  It  can  be  proved 
that  practically  all  lessons,  especially  the  instruction  in  German,  are  made 
i  \v  denominational  purposes,  and  that  the  school  instruction  as  a 
whole  is  dominated  by  religious  ends  "  (Arons,  Die  preussische  Volksschule, 
p.  18). 

3  "  The  view  that  the  State-supported  schools  must  refrain  absolutely 

from  exerting  any  religious  influence,  however  small,  is  one  which  has 

found  wide  favour  among  the  American  people"  (p.  8).     "Judge  Orton, 

in  a  supplementary  opinion,  adds  :  'The  schools  are  called  by  those  who 

not  only  wish  to  have  religion,  but  their  own  religion,  taught  therein 

!U--;s  schools."    They  are  Godless,  and  the  Educational  Department 

of  the  Government  is  Godless,   in  the  same  sense   that   the  executive, 

tative,  and  administrative  departments  are  Godless.     So  long  as  our 

Constitution  remains  as  it  is,   no  one's  religion  can   be  taught  in  our 

common  schools '  "  (p.  10).     "  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  given 

forcible,   definite   expression   to  the  view  held  by  the  large  majority  of 

rican  riti/ens,  and  has  clothed  that  view  with  the  authority  of  law?' 

•: ciftlcs  of  Religious  Education,  p.  10.     A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  School  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 

New  York). 

veligious  text-book  can  be  found  in  a  public  school  in  the 
to-day  "    (The  Religious  Education   Association.      First 
Annual  Convention,  p.  33). 

"The  public  elementary  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  conducted  in 

such  a  manner  that   Protestant  children  should  be  taught  by  Protestant 

and  Roman  Catholic   children   by  Roman   Catholic  teachers" 

preussische   VolksschulunterhaUungsgesetz,  pp.  60-1).     The 

into  force  in  1906.     An  account  of  the  demands  made  by 

id    Catholics    especially   by    the    latter,    will    be    found    in 

chap.  iv.  of  Tew's  Schulkdmpfe  der  (legenwart. 
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6  An  English  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  writes  :  "  In  answer  to 
your  two  questions  respecting1  religious  teaching  in  the  Church  schools,  I 
should  say:  (i)  In  Church  of  England  schools  from  about  9  to  9.15  is 
spent  in  prayers  and  hymns,  followed  by  a  Scripture  lesson  or  Catechism 
lasting  till  about   10.     In  some  cases,  though  not   often,  the  Scripture 
lesson  is  given  by  the  vicar  or  curate  once  or  twice  a  week.     In  Roman 
Catholic  schools  the  religious  teaching,  divided  similarly  into  prayers, 
hymns,  catechism,  and  lesson,  is  usually  given  from  9  to  9.30,  and  again 
from  ii. 30  to  12.     In  some  cases  again  in  the  afternoon.     I  do  not  find 
that  the  Church  teaching  permeates  the  rest  of  the  teaching.     It  would, 
of  course,  be  directly  against  the  Government  regulations.     Occasionally 
a  piece  of  recitation  is  chosen  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character.     It  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  Government  inspector  to  disallow  such  recita- 
tions.    On  the  whole  one  may  say  that  the  secular  instruction  in  Church 
schools  in  no  way  differs  from  that  in  Council  schools." 

7  "  In   1800  Paris   had   only   twenty-four   public   elementary   schools. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1820,  there  were  132  ;  but  the  greater  part  were 
only  small  charity  schools,  where  the  instruction  was  very  mediocre,  and 
the  total   number  of    pupils   was   not   reckoned   to  be   over  1,500"  (E. 
Levasseur,  L  ^  Enseignement  Primaire  dans  les  Pays  Civilises,  p.  94).     "In 
1821    there    were    more    than    11,000    communes   where    schools    were 

altogether  wanting Only  in  the  market-places  of  some  Cantons  could 

be  seen  men  walking  about  with  a  pen  stuck  through  the  band  of  their 
hats  and  an  inkpot  fastened  to  their  belts  ;  these  were  schoolmasters. 
Those  who  taught  reading  alone  had  one  pen  ;  those  that  also  taught 
writing  carried  two  pens  ;  and  finally  some  carried  three  to  show  that 
they  could  also  teach  arithmetic.     These  latter  passed  for  learned  men  " 
(Burdeau,  Manuel  d*  Education  Morale,  p.  26). 

"  In  1827  Berlin,  with  230,000  inhabitants,  had  seven  public  elemen- 
tary schools  "  (Lexis,  Das  Unterrichtswesen,  etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196).  "The 
regulations  issued  in  1722  and  1738  lay  it  down  that  'as  sextons  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  country  no  other  working  men  besides  tailors, 

weavers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  and  carpenters  should  be  accepted.' 

'  If  the  schoolmaster  is  a  working  man,  he  can  earn  his  own  living  ;  if  he 
is  not,  he  has  permission  to  go  harvesting  for  six  weeks  as  a  day 

labourer.' Teachers  as  such  did  not,  at  that  time,  exist ;  teaching  was 

an  accessory  occupation  of  manual  workers  and  labourers  "  (Clausnitzer, 
Geschichte  des  preussischen  Unterrichtsgesetzes ,  p.  13). 

Here  are  some  up-to-date  figures  quoted  from  The  Statesman's  Year 
Book  of  1906  :  In  the  United  Kingdom,  of  those  who  married  there 
signed  with  a  mark,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1903,  1.9%  of  males  and 
2.3%  of  females  ;  in  Scotland,  in  1903,  1.74%  of  males  and  2.3%  of  females; 
and  in  Ireland,  in  1904,  10.4%  of  males  and  8%  of  females  ;  in  British 
India,  23.3%  of  boys  and  2.8%  of  girls  attend  school;  of  the  European 
population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1904,  22.23%  of  males  and  24.03% 
of  females  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  Victoria,  2^%  were  illiterate  in 
1901  ;  in  Queensland,  in  1902,  2%  of  those  married  were  illiterates  ;  in 
South  Australia,  in  1901,  17.54%  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor 
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S%  could  only  road  ;  in  Western  Australia,  in  1901,  3.65%  of  the 
white  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age  were  unable  to  read  or  write  ; 
in    Tasmania,  in   u)oo,  20.29%   of  the  population  were  illiterates;  in  the 
in  H)OO,  10%  of  those  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were 
illiterates  (native  whites  4.6%,  foreign  whites  12.9%,  and  coloured  44.4%)  J 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  1904,  of  the  total  population  over  six  years 
were  illiterate;  in  Austria,  in   1900,  16,067,972  could  read 
and  -.782  could  only  read,  and  9,303,954  could  neither  read  nor 

write  ;  in  Hungary,  in  1900,  9,483,930  could  read  and  write,  507,034  could 
only  read,  and  q,  131, 376  could  neither  read  nor  write;  in  Belgium,  in 
1900,  22.1%  of  the  population  over  seven  years  of  age  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  in  1904  8.33%  of  the  recruits  were  illiterates  ;  in  Bolivia, 
>  x>,  1,086,559  out  of  1,633,610  persons  over  seven  years  of  age  had 
ed  no  elementary  instruction  ;  in  Brazil  the  number  of  illiterates  is 
returned  at  84%  of  the  population  ;  in  Chile,  in  1901,  70%  of  the  conscripts 
illiterates  ;  in  China  "education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general, 
hut  still  there  are  vast  masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write";  in  Colombia,   according  to  a  recent  estimate, 
143,076  persons  were  in  colleges  and  primary  schools  out  of  a  population 
°f 3.017,000 ;  in  Costa  Rica,   in  1904,  out  of  a  population  of  331,340  in 
1902,   17,717  were  in  elementary  schools  ;  in   Cuba,  in   1899,  64%  of  the 
population  could  not  read,  2%  could  read  but  not  write,  33%  could  write, 
hut    were  without   superior    education  ;   in   France,  in    1904,    4%  of  the 
ripts  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  the  same  year  3.9%  of  the 
men  and  5.8%  of  the  women  who  married  were  illiterate  ;  in  Germany,  in 
1902,  0.04%  of  the  recruits  were  illiterate,  and  "  most  of  the  smaller  States 
had  no  illiterates";  in  Greece,  "of  the  army  recruits  30%  are  illiterate, 
and  15%  can  read  only";  in   Guatemala,  in   1903,  out  of  a  population  of 
.134,  36,477  were  in  elementary  schools  ;  in  Honduras,  in  1901,  the 
population  was  744,901,  and  the  average  attendance  in  elementary  schools 
;5  ;  in  Italy,  in    1901,  the  percentage  of  illiterate  men  and  women 
twenty  years  of  age  was  respectively  43.85%  and  60.39%;  nl  JaPan> 
in  Kjo-f,  out  of  7,416,930  children  of  school  age,  5,084,099  were  in  elemen- 
ts ;    in    Mexico,   in   1895,   out    °f  a    population    of   12,491,573, 
io.345>899  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1904,  2.1% 
ot  the   conscripts   could   neither  read  nor  write  ;  in   Paraguay,  out  of  a 
population  nf  530,103,  25,000  are  in  elementary  schools  ;  in  Persia,  "the 
hulk  ot"  the  population  are  taughl  only  to  read   the  Koran";  in  Peru,  in 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  407,987,  and  the  number 
who  attended  school  was  76,137  ;  in  Portugal,  in  1900,  78.6%  of  the  total 
population  could  not  read  ;  in  Roumania,  in  1899,  78%  of  the   population 
«  ould  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  1904  69%  of 

tlu'  '  iU   not    read  ;  in  Russia,  in  1898,  there  was  one  pupil  for 

thirty-one    inhabitants  ;  in   Salvador,  out  of  a  population  of  1,006,848  in 

77  pupils  were  enrolled  in  primary  schools  ;  in  Santo  Domingo, 

-timated  population  of  416,000,  about  10,000  were  in  schools; 

in    1900,   16.99%  °f  the  population  could  read  and  write;  in 

'/,  in  1889,  68.1%  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write;  in 
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Sweden,  in  1900,  0.08%  of  the  recruits  were  unlettered  ;  in  Switzerland, 
in  1904,  0.09%  of  the  recruits  could  not  read,  and  0.46%  could  not  write  ; 
in  Tttrkey  one  of  every  twenty-four  of  the  population  is  in  school ;  in 
Egypt,  out  of  a  population  of  9,734,405  in  1897  there  were  about  228,000 
in  schools  ;  in  Uruguay,  in  1900,  out  of  a  population  of  754,503  over  six 
years  of  age,  there  were  350,547  illiterates  ;  in  Venezuela,  in  1870,  "only 
10%  of  the  adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write." 

From  these  quotations  it  is  obvious  that  general  education  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  has  made  moderate  advances  only.  Germany  and  a  few 
small  States  can  alone  boast  of  an  insignificant  fraction  of  illiterates. 

8  Such  provisions  as  the  following  with  regard  to  premises  are  common 
in  modern  codes  of  education  :  "  Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the 
Department  must   be  satisfied   that the   premises   are   healthy,  well- 
lighted,  cleaned,   warmed,  drained,   and  ventilated,   properly   furnished, 
supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  children  attending  the  school  "  (Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools, 
Scotch  Education  Department,  1908,  p.  4). 

9  The  First  Article  of  the  Law  of  April  28th,  1882,  defines  elementary 
instruction  as  follows  :  "  The  instruction  comprehends  moral  and  civic 
instruction  ;  reading  and  writing  ;   the  mother  tongue,  and  the  elements 
of  French  literature  ;  geography,  particularly  that   of  France  ;    history, 
particularly  that  of  France  up  to  our  own  day  ;  some  general  ideas  of  law 
and  political  economy  ;  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physical  and 
mathematical  ;    their  application  to  agriculture,  to  hygiene,  and  to  the 
industrial  arts  ;  manual  labour  and  the  use  of  the  implements  used  in 
various    callings  ;    the    elements    of   drawing,    modelling,    and    music  ; 
gymnastics  ;  for  the  boys  military  exercises,  for  the  girls  needlework." 
As  to  Germany,  "  The  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools  are,  in  the  States, 
generally  the  same  as  in  Prussia — religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
elementary    geometry,    drawing,    history,    geography,    natural    science, 
singing,    gymnastics,    and   needlework"   (A.    Petersilie,    Das   Offentliche 
Unterrichtswesen  im  Deutschen  Reiche,  etc.;  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  128). 

10  "Democracy  is,  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  which  presupposes 
in  the  nation  the  greatest  amount  of  wisdom,  reason,  and  justice  "(p.  338). 
"  As  the  majority  makes  the  law,  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  the  majority 
be  morally  sane  and  sufficiently  enlightened,  that  it  knows  what  it  desires, 
and  that  it  wishes,  above  all  things,  order  and  the  public  well-being  " 
(Marion,  Lemons  de  Morale,  p.  339).     "  Democracy,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  support  and  control  of  education  by  the  State  is  a  duty  in   order  that 
the  State  and  its  citizens  may  be  safeguarded,  has  necessarily  forced  the 
secularisation  of  the  school "  (Principles  of  Religious  Education,   p.  7). 
"  The  progress  of  democratic  ideas  has  been  favourable  to  elementary 
instruction  ;  the  progress  of  the  sciences  as  applied  to  industry  has  also 
advanced  it "  (Levasseur,  L1  Enseignement  Primaire  dans  les  Pays  Civilises, 
p.  492).     "  Formerly,  every  individual  had  only  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
own   well-being   and  that  of  his  family,   whereas  nowadays  he  has  his 

influence  and   his   responsibility   in   the   common   life Elections  are 

everywhere  necessary  to  scale  any  of  the  rungs  of  the  social   ladder; 
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municipal  councillors,  district  councillors,  departmental  councillors, 
deputies,  senators,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  nominate  and  elect 
who  have  charge  of  our  affairs.  And  it  is  not  only  public  affairs 
which  are  ruled  by  a  system  of  voting,  hut  industrial,  commercial, 
financial,  agricultural,  scientific,  literary,  artistic  societies,  and  those  for 
mutual  aid  and  assurance,  education  and  instruction — they  are  all  of  them 
ruled  by  the  suffrage.  Almost  every  trade  and  profession  has  its  com- 
mit K  u-d  syndicates.  The  suffrage  has  become,  if  not  the  only,  at 

the  principal  means  of  access  to  positions  of  authority,  and  we  may 

•'iis   widespread  privilege  become  rather  farther  extended 

than  limited"  (Vessiot,    in  L1  Inspection  Academique,  1900,  pp. 

66-7).     "No   great   amount   of  integrity   is   necessary  for  a   monarchic 

r-iment,   or  one   which   is  despotic,   to  maintain  and   sustain    itself. 

The   force  of  the   laws  in  the  one,  and  the  iron  fist  always  raised  in  the 

other,  rule  or  constrain  all ;  but,  in  a  State  ruled  by  the  people,  something 

additional  is  needed,  and  that  is  virtue"  (Montesquieu,  quoted  by  Dugas, 

Cours  de  Moral  Thtorique  et  Pratique,  p.  457). 

"  Law  and  administration  often  vainly  endeavour  to  determine  who 
;ally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  to  discover 
the  bearer  of  the  responsibility.  Over  and  over  again  fresh  questions 
arise  which  lead  to  prolonged  and  costly  lawsuits,  and  produce  bitterness 
and  discord  among  the  parties  concerned "  (Schiffer,  Das  preussische 
Volksschulunterhaltungsgesetz,  p.  14).  What  is  true  of  Prussia  is  true  of 
every  known  educational  system  where  the  authorities  and  interests  are 
manifold. 

"  Church  and  State  should  work  together  harmoniously  for  the 
welfare  of  men.  Each  has  its  own  special  purpose  "  (A  Catholic  Catechism 

far the  United  States,  p.  38).     "The  State  must  have  no  preferences 

with  regard  to  religion  ;  there  ought  to  be  no  religion  of  the  State,  for  the 
State  is  the  concern  of  everyone,  while  religion  is  the  private  affair  of  the 
individual"  (Burdeau,  Manuel  d' Education  Morale,  p.  86).  "The  aim  af 
the  State  is  the  furtherance  of  the  earthly  welfare  of  men"  (Demeny, 

'cstan.  p.  nS).     "  In  America  there  is,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in 

modern  history,  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  State  from  the  Church. 

The  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution,  makes  no  mention  of 

Christianity,  or  of  the  Bible,  or  of  God.    Washington  and  the  United  States 

•u-d  the  exact    truth  when,  in  the  Treaty  with  Tripoli,  in   1796, 

-aid  that  tho  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  was  not,  in  any  sense, 

led  on  the  Christian  religion  "  (Sailer,  The  Bible  in  the  Schools,  p.  98). 

"  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  involved  in  the  organisation  of 
primary  education  is  t!K-  question  of  the  relation  between  the  school,  the 
Church,  and  tlu-  State,  a  question  which  is  now  (1858)  the  order  of  the 

;u>t  only  in  Holland,  Helgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  Germany,  in 

Piedmont,    in    Portugal,    and    in    Kngland,    and,    indeed,    wherever    the 

ruction   of  the    people  is  a   matter  of  public  concern"  (quoted   from 

Hmi!  i"    vol.   viii.    of  the   Special   Reports   on   Educational 

p.  297).      Unfortunately,  the   case  has  not   much  altered  in   the 
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14  "  One  of   the  chief  reasons  for  the  intervention  of  the  Church  in 
school  affairs  is  the  moral  education  of  the  child.     '  Without  religion  no 
morals,'  men  say,  or  at  least  the  foundation  on  which  to  form  and  firmly 
base  the  moral  sense  "  (Levasseur,  L?  Enseignement  Primaire  dans  les  Pays 
Civilises,  p.  513). 

15  "  It  is  not  enough  that  we  believe  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  ;  we 
must  also  keep  the  Commandments  "  {Kleiner  Katholischer  Katechismus 

fiir  die  Diocese  Breslau,  p.  19).     Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  catechisms 
contain  passages  to  this  effect. 

16  "  The  pious  people  of  all  nations  have  a  part  in  the  future  world  " 
(Herxheimer,    Glaubens-   und   Pflichtenlehre   fiir  Israelitische    Schulen ; 
Talm.  Sanhedrin    105,  p.  3).     "Thus   all   God's   children,   and   of  their 
number  are  the  virtuous  among  the  pagans,  share  in  the  eternal  bliss  " 
(Levin,  Lehrbuch  der  Israelitischen  Religion,  p.  25).     "  Thus  all  our  wise 
men  teach  us  :  '  The  just  of  all  nations  will  take  part  in  the  blessings  of  a 
future  life  '  "  (Catechisme  ou  Elements  d'1  Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale  a 
V usage  des  Jeunes  Israelites,  p.  40).     "  We  saw  that  it  is  the  aim  of  religion 
to  raise  men  morally,  and  that  the  proof  of  the    presence  of  religion  is 
found   in   all-embracing   love,    rigorous    conscientiousness   and   virtuous 
conduct"  (Schneider,   Lehrbuch  fur  den  Religids-sittlichen  Unterricht  in 
Freireligiosen   Gemeinden,    vol.    ii.,    p.    71).     "Apart  from   the   religious 

sentiment,  and  independently  of  the  commands  of  God every  man, 

whoever  he  may  be,  discovers  in  himself  indications  of  a  superior  law 
which  points  out  his  duty  to  him  "  (Mabilleau,  Cours  de  Morale,  Cours 
E16mentaire  et  Moyen,  p.  88).     "  He  who  innocently  remains  outside  the 
Catholic  Church  may,  it  is  true,  be  saved  in  an  extraordinary  way  if  he 
sincerely   seeks   the   truth   and   conscientiously  obeys  God's  will   as   he 
apprehends  it ;  but  he  lacks  many  means  to  be  saved  more  easily  and  more 
certainly"  (Grosser  Katechismus  der  Katholischen  Religion  ;  mit  Approba- 
tion des  oesterreichischen  Gesammtepiskopates,  p.  47).     "  Those  who  are 
outside  the  Church  can  only  be  saved  when,  without  fault  on  their  part, 
they  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 

and  die  free  from  mortal  sin"  (A   Catholic  Catechism  for the  United 

States,  p.  41).     "We  prove  that  we  love  God  when  we  do  what  is  good 
and  leave  undone  what  is  evil  "  (Kis  kepes  Biblia,  p.  76).     "  The  law  as 
revealed  by  Nature  says,  Pursue  the  good,  avoid  what  is  evil.     This  is 
one  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  leaving  aside  the  Third  Command- 
ment "  (Deme"ny,  Erkolcstan,  p.  10).     "  One  can  be  saved  in  every  Christian 
Church   if  one   only   truly   believes   in   Christ "   (Richter,    Leitfaden   des 
Konfirmandenunterrichts ,   p.    113).     "Whatever  faith   one  professes,  one 
can  always  be  a  good  and  honest   man,  just  as  one   can   always   be  a 
scoundrel"  (Rauh  et  Revault,   Psychologic  appliquee  a  la   Morale   et   a 
V Education,  p.  166).     "  Pagans,   too,   are  bound  to  keep  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments so  far  as  they  know  them.     And  if  they  do  this,  they  can  be 
saved"  (Bobelka,  Religions  unterricht  fiir  das  zweiie  Schuljahr,  p.    127). 
"  Morality  is  (objectively  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned,  and  subjectively 
so  far  as  ability  is  concerned)  altogether  independent  of  religion  ;  owing 
to  the  pure  practical  reason,    morality  is   self-contained "    (Kant,    Die 
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••on    inncrhalb   der  Grcnzen  der  blossen    Vemunft,    p.   3).     "'In   his 
Mr.   Halfour   says:    The   two  subjects  on  which 

professors   of  every  creed,   theological  and  anti-theological,   seem   least 
as  to  differ  are  the  general  substance  of  the  moral    law   and   the 
;cter  of  the  sentiments  with  which  it  should  be  regarded.     That  it  is 
worthy  of  all  reverence ,  that  it  demands  our  ungrudging  submission,  and 
that  we  owe  it  not  merely  obedience,  but  love  :  these  are  commonplaces 
which  the  preachers  of  all  schools  vie  with  each  other  in   proclaiming. 
And  they  arc-  certainly  right'"  (quoted  in   The  Ethical  Record,  October- 
November,  1901,  p.  17).     Thus  all  the  Churches  and  all  the  schools  are 

J  as  to  the  supremacy  of  Ethics. 

17  The  time  has  gone  by  for  such  sentiments  as  these  to  find  approba- 
tion, or  not  to  receive  immediate  contradiction  :  "  I  should  like  to  see  a 
man  who  is  sober,  temperate,  pure,  and  just  declare  that  there  is  no  God, 
for  at  least  he  would  have  no  interested  motives  ;  but  such  a  man  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  "  (La  Bruyere,  as  quoted  by  Pontsevrez,  Problemes 
de  Morale,  p.  169). 

ATe  must  face  the  fact  that  the  State  is  obliged  to  educate  all 
children,  for  her  own  protection  against  the  dangerous  element  of 
illiteracy,  and  that  the  State  must,  so  far  as  her  schools  are  supported  by 
taxation,  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  any  distinctive  religious  teaching  in 
them  "  (Principles  of  Religious  Education,  p.  34). 

"  What  high  mountains  of  misery,  what  deep  valleys  of  wretchedness, 
here  about  us  !  what  vices  rule  !  what  a  spirit  of  unchristian  selfish- 
meets  us  everywhere  !  "  (Garbs,  Streiflichter  auf  dem  Gebiete  sittlicher 
••hung,  p.  17). 

"  A  thoroughgoing  improvement  in  general  morals  is  only  to    be 
achieved  by  means  of  an  improvement  in  social  conditions,  of  the  social 
order  itself.     When  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  no  longer  poor, 
uneducated,  overburdened,  and  oppressed — when  exploitation  and  com- 
petition have  ceased  to  be,  then  the  ill-effects  of  those  social  conditions 
will  be  removed,  and  men,  as  a  consequence,  will  be  far  more  moral" 
le,   I.chrbuch  fur  den  Jugendunterricht  freier  Gemeinden,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
"  A   consequence   of  that   comfortable   conservative   policy   which 
always  and  for  ever  confuses  symptoms  with  causes,  and  declaims  on  the 
wickedness  of  men  instead  of  thinking  of  improving  social  conditions" 
(JodI,    Mural,    Religion   iind  Schule,    p.    18).     "  In   the   present   state  of 
•r-u •(?!  k,  poverty,  and  disease  often  constitute  a  material  obstacle 
to   the   development   of  a  man's  moral  personality"  (Lalande,   Essai  de 
Catechisnie  Morale,   p.   13).     "The  knowledge   of  the   insecurity   of  the 
•sit  ion,  and  of  the  precarious  hold  they  have  upon  the  necessities 
of  life,  produces  in  the  children  of  the  poor,  however  well  they  may  be 
•  led,  a  sense  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a  foe  to  the  sense  of  discipline 
and  to  the  habit  of  order"  (Supplement  to  vol.  viii.  of  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects,  p.  8).     "  Not  only  our  pleasures,  but  our  health,  the 
health  of  those  near  to  us,  our  good  name,  even  the  dignity  of  our  life, 
depend  constantly  upon  the  money  we  have  at  our  disposal  "  (Appuhn, 
•,;/<•  Pcrsonncllc,  p.  165). 
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21  School  readers  and  theological  manuals  are  often  marred  by  stories 
which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  working  of  Providence  in  favour  of 
good  men.     Those  who  are  tempted  to  add  to  these  stories  should  take  to 
heart  the  following  remark  in  a  theological  manual  :  "  When,  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  a  railway  employe,  an  accident  happens,  the  carriage 
in  which  there  happen  to  be  more  just  than  unjust  people  is  as  likely  to 
run  off  the  metals  as  any  other.     And  if,  through  the  negligence  of  the 
captain  or  the  man  at  the  helm,  an  emigrant  vessel  sinks,  no  one  will  dare 
to  argue  that  there  was  an  unusual    number  of  criminals   among   the 
passengers  "  (Pfeifer,  Ethik  in  der  Volksschule,  p.  376). 

22  The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  in  Jewish  manuals  :  "  Trust  in  God 
is  irrational  and  unjustifiable  if,   without  doing  anything  ourselves,  we 
expect  our  food  from  God  ;  or  if,  without  reforming  ourselves,  we  hope 
that  God  will  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  or  if,  when  we  are  ill,  we  do  not  take 
proper  means   to    recover,    but    say,    *  God    will    help ' "    (Herxheimer, 
Glaubens-  und  Pflichtenlehre  fur  Israelitische  Schulen,  p.  40). 

23  "  In  practice,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  religion  and 
morality  are  no  more  connected  than  two  remote  planets  whose  orbits 
never  meet.     Nobody,  I  take  it,  objects  to  the  teaching  of  morality  in  the 
public  schools  ;  generally  it  is   recognised   in   some   formal   way  in   the 
curriculum.     But  specific  religious  teaching  is  practically  banished  by  law 
from  every  public  school  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I   am  informed  "  (The 
Religious  Education  Association:    Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention, 
p.  124). 

24  "The   Church  agencies  cover  only  about  a  third   of   the    school 
population  of  the  nations  which   ought   to   be   under   systematic   moral 
instruction"  (The  Religious  Education  Association:    Proceedings  of  the 
First  Convention,  p.  169).     . 

25  " the   Sunday  school,    the   primary   function   of    which   is   the 

teaching  of  the    *  Catechism ' — an   elementary,  concise,   and   systematic 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals  "  (McDevitt,  The  Moral 
Training  of  the  Young-  in  the  Catholic  Church,  p.  421).     "  The  very  form  of 
a  catechism  implies  that  questions  are  to  be  asked  by  the  instructor  and 
answers  be  given  by  the  pupil,  that  there  is  to  be  committing  to  memory 
and  reciting  of  that  which  is  so  committed  "  (Luther's  Small  Catechism, 
p.  iii.).     Speaking  of  France,  the  Rev.  Edward   Myers  says  (in  Professor 
Sadler's  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54)  :  "  It  is 
usual  to  learn  the  text  of  the  catechism  by  heart,  questions  and  answers." 

26  Klose,  Erkldrung  des  Romisch-Katholischen  Katechismus,  p.  272.     As 
one  Catholic  author  writes  :  "  That  concerns  morals  which  is  either  good 
or  evil.     But  that  is  good  which  agrees  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  is 
evil   which    contradicts   his   will"   (Dreher,  Leitfaden    der    Katholischen 
Religionslehre,  p.  i). 

27  "  If  from  a  feeling  of  pity  you  give  alms  or  tend  a  sick  person  ;  if 
from  a  natural  sense  of  justice  you  pay  your  debts,  and  do  not  steal  ;  if 
you  keep  sober  from  a  natural  love  of  temperance,  you  do  what  is  not 
contrary  to,  but  according  to,  the  will  of  God,  you  perform  a  good  work, 
but  one  that  is  ONLY  NATURALLY  good.     We  are  not  speaking  here  of  such 
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iily  naturally  good,  but  of  no  value  for  heaven  "  (pp.  90-1). 
"  T!KTO  are  t\\  of  virtues,  divine  and   moral.     The  first  class  is 

the  highest,  because   God  is   the  immediate  object  and  motive  of  these 

virtu  chism  for the  United  States,  p.  96).     " the 

all   moral  virtues"  (Elemi  Katekizmus,  p.  26).     To  these 
moral  virtues  no  reference  is  made. 

38  "  The  moving  spring  (motive)  of  our  good  deeds  ought  to  be  the 
iod  and  the  hope  of  heavenly  reward"  (Dreher,  Leitfaden  der 
Katholischen  Religionslehre,  p.  7).  "The  chief  motives  are:  (i)  That  sin 
offends  God,  who  is  infinitely  good  ;  (2)  that  it  has  caused  the  death  of 
Christ  ;  (3)  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  bliss, 
and  renders  us  worthy  of  the  torments  of  hell  "  (Catechisme  Illustre  du 
Diocese  de  Paris,  p.  158).  "  The  religious  man  must  regard  the  offer  of  a 
reward  as  offending  his  sense  of  duty.  His  principle  is  to  do  the  good 
for  its  own  sake,  and  his  highest  reward  lies  in  a  good  conscience,  in  the 
happy  consciousness  of  having  done  what  is  right "  (Levin,  Lehrbuch  der 
Israelitischen  Religion,  p.  22). 

"  C'est  pour  toute  une  e"ternit£ 

Qu'on  est  heureux  ou  miserable  ; 
Ah  !  devant  cette  verite" 

Tout  ce  qui  passe  est  m^prisable  !" 

— (Petit  Manuel  des  Catechismes,  p.  104). 

30  Many   Roman   Catholic   manuals   contain   a    Rule   of  Life,   a  fair 
specimen  of  which  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  United  States  Report. 

31  See  note  27. 

I  he  principal  virtues  we  are  to  learn  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are 
meekness,   humility,  and  obedience "   (Catechism  of  Christian   Doctrine, 
p.    65).      "Gentle,    humble,    pure,    zealous,     patient,     charitable,    and 
resigned  "  (Catechisme  Illustre  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  p.  7).     "What  good 
works  are  especially  recommended  in   Holy  Scripture  ?     Holy  Scripture 
imcnds  especially  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-deeds"  (Small American 
,/v/;/,  p.  34).     "How  can  the  just  become  perfect?     The  just  can 
ne  perfect  by  :  (i)  Avoiding  venial  sin  as  far  as  possible  ;  (2)  Deny- 
ing them  rn  in  lawful   things;  (3)  always   striving  to  act  from 
the  love  ot  God  ;  (4)  praying  diligently  and  often  going  to  the  sacraments. 
What    is   the   most    powerful    means  to   perfection  ?     The  most  powerful 
means   to  perfection   is,  For  the  love  of  Christ,  to  renounce  all  worldly 
lead  a  life  of  virginity,  to  be  obedient  to  a  spiritual  superior" 

i  tech  ism  for. the  United  States,  p.  97).     "He  began  his 

public  teaching  with  the  unfolding  of  that  marvellous  system   of  ethics, 

t  and  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  morality,  of  the  rule 

of  life,  of  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  and  between  man  and  man, 

which  was  ever  spoken  to  mortal  ear detailing  the  great  characteristic 

virtues   of  meekness,    mercifulness,   and  righteousness,   and   purity,  and 
nyof  spirit,  and  peacemaking  "  (Principles  of  Religious  Education, 
p.  24). 

"He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  love 
'.  horn  lie  hath  not  seen"  (i  John  iv.  20). 
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34  "  Owe  no  man  anything,  save  to  love  one  another  ;  for  he  that 
loveth  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment  it  is  summed  up  in 
this  word,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  love  therefore  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law"  (Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  xiii.  8-10).  "  '  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  this'"  (Matt.  xxii.  39).  "He  means  that  it  is  of  equal 

importance"  (A  Catholic  Catechism  for. the  United  States,  p.  83). 

"All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  " 
(Matt.  vii.  12).  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another"  (S.  John  xiii.  35).  These  quota- 
tions plainly  assume  that  it  would  be  counted  for  righteousness  if 
we  naturally  loved  our  fellows.  According  to  some  writers,  we  ought  to 
go  beyond  loving  our  neighbour  :  "  It  is  not  enough  to  say  :  Love  thy 
neighbour ;  we  want  to  love  '  as  such.'  Not  only  our  neighbour,  by 
which  term  is  meant  a  human  being,  do  I  desire  to  love,  but  the  creature, 
the  animal,  the  creation.  I  want  to  love  the  grass  plot  ;  I  want  to  love 
reverentially  the  starry  sky"  (Egidy,  Ueber Erziehung,  p.  26). 

33  "  Special  sins of  citizens  :  (i)  To  have  contempt  for  spiritual  and 

temporal  authority  ;  (2)  to  criticise  or  ridicule  unjustly  ;  (3)  to  resist  lawful 
commands ;  (4)  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes ;  (5)  to  revolt "  (A  Catholic 
Catechism  for the  United  States,  p.  69). 

36  According  to  v.  Egidy  ( Ueber  Ersiehung,  pp.  4-5),  the  five  points  of 
modern   reformers   are   abolition   of  war ;    government   by  the   people  ; 
striving  of  the  oppressed,  including  women,  to  free  themselves  ;  removal 
of  social  distinctions  ;  and,  lastly,  self-regulation  in  the  place  of  authority. 

37  In  the  Hungarian   Roman  Catholic  manual   of  ethics   for  higher 
schools  self-respect  is   mentioned  among  the  duties  to  self.     (Demeny, 
Erkolcstan,  p.  79.) 

38  «  Take  any  average  )^oung  man  who  has  grown  up  in  the  Sunday 
school,   the  Endeavour  Society,  and  the  Y.M.C.A. ;  ask  him  about  the 
system  of  poor-relief  in  the  city.     He  can  give  no  account  of  it.     Ask  him 
what  hospitals   there  are,    and    whether    they    are    adequate,    whether 
up-to-date.     He  knows  nothing.     Go  on  about  the  social  settlements,  the 
boys'   clubs,    the   prisons,    whatever  concerns   the   moral   and    religious 
welfare  of  the  city.     With  mortification  he  confesses  that  he  has  been 

trained  in  nothing  later  than  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan No 

man can  learn  the  wisest  method  of  helping  the  poor  simply  by  study- 
ing the  words  of  Jesus.     Obviously  the  Master  never  intended  that  we 
should"  (The  Religious  Education  Association:  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Convention,  pp.  152-3). 

39  "  It  is  not  enough  to  weed  a  garden  ;  we   must  also  plant  in  it 
beautiful   flowers "   (Bobelka,    Religionsunterricht  fur  das  zweite  Jahr], 
p.  169). 

40  "  The  keenest  sorrow  and  shame  may  be  felt  for  faults  committed, 
yet  again  and  again  the  same  fault  will  be  repeated,  the  same  vicious 
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Indulged  in,  because  the  vital,  strength-giving  will  is  absent" 
(She..  ils  and  Manners,  p.  79). 

41  "The  practice  of  Confession  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  four  times  a  year  he  presents 
himself  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when  it  becomes  a 
monthly  practice,  and,  as  years  go  on,  very  frequently  a  fortnightly  or  a 
e"  (Mcl)evitt,  The  Moral  Training  of  the  Young  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  428). 

43  "  The  classification  of  men  into  good  and  bad  belongs  to  a  very 
childish  psychology"  (Fr.  W.  ¥oQrster,Jugendlehre,  p.  667). 

43  "Those  souls  that  are  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin  are  cast  into  hell 

'and  the  smoke  of  their  torments  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever'"  (A 

Catholic  Catechism  for. the  United  States,  p.  44).     "Theft  becomes  a 

mortal  sin  when  we  take  from  a  man  as  much  as  he  would  need  to  keep  him- 
self for  a  day  in  accordance  with  his  station  in  life  "  (p.  60).     "  For  instance, 
some  one  has  committed  three  mortal  sins  :  twice  he  has   deliberately 
missed  mass;  he  bears  great  hatred  towards  his  neighbour"  (Bobelka, 
He  it  rage  cum  Religionsunterricht,  p.  131).     "  It  is  a  venial  sin  to  do  servile 
work  [on  a  Sunday]  without  necessity  for  a  short   time  ;  it  would  be  a 
mortal  sin  to  do  it  for  some  hours  "  (p.  65).     "  To  miss  Mass,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  through  one's  own  fault  is  a  mortal  sin  "  (A  Catholic  Catechism 

for. the  United  States,  p.  66).     "  The  Church  has  always  taught  that 

the  punishment  for  mortal  sin  is  eternal  damnation  "  (p.  24).     "  To  steal  a 
few  pennies  from  a  rich  man  is  a  venial  sin  ;  to  take  the  same  sum  from 
a  beggar  is  a  heavy,  mortal  sin  "  (Demeny,  Erkolcstan,  p.  114). 

44  "  For  a  long  time,  for  a  long  time,  day  and  night,  always,  always, 
eternally,  eternally,  must  one  burn  and  remain  in  hell  "  (Bobelka,  Religions- 
unterricht fur  das  erste  Jahr,  p.  24). 

45  "  Prayer  means  all  works  of  devotion  and  piety.     Fasting  means  all 
works  of  penitence,  self-denial  and  mortification.     Giving  alms  embr, 

all  corporeal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy  "  (Grosser  Katechismus  der 
Katholischen  Religion  ;  mit  Approbation  des  oesterreichischen  Gesammte- 
piskopates,  p.  209).  An  unusual  conception  of  prayer  and  worship  is  to 
he  found  in  the  following  passage  :  "  The  Latin  tongue  is  the  language  of 
the  Church.  If  she  makes  use  of  that  language  in  her  services,  even 
though  the  majority  of  the  faithful  do  not  understand  it,  it  is  because  in 
order  to  pray  well  it  is  not  necessary  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  we  utu-r  "  (Petit  Manuel  des  Catechismes,  p.  40). 

i  he  Seventh  Commandment  requires  us  (i)  to  labour  honestly  for 
our  own  support  ;  (2)  to  pay  honest  wages  for  labour  ;  (3)  to   aid  our 

neighbour   to   improve    and    protect   his   property "   (Luther's  Small 

Catechism,  pp.  38-9). 

47  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  comprehensible  to  us  God's  attributes" 
(Katholischcr  Katechismus  fur  die  Diocese  Breslau,  p.  6).  "  How  do  you 
explain  such  expressions  in  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  hand,  the  mouth, 
die  arms  Of  God  ?  These  expressions  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally; 
they  are  only  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  "  (p.  13).  "  Can  we  take  the 
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expressions  in  the  Bible  referring-  to  the  anger,  the  vengeance,  of  God 
literally  ?  No  ;  for  the  feelings  of  anger,  grief,  hatred,  repentance,  and 
vengeance  are  only  human  weaknesses  "  (Catechisme  ou  Elements  d*  In- 
struction Religieuse  et  Morale  a  V usage  des  Jeunes  Israelites,  p.  15). 

48  «  \Vhen  we  say  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  we  pray  that  God 
may  give  us  daily  all  that  is  necessary  for  soul  and  body"  (Catechism  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  p.  27).     "  What  is  meant  by  daily  bread  ?     All  that 
belongs  to  the  wants  and  supports  of  the  body,   such  as  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  shoes,  house,  home,  land,  cattle,  money,  goods,  a  pious  spouse, 
pious  children,  pious  servants,  pious  and  faithful  rulers,  good  govern- 
ment, good  weather,  peace,  health,  order,  honour,  good  friends,   trusty 
neighbours,  and  the  like"  (Luther's  Small  Catechism,  p.  n). 

49  "Whether  by  the  word   'days'  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  or  of 
many  thousand  years  are  to  be  understood,  He  has  not  revealed  to  us, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  know  "  (Klose,  Erkldrung  des  rb'misch-katholischen 
Katechismus,  p.  47). 

50  Long  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  race  of  man, 
How  angrily  thou  spurn'st  all  simpler  fare  ! 
"  Christ,"  someone  says,  "  was  human  as  we  are  ; 
No  judge  eyes  us  from  heaven,  our  sin  to  scan  ; 
We  live  no  more  when  we  have  done  our  span." 

"  Well,  then,  for  Christ,  "thou  answerest,  "who  can  care? 
From  sin,  which  heaven  records  not,  why  forbear? 
Live  we  like  brutes  our  life  without  a  plan  !" 
So  answerest  thou,  but  why  not  rather  say  : 

"  Hath  man  no  second  life  ?     Pitch  this  one  high  ! 

Sits  there  no  judge  in  heaven,  our  sin  to  see  ? 
More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  judge  obey  ! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us  ?     Ah  !  let  us  try 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he  "? 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

51  In  Deharbe's  Katholischer  Katechismus  there  is  a  bitter  attack  on 
Luther  and   on    Protestants,   which   fortunately  is  quite  exceptional    in 
Roman  Catholic  manuals. 

52  " now  it  can  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  hedges  which  used  to 

grow  high  between  people  of  different  nations,  different  races,  different 
religions,  to  keep  them  from  feeling  that  they  are  fellow  men,  of  like 
nature  and  having  like  claims  on  each  other,  are  going  to  decay  "  (Larned, 
A  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong,  pp.  67-8). 

53  "  Man's  reason  tells  him  what  is  good  and  evil "  (Dreher,  Leitfaden 
der  katholischen  Religionslehre,  p.  i).     "  What  does  our  conscience  do  for 
us  ?     (i)  Our  conscience  tells  us  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  ;  (2)  It 
urges  us  to  do  what  is  good  and  to  avoid  what  is  evil  ;  (3)  It  rewards  us 
for  doing  what  is  good,  and  punishes  us  for  doing  what  is  evil  "  (p.  90). 
"  When  God  made  us  He  gave  us  understanding,  and  thus  endowed  us 
with   the   power  to   distinguish   between   good   and    evil ;   the  voice    of 
conscience  is  called  the  voice  of  God  within  us  "  (A  Catholic  Catechism  for 
the  United  States,  p.  90).     The  Gentiles  "show  the  work  of  the  law 
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written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith"  (Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ii.  15). 

54  "  To  a  certain  extent  morality  is,  for  all  of  us,  independent  of  religion, 
and  as  such  can  become  within  certain  limits  a  basis  of  common  action 
on  which  we  can  unite  for  the  promotion  of  various  enterprises  for  the 

ire  of  the  community  or  of  individuals"  (Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  in  The 
Month,  a  Catholic  magazine,  December,  1906,  p.  610).  "  It  may  also  be 

;hat  the  system  makes  overmuch  of  sanctions,  and  appeals  excessively 
to  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  We  by  no  means  deny 
that  there  are  many  people  who  lead  noble  lives  without  being  dominated 
by  either  of  those  so-called  hedonistic  motives,  and  that  the  consciousness 
of  duty  fulfilled  seems  to  be  the  animating  principle  of  their  lives.  Blessed 
are  such  men  and  women  !  Mighty  and  strong,  they  remind  us  of  the 
rock-bound  coast  that  neither  the  frowns  nor  the  smiles  of  the  ocean 
disturb "  (McDevitt,  The  Moral  Training-  of  the  Young-  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  p.  429).  "  They  [the  French  Catholics]  did  not,  and  do  not,  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  sound  ethical  system,  involving  an  idea  of  initial  and 
fundamental  tightness  and  wrongness,  based  upon  reason  as  apart  from 

revelation Furthermore,  they  contend  that,  whereas  ethical  motives 

may  affect  the  cultured  few,  religious  motives  alone  will  appeal  to  the 
many,  who  have  neither  the  capacity,  the  leisure,  nor  yet  the  will  to  devote 
themselves  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  is  requisite  to  equip  the  student  of 
ethics  "  (Rev.  Edward  Myers,  in  Professor  Sadler's  Moral  Instruction  and 
Training- in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  56-7). 

55  "The  causes   which   have   worked    for    the    decrease    of   parental 
nstruction  in  religion  have  not  wrought  the  same  havoc  with  parental 
instruction  in  morals.     Unquestionably,  there  is  much  moral  training  in 
the  home.     It  may  not  be  of  a  formal  sort,  not  as  deliberate  in  purpose 
nor  as  conspicuously  labelled  as  was  the  older  instruction,  but  as  real,  as 
purposeful,    as   wholesome,    and   as   resultful   as   that    which    preceded. 
Truthfulness,  sobriety,  cleanness  in  speech,  unselfishness,   service,   good 
manners,  these  and  all  other  virtues  are  taught  in  Christian  homes  to-day 

irnestly,  and  possibly  as  effectively,  as  in  any  other  day"  (The 
Religious  Education  Association:  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention, 
pp.  1 11-12). 

56  L*  Instruction  Religieuse  dans  TEcole,  p.  23. 

57  Ibid,  p.  21. 

58  Moral,  Religion  und  Schule ,  p.  13.     "Up  to  the  present  our  whole 
life  has  been  ruled   by    '  thou  shalt '  and    c  thou  shalt  not.'     Thou  shalt 
honour   father  and   mother,   with  the   ugly  addition,  in  order  that  thou 
may's)  prosper  and  live  long  on  earth.     Thou  shalt  not  kill  ;  thou  must 
not   steal.      Let    us  say,  on  the  contrary,  I  will  honour  father  and  mother, 

though  I  should  not  live  long,  even  though  I  should  not  prosper  on 
earth.  I  cannot  kill  ;  I  do  not  want  to  steal  "  (Egidy,  Ueber  Ersiehung, 
p.  5).  ''Vicarious  expiation,  the  judicial  punishment  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  appeasement  of  an  angry  God,  are  surely  now  recognisable  as 

c-  inventions'"  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  as  quoted  by  Thompson  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  1904,  p.  45).  "  Modern  instinct  reproves 
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a  morality  which  proclaims  the  good  inclinations  as  foreign  to  our  nature, 
which  despises  the  dignity  of  work  so  far  as  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  divine 
curse,  and  which  declares  woman  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil "  (Catechisme 
Positiviste,  p.  10). 

59  "  If  the  old  Israelites  attributed  to  their  God  commands  that  outrage 
our  children's  sense  of  justice  and  mercy,  do  not  excuse  that  which  is 
brutal,  or  attribute  it  to  God,  but  rather  explain  how  such  things  were 
the  fruit  of  a  rude  age  ;  point  out  the  steps  of  growth,  and  the  contrasts 
between  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     And  when  the  child 
asks  the  inevitable  question  '  Is  it  true  ?  '  or  '  Is  it  fact  or  story  ?  '  if  you 
do   not  know,   say  so ;   and,  if  you  can,  add  that  this  was  a  story  the 
Israelitish  mothers  told  their  children,  or  that  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
story,  or  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  very  much  difference  whether  it 
really  happened  or  not,  for  we  can  easily  see  what  it  means  "  (Principles 

of    Religious    Education,    pp.    156-7).      "  the    endless    difficulty   of 

adapting  Biblical   stories   to  the  wholly  different   environment  and    the 
natural  presuppositions  of  the  child  "  (Jodl,  Moral,  Religion  und  Schule, 

P-  32). 

60  "  Whenever  we  read  the  Bible,  we  must  reflect  that  it  was  written  in 
times  far  different  from  our  own"  (Herxheimer,  Glaubens-  und  PJlichtenlehre 
fur  Israelitische  Schulen,  p.  3). 

61  "  Society  rules  us  because  it  is  outside  us  and  superior  to  us  ;  the 
distance   between  it  and   us   makes   it  an   authority  before   which   our 
authority  bows.     But  as,  in  another  way,  it  is  within  us,  is  interior,  as  it, 
in  fact,  is  ourselves,  we  love  it  and  desire  it,  though  with  a  desire  sui 
generis,  for,  whatever  we  do,  it  is  ours  only  in  part,  and  towers  over  us 
infinitely"  (Durckheim,  La  Determination  du  Fait  Moral,  pp.  133-4).     In 
a  discussion  which  took  place  in  connection  with  Durckheim's  thesis, 
Rauh  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Religion  has  not  only  been  the  symbolic 
expression  of  a  social  bond.     It  expresses  also  the  idea  of  our  relation  to 
the  Universe  independently  of  society  ;  this  idea,  adopted  and  secularised, 
ought  to  be  preserved  "  (ibid,  p.  204). 

62  "  Ecclesiastics   and   directors   of  Catholic  schools,    with   whom   he 
conferred  during  his  investigations,  admitted  and  regretted  the  fact  that 
in  the  Catechism  itself  there  is  no  very  definite  or  adequate  moral  instruc- 
tion.    He  himself  regretted  that  this  defect  was  not  remedied  by  ethical 
and  moral  teaching  supplementary  to  the  Catechism,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  a  movement  in  France   in  this  direction  "  (Mrs.  Reginald  Balfour, 
writing  with  reference  to  her  husband's  school  visit  to  France,  in  Professor 
Sadler's  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  114-15). 
"  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  rise  and 
extension,  Christianity  does  not  afford  direct  moral  guidance  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  State — that  is,  to  the  community  in  its 
secular  aspect — of  which  he  is  a  member"  (ibid,  p.  114). 

63  "  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  systems,  the  variety  of  civilisations,   the 
incessant  transformations   in   society,   morality   forms  an   uninterrupted 
chain  which  binds  the  world  of  the  ancients  to  the  modern  world,  old 
Europe  to  the  new  Continents,  pagan  cults  to  the  Christian  religion, 
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iries  of  barbarism  to  the  most  advanced  culture;  it  proves  and  con- 
stitutes the  nobility  of  our  race"  (Steeg,  La  Vie  Morale,  p.  v). 

**  "  However  much  men  may  differ  in  reference  to  religious  education 
in  the  public  schools,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, yes,  the  necessity,  of  moral  education"  (p.  142).  "  If  we  cannot 
;ion  in  the  public  schools,  we  can  and  ought  to  teach  morality" 
(The  Religious  Education  Association  :  Proceedings  of  the  First  Conven- 
tion, p.  1 04).  "The  most  important  branch  of  education  is  recognised  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  good  character  ;  that  is,  the  moral  education  and 
training  of  the  young"  (Wille,  Die  sittliche  Ersiehung,  p.  4).  "The 
supremacy  of  the  ethical  interest  in  human  life  is  perhaps  the  point  of 
most  general  agreement  among  philosophers  of  all  schools "  (Griggs, 
Moral  Education,  p.  47). 

65  The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the  memorandum  referred  to  : 
"  The  children  are  under  influence  for  eight  or  ten  years  ;  they  are  ours  to 
form  their  character  in  the  most  receptive  and  plastic  years  of  their  life  ; 
herein  is  our  opportunity  not  only  for  imparting  knowledge,  but  for 
inculcating  those  habits  of  self-restraint,  true  conscientiousness,  fidelity, 
honour,  and  kindness  which  are  needful  alike  for  individual  self-respect 
and  national  well-being.  From  these  habits  springs  character,  the  best 
,  it  has  been  said,  of  a  nation's  wealth,  the  best  guarantee  of  its 
industrial  energy,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  its  security.  We  earnestly 
trust,  therefore,  that,  while  other  subjects  are  pursued,  this,  the  supreme 
object  of  all  education — the  formation  of  character — will  hold  the  chief 
place  in  the  aim  of  local  authorities,  managers,  and  teachers."  And  the 
appeal  ends  with  the  following  words  :  "  We  approach  the  matter  in  the 
interests  of  no  denomination,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  on 
behalf  of  the  children  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation,  and  on  whose  moral  fibre  and  character  the  welfare  of  the 
Kmpire  will  depend."  The  memorial  concludes  with  the  following 
practical  suggestions:  "(i)  The  reading  books  should  be  of  a  kind 
which  hold  up  high  ideals  of  conduct ;  they  should  contain  stories  of 
heroism,  self-denial,  and  integrity,  and  thus  give  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  the  value  of  character.  (2)  Songs  which  stir  the 
noblest  emotions  should  be  encouraged  ;  songs  tend  to  form  the  character 
ofth.  (3)  Pictures  which  illustrate  heroic  deeds  might  be  placed 

on  the  walls.  (4)  Scholars  should  have  their  strict  attention  drawn  to 
the  laws  of  health  and  Christian  conduct,  from  which  the  evils  of  intem- 
nd  gambling  and  Other  vices  which  degrade  national  character 
could  be  pointed  out.  (5)  Teachers  could,  by  superintending  games  in 
the  playground,  promote  manliness  of  character,  self-control,  and  a  love 
of  lair-play.  (6)  The  formation  of  an  Old  Scholars'  Association  cultivates 
loyally  to  the  school  and  a  wholesome  esprit  de  corps." 

Among  the  signatories  to  the  memorial  were  leading  representatives 
of  the  I^tablished  Church  (including  both  the  archbishops  and  eight 
bishop, ),  the  National  Free  Church  Council,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  llaptisK,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  including 
Lords  Grey,  Kelvin,  Meath,  Rosebery,  Roberts,  and  Wolseley.  Among 
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other  names  of  weight  were  those  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

66  "  Knowledge  becomes  power  only  when  it  is  rightly  used  ;  know- 
ledge promotes  happiness  and  private  and  public  morality  only  when  it  is 
accompanied  and  conditioned  by  the  ethical  qualities  of  concentration  of 
mind,  of  reverence  for  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  of  self-denying 
application  to  duty  "  (Maxwell,  in  What  the  Ethical  Culture  School  Stands 
For,  p.  4).     "  One  of  the  great  effects  of  the  training  of  a  good  school  is 
the  gradual  development  of  this  idea  of  duty  for  duty's  sake.     If  nothing 
else  be  done  but  this,  an  excellent  education  will  have  been  given,  and, 
however  extended  and  perfect  the  curriculum  may  be,  the  child  has  not 
been   educated   unless   this  idea  guides  his  future  actions  "  (Collar  and 
Crook,   School  Management  and  Methods  of  Instruction,   p.  56).     "  The 
best  of  all  instruction  is  that  with  which  this  little  book  is  concerned. 
Other  subjects  are  of  great  importance  ;  this  is  of  supreme  importance  " 
(Steeg,  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Instruction  Morale  et  Cvvique). 
"  The  aim  [of  the  school]  should  be  above  all  to  build  up  manhood,  to 
develop  character "  (Adler,    The   Moral  Instruction  of  Children,   p.   27). 
" '  The  English  and  American  school  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  moral 
education  is  more  important  than  intellectual'"  (Quoted  from  Dr.  Harris 
in  volume  x.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  p.  17).     "  I  now 
come  to  morality,  to  which  no  one  will  contest  the  place  of  honour  in 
education.     To  educate  a  child  is  not  only  to  provide  his  intelligence  with 
the  most  necessary  ideas  ;  it  is,  above  all,  to  form  his  character,  enlighten 
his  conscience,  strengthen  his  will,  establish  his  moral  life  on  a  solid 
basis,  give  him  good  habits,  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  good  and  a 
horror  of  evil,  as  also  with  the  feelings  of  honour  and  duty"  (Cadet, 
Lettres  sur  la  Pedagogic,  p.  147).     "The  school  is  naturally  modelled  on 
society ;  it  is  made  in  its  image  ;  and  endeavours  to  produce  the  kind  of 
man  that  society  desires.     For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  faculties  and 
talents  it  accustoms  the  children  to  try  for  first  places,  to  struggle  for 
prizes,  to  strive  for  showy  success.     As  for  forming  the  heart,  moulding 
the  character,  inspiring  the  love  of  virtue,  and  preparing  the  child  for  the 
practice  of  the  good,  if  it  can  be  said  that  the  school  is  not  without 
interest  in  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  consecrates  itself  to  the 
task.     Education  in  the  true  sense  has  been  a  bare   postulate  ;    it  has 
never  occupied  the  place  which  is  due  to  it — that  is,  the  first  place,  and  we 
must  give  it  that  place  to-day"  (Vessiot,   in  L 'Inspection  Academique, 
1900,  p.  62).     "  The  one  and  the  whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  concept — morality.     Morality  is  usually  acknowledged  as  the 
highest  aim  of  humanity,  and  consequently  of  education"  (Herbart,  as 
quoted  by  Jolly,  Ruskin  on  Education,  p.   in).     "The  good  can  only  be 
realised  by  means  of  the  true,  but  the  true  has  no  worth  except  as  a 
means  of  realising  the  good  "  (Bourgeois,  Solidarity,  p.  37). 

67  "  The  plainly  visible  chief  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  impart 
the  elements  of  knowledge"  (p.  12). 

68  Here  are  two  further  opinions  :  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  wrote  :   '  We 
shall  never  learn  to  respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny  till   we  have 
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«. -s  to  consider  everything  as  moonshine  compared  with  the 

it  ion  of  the  heart  "'(p.  109).     "All  education  must  be  moral  first; 

intel!  ondurily.     Intellectual  before— much  more  without— moral 

ediu MI  ion    is,    in    completeness,   impossible,    and,    in   accomplishment,    a 

nity"  (Quoted  from   Ruskin  by  Jolly,  Ruskin  on  Education,  p.  no, 

Jao  quotes  the  former  passage  from  Walter  Scott). 

69  "The  task  of  education  is  to  form  men  who  are  destined  to  live  in 
society  ;  the  triple  aim  of  education  is  to  make  men  robust,  intelligent, 
and  ethical  "  (Morlet,  L 'Education  Morale  au  College,  p.  11). 

The  problem  of  giving  the  child  a  healthy,  sanitary,  physical 
environment,  good,  simple  food,  rational  exercise,  bodily  culture,  wise 
medical  care  when  needed,  is  distinctly  a  moral  problem  ;  indeed,  is  a 

hasal  element  in   moral   education A   cultivated   imagination   is  the 

basis  of  altruism,  and  a  sensitive  emotional  life  is  the  requisite  for  all 

response  to  moral  ideals Equally  important  for  moral  character  is  the 

cultivation  of  the  reason"  (Griggs,  Moral  Education  v  pp.  52-3). 

71  "To  supervise  the  amusements  of  the  children,  to  organise  their 
games  and  take  part  in  them  if  necessary,  and  gain  a  moral  ascendancy 
over  each  child  by  the  spoken  word,  and  above  all  by  example,  is  not  a 
super-addition  to  the  main  task  of  the  teacher,  but  is  the  essential  thing. 
Therein  consists  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  calling,  for  in  this  way  he 
can  become  a  moulder  of  noble  characters  "  (Masson  et  Roustan,  Nouveau 
Livre  de  Morale  Pratique  a  V  Usage  des  Ecoles  et  des  Families,  p.  142). 
"The  most  advisable  means  for  influencing  the  children's  feelings  are: 
Choice  and  arrangement  of  the  moral  environment  where  they  may  form 
their  characters  by  adapting  themselves  to  it  or  by  reacting  on  it  ;  the 
appeal  to  certain  feelings  which  serve  as  allies — to  affection  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  fear  as  little  as  possible;  sometimes  to  desire  for 
pleasure,  often  to  the  instinct  of  imitation  (for  nothing  is  stronger  than 
example),  and,  when  it  is  legitimate,  to  admiration,  on  which  respect, 
moral  authority,  and  ascendancy  are  based"  (Rauh  et  Revault,  Psycho- 
logic (i/>/>ti(/ut't'  a  la  Morale  et  a  r Education,  p.  38).  "As  phases  of  the 
changed  spirit  of  school  discipline  the  following  may  be  selected:  (i) 
Increased  liberty  allowed  to  children;  (2)  the  effort  to  make  them  self- 
governing  ;  (3)  the  ways  of  gaining  attention  ;  (4)  altered  modes  of 
punishment;  (5)  details  of  organisation  ;  (6)  the  universal  reliance  on  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  "  (Mark,  in  vol.  x.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educa- 
tional Suhji'i-fs,  pp.  78-9).  "First  of  all,  let  the  young  teacher  give  heed 
to  the  admonition  and  the  example  which  come  down  to  him  through 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  alike  from  the  pagan  philosopher  and  the 
>ur  of  the  world — Reverence  Childhood.  The  task  he  has  to  do 
requires  a  delicate  and  respectful,  as  well  as  a  strong,  hand.  Secondly, 
let  his  rules  he  just  and  easily  obeyed.  Thirdly,  let  him  not  expect  the 
will  of  a  man  where  there  is  the  heart  of  the  child  or  the  boy.  Fourthly, 
let  him  not  strain  too  far  the  power  of  application.  Fifthly,  where  there 
has  been  assiduity  let  him  accept  a  little  well  done,  and  discountenance 
quantity  and  display.  Sixthly,  let  him  trust  the  honesty  of  his  pupils, 
hut  remove  all  occasions  of  stumbling.  Seventhly,  let  him  be  vigilant, 
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but  let  him  disdain  inquisitorial  methods  of  prying  or  deputed  espionage. 
Eighthly,  when  he  doubts  in  the  matter  of  truth-telling,  the  fulfilment  of 
obedience,  or  the  propriety  of  punishing,  let  him  always  give  the  pupil 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Ninthly,  let  him  so  act  that  the  school  will  feel 
that  it  is  regard  for  the  moral  law  rather  than  for  his  personal  authority 
that  regulates  his  praise  and  blame,  his  rewards  and  punishments.  And, 
finally,  and  above  all,  let  him  do  unto  others  as  he  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  him "  (Laurie,  On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to 
Education,  pp.  172-3). 

72  "  Liberty  ought  to  be  respected  already  in  the  child  "  (p.  230).     "  The 
child's  dignity  should  be  our  first  care"  (p.   231).     "Let  us  take  care 
early  to  leave  him  a  little  field  for  his  growing  personality,  and  let  us  not 
fear  to  encourage  in  him  the  spirit  of  liberty  "  (Marion,  Lemons  de  Morale, 
P-  233). 

73  "  No  anger,  no  violence  of  language  or  of  any  kind,  in  their  presence, 
no  heedlessness  or  negligence,  but  a  simple,    correct — in  a  word,   an 
exemplary  bearing  "  (Pavette,  L*  Enseignement  de  la  Morale,  p.  4).     "  The 
idea  of  ' confidence '  should  take  the  place  of  the  notion  of  'authority,' 
and    'insight'   should   take   the    place    of  'obedience'"    (Egidy,    Ueber 
Erziehung,  p.  42). 

74  "  Many  teachers  seem,  even  in  these  days,  to  imagine  that  good 
discipline  and  severity  of  manner  and  language  are  inseparable  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  severity  defeats  every  object  of  discipline.     Where  the 
painful  silence  of  awe  pervades  a  school,  all  the  technical  results,  however 
high,  ought  to  be  rigidly  discounted  by  an  inspector.     What  amount  of 
acquaintance  with  words  and  things  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a 
freely-working  conscience  ?     Silence  and  slavish  obedience  do  not  consti- 
tute moral  order  "  (Laurie,  On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion, p.  159). 

75  "  It  is  quite  possible  to  interpret  the  doctrine  of  interest  upon  which 
the  new  education  lays  such  stress  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  mean 
entertainment,  amusement,  and  so  to  introduce  into  the  school  itself  that 

very  pleasure-seeking  which  the  school  should  guard  against Some 

strenuousness  and  a  due  insistence  upon   the  adequate  performance  of 
assigned  tasks  within  the  time  allotted  for  them  are  absolutely  necessary 
to   preserve   power  and   virility"   (Adler,   The  Distinctive  Aims    of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  p.  5).     "  Moral  truth  ought  to  be  mastered  by  the 
child  just  as  much  as  mathematical  truth"  (Picquet,  Manuel  d' Instruction 
et  Education  Morale,  p.  iv). 

76  "  '  We  are  all  anti-emulation  men — that  is,  all  against  a  system  of 
rewards  and  prizes  designed  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  comparison 
of  itself  with  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  substitute  a  rival  for  that 
standard ' "   (Horace    Mann,   as   quoted   by  Jolly,  Ruskin  on  Education, 

P-  134)- 

77  "  By  an  unscientific  or  mechanical  school  is  meant  one  that  is  still 
conducted  on  the  antiquated  notion  that  the  function  of  the  school  consists 
primarily,   if  not  entirely,  in  crowding  into  the  memory  of  the  child  a 
certain   knowledge   of  cut-and-dried    facts Further the    teachers 
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making  no  attempt  to  study  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  consequently  no 
bond  of  sympathy  forms  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  "  (Rice,  The 

M  of  the  United  States,  p.  20). 

78  "  The  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  the  taste,  the  intelligence,  and  the 

i  his  pupils he  will  touch  those  various  springs  of  conduct 

all  the  time,  and  get  from  them  all  the  help  he  can  "  (Adler,  The  Moral 
Instruction  of  Children,  p.  25). 

79  "If  one  succeeded  in  creating   in   the   school   an   emulation   with 
•  J  to  morals  such  as  that  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  intellect ; 

if  the  children  tried  to  excel  in  virtue  as  they  try  to  excel  in  knowledge  ; 
if  they  exhibited  the  same  ardour  for  the  good  as  they  exhibit  for  intel- 
lectual acquisitions;  if  men  worked  as  much  to  form  their  characters  as 
to  furnish  their  minds,  as  much  to  prepare  them  for  the  practice  of  the 
good  as  to  prepare  them  for  examinations,  as  much  to  make  them  good 
men  as  to  enable  them  to  take  certificates  and  degrees  ;  in  short,  if 
education  went  hand-in-hand  with  instruction,  what  abundant  sowing  of 
seeds  for  prospective  good  actions,  what  a  rich  harvest  for  the  future, 
what  a  re-birth  of  morality  in  public  and  private  life,  what  additional 
strength  and  health  for  the  social  organism,  what  a  pledge  of  security  for 
the  nation,  of  stability  for  the  Republic  and  honour  for  the  country  " 
(Vessiot,  in  IJ1  Inspection  Acadttmique,  1900,  p.  60). 

80  "  Everyone   recognises  that  there  is  a  mode  of  moral   instruction 
which  may  pervade  all  the  teaching  of  the  school,  all  the  child's  lessons, 
and  even  all  the  actions  of  his  life.     Morality  can  be  taught  by  reading, 
by  the  writing  lesson,  by  grammar,  by  history,  and  even  through  the 
sciences.     We  may  teach  the  children  to  read  from  good  books  which 
contain  little  moral  lessons  ;  in  the  writing  lesson  we  may  take  for  the 
copy  maxims  and  precepts  which  will  remain  in  their  memories  ;  their 
dictation  can  be  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  moralists  ;  and  history  at 
every  step  presents  moral  teachings.     Even  arithmetic  can  be  utilised, 
for  from  the  rules  of  interest,  for  example,  can  be  drawn  the  practical 
conclusion  that  one  should  not  incur  debts,  or,  if  one  has  done  so,  that 

should  be  paid  off.  Moral  problems  are  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  child's  daily  actions,  its  games,  and  its  pleasures.  All  day  long 
the  teacher  is  forced  to  demand  cleanliness,  politeness,  obedience, 
industry,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  kindness.  From  this  elementary 
point  of  view  the  whole  school,  as  such,  is  a  school  of  moral  instruction" 
(Paul  Janet,  in  Decrets  et  Arretes  Delib6rts  par  le  Conseil  Suptrieur  de 
r Instruction  Publique ;  Enseignement  Primaire ;  Premier  Fascicule, 
p.  280). 

"  The  best  means  tor  the  purpose  of  directing  the  inclinations  of  the 
child  towards  the  good  are  appropriate  stories.  There  is  no  way  of 

''<ikr  the  hi  by  that  which  issues  from  the  heart"  (Pavette, 

tenement  de  la  Morale,  p.  9). 

"There  is  one  objection  to  biographical  study  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  That  is  the  tendency,  while  dealing  with  a  great  hero,  to 
forget  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  one  man  is  separated  from  society 
and  idolised,  while  the  proper  teaching  of  history  brings  pupils  into  the 
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closest  touch  with  great  social  problems  "  (Principles  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, p.  208). 

"  History,  instead  of  being-  a  mere  collection  of  names  and  dates  which 
we  find  so  miserable  and  unproductive,  ought  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  rich 
in  opportunities  for  calling  forth  the  moral  judgment  of  the  children. 
Are  there  not  frequent  opportunities  in  these  lessons  for  making  the  acts 
of  great  men  and  philanthropists,  who  have  worked  for  humanity, 
examples  of  the  principles  of  good  and  bad  ?  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
chronology  which  has  little  effect  on  children's  minds,  ought  it  not  to  be 
a  perpetual  lesson  in  morality  ?  Ought  one  not  constantly  to  try  and 
excite  their  admiration  for  the  benefactors  of  mankind  and  their  indigna- 
tion against  those  who  have  injured  mankind  ?  Is  history  not,  then,  a 
sure  means  of  making  them,  when  they  are  men,  resolved  to  act 
unhesitatingly  as  good  citizens?"  (Bourgeois,  L?  Education  de  la 
Democratic  Franqaise,  pp.  132-3). 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  train  the  moral  judgment  and  to 
increase  the  moral  insight  of  his  pupils  by  leading  them  to  enter  into  the 
motives,  and  to  weigh  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  action  which  history 
reports "  (p.  30).  "  A  knowledge  of  universal  history  is  a  check  on 
spurious  patriotism  "  (Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  pp.  240-1). 

"  History  is  rich  in  moral  lessons,  not  in  self-evident  moral  lessons,  as 
we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  for  many  of  its  pages  are  very  immoral  ;  it 
registers  the  good  actions  and  the  bad,  and  perhaps  the  latter  in  greater 
number  ;  it  is  full  of  iniquities  of  all  kinds.  But  it  offers  opportunities 
for  forming  moral  judgments  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  people  whose 
lives  and  actions  it  recounts.  What  splendid  means  of  arousing  love  or 
hate,  admiration,  enthusiasm,  and  generous  indignation  in  the  hearts  ot 
the  children  !"  (Marion,  Lemons  de  Morale,  p.  396). 

"  History  presents  frequent  opportunities  for  moral  training  through 
the  biographies  of  great  historical  personages.  In  studying  the  lives  of 
these  men  we  are  able  to  notice  the  great  effects  for  good  and  evil  that 
have  followed  from  their  conduct. 

'  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.' 

The  moral  teaching  is  always  so  much  more  effective  if  based  upon  the 
lives  of  real  men  than  if  given  merely  upon  the  vices  and  virtues  in  the 
abstract ;  children's  emotions  are  more  deeply  stirred,  and  they  are  power- 
fully excited  to  action  when  they  are  taught  perseverance  from  Bruce  or 
Cobden  ;  industry  from  Foley,  Petty,  or  Strutt  ;  energy  from  Warren 
Hastings  ;  devotion  to  duty  from  Wellington  or  Collingwood  ;  philan- 
thropy from  the  liberators  of  the  slaves ;  the  wisdom  of  living  within  one's 
means  from  Earl  St.  Vincent  or  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  or  fortitude  in  time 
of  danger  and  chivalry  towards  women  and  children  from  the  loss  of 
the  Birkenhead.  The  biographical  department  of  school  history  should 
have  a  powerful  moral  influence  upon  the  pupils  by  elevating  their  aims 
in  life  and  establishing  in  them  a  hope  that  they  themselves  may  do 

and  be  what  they  have  been  taught  that  others  have  done  and  been 

Patriotism  must  also    be    free   from    narrowness  ;    the   same  obligation 
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which  binds  us  to  love  our  country  also  binds  other  people  to  love  theirs, 
her  should  take  care  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  is 
fostered  in  his  lessons  is  a  broad  one,  which,  while  impressing  upon  the 
pupil  the  need  of  defending  the  rights  of  his  own  country,  leads  him  also 
to  n  its  duties  to  other  countries,  and  to  respect  their  rights" 

(Collar  and  Crook,   School  Management  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  pp. 
183-4). 

83  "  The  teacher  of  history  should  show  what  each  nation  has  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  race,  starting  with  the  early  civilisations,  with  Persia 
perhaps,  and  coming  down  to  the  present  time  and  the  idea  of  democracy  " 
( Ad  ler,  The  Distinctive  A  ims  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  p.  7).  "  History, 
which  should  include,  in  the  lower  classes,  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
women,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  therefrom,  and  in  the  higher  classes 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  persons  and  events  of  English  history  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  The  teaching  need  not  be  limited  to 
English  or  British  history,  and  lessons  on  citizenship  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  the  higher  classes  "  (Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  with  Schedules,  1908,  p.  3). 

\Ye  make  the  following  quotations  from  a  remarkable  Memorandum  on 
the  Study  of  History  in  Scottish  Schools,  published  in  1907  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department :  "  Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  history 
which  should  be  made  the  object  of  study  for  educational  purposes — viz., 
the  history  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  civilisation  "  (p.  i).  "The 
school  study  of  history  should  be  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  discipline. 
It  may  well  have,  indeed  it  should  have,  a  high  degree  of  ethical  value. 

Even  quite  young  children  can  be  stirred  to  admiration  for  heroism 

and  to  sympathy  with  misfortunes  nobly  borne,  to  indignation  at  treachery, 
cowardice,  and  self-seeking,  and  to  respect  and  love  for  the  wise,  the 
gentle,  the  self-sacrificing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the 
school  has  at  its  command  no  more  potent  means  for  the  development  of 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  a  careful  selection  should  be 
made  of  the  material  available  ;  other  things  being  equal,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  stories  which  have  the  higher  ethical  value" 
(PP-  34)-  "  He  may  take  an  institution  of  the  present  day  and  trace  it 
bark  to  its  origin  in  remote  ages;  he  may  contrast  present-day  habita- 
tions, food,  and  dress  with  those  of  previous  generations  ;  he  may  make  a 
matic  review  of  the  historical  monuments  and  historical  relics  of  the 
neighbourhood,  showing  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  story  of 
maybe  elicited  ;  he  may  illustrate  the  progress  of  inventions,  or  draw 
attention  to  the  characteristic  art  forms  of  different  generations"  (p.  12). 
"The  main  study  of  history  has  not  had  its  due  effect  on  the  pupil  till  he 
realises  how  forces  that  are  living  and  active  in  the  civilisation  of  to-day — 
in  its  politics,  its  social  life,  its  literature,  its  art,  nay,  in  its  religion — 
back  their  descent,  in  no  obscure  way,  to  ideas  germinating  and 
fructifying  in  the  civilisations  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  centuries  ago" 
(p.  15).  "  If  the  teaching  of  history  be  conducted  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  present  Memorandum,  there  are  four  things  to  which  it  may  always 
be  made  to  conduce,  in  different  degrees  at  different  stages — an  interest 
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in  the  life  of  the  past,  a  training  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  a  philosophic 
understanding  of  the  development  of  human  civilisation,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  clarified  moral  sense  and  the  acquisition  of  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
charity  in  passing  judgment  on  human  nature,  whether  in  nations,  in 
parties,  or  in  individuals"  (p.  18).  The  History  Syllabuses  of  the  Belgian 
schools  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  this  Memorandum.  We 
refer  to  our  Report  on  Belgium. 

84  "  Geography  has  been  defined  as  '  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home 
of  man.'     How  his  physical  environment  aids  or  hinders  the  development 
of  man,  and  what  man  has  done  to  modify,  adapt,  and  utilise  his  physical 
environment,  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  geography.     The   human 
feature — man's  achievements  in  industry,  commerce,  and  political  organi- 
sation— should  predominate  in  the  study.     As  Dr.  Harris  has  stated  the 
proposition,  the  pupil  '  must  begin  with  the  natural  differences  of  climate 
and  lands  and  waters  and  obstacles  that  separate  peoples,  and  study  the 
methods  by  which  man  strives  to  equalise  or  overcome  these  differences 
by  industry  and  commerce,  to  unite  all  places  and  all  people,  and  make  it 
possible  for  each  to  share  in   the   productions   of  all.'     The   objects   of 
teaching   geography   may  be  classified    as    practical,    intellectual,    and 
ethical  "  (p.  3).     "  The  ethical  purposes  of  the  teaching  of  geography  are 
to  lead  to  the  moral  lesson  that  all  men  must  work,  and  that  each  man 
should  so  work  that  his  labour  will  benefit,  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole 
community,  and  that  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  nations. 
'There  is  probably,'  says  Professor  Laurie,  '  no  one  subject  so  prolific  of 
matter  for  independent  thought  and  judgment  on  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
the  destiny  and  duty  of  man.     By  means  of  it,  too,  we  not  merely  furnish 
moral  material,  so  to  speak,  but  we  extend  the  sympathies  of  the  pupil, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  sentiment  of  humanity  which  is  the  neces- 
sary counterpoise  to  narrow  and  parochial  prejudices'"  (p.  4).     See  also 
F.  J.  Gould,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  in  Stanton  Coit's  Ethical 
Democracy,  p.  181.     Fr.  W.  Foerster,  Jugendlehre,  pp.  374-84. 

85  M.  E.  Boole,  Lectures  on  the  Log-ic  of  Arithmetic. 

86  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point  see  the  author's  paper,  "The 
Ethical    Utilisation  of  Ordinary   School  Subjects,"  in  Papers  on  Moral 
Education,  edited  by  the  author.     A  complete  scheme  of  history  teaching 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  a  leaflet  to  be  obtained  from 
the  present  author,  entitled  Anregungen  fur  eine  Reform  des  Geschichts- 
Unterrichts  im  ethischen  Sinne,  by  G.  S(piller),  L.  J.  and  J.  L. 

87  Several  series  of  wall-pictures  having  a  definite  ethical  purpose  are 
issued   by   French   publishers,   the  most  popular  wall-picture  being  the 
"  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man."     The  Japanese  Board  of  Education 
has  published  two  rolls  of  some  sixty  large  pictures  to  illustrate  the  moral 
lessons  given  in  Japanese  schools.     In  these  the  mother  plays  the  chief 
and  central  part,  and  sympathy  forms  the  keynote.     The  political  and  the 
warlike  element  are  almost  wholly  absent.     The  Secretariat  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Ethical  Societies  wishes  hereby  to  thank  the  Japanese 
Board  of  Education  for  the  gift  of  a  full  set  of  eighteen  ethical  manuals 
and  the  two  rolls  of  pictures. 
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88  The   following   invaluable   testimony   as    to    the    attractiveness    of 
:natic  moral  instruction  comes  from  the  report  of  the  Senior  Inspector 

of  tli  r  Education  Authority,  England.     In  an  official  report  he 

:  "  The  subject  is  one  much  liked  by  the  pupils.     This  is  so  much  the 
that  in  some  instances  the  subject  has   been   set  down   for   Friday 
afternoons,  the  slackest  time  for  attendance  during  the  week,  in  order  to 
keep   up   the  attendance"   (The    Moral    Instruction    League    Quarterly, 
January,  1907,  p.  7).     And,  in  1885,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  in 
Birmingham,  where   moral  instruction  formed  part  of  the  curriculum, 
cited  the  following  testimonies  from  teachers  :  "The  effect  on  the  children 
is  very  varied  and  great.     If  the  lesson  is  'Obedience,'  they  seem  to  see 
more  clearly   why  they  should  be  obedient...... and  are  in  future  more 

obedient  when  you  refer  to  the  moral  lesson  when  any  one  is  disobedient. 
The  children  seem  to  enjoy  them  more  than  any  other  lesson."  "They 

have  effected  a  decided  change  in  the  characters  of  some  of  the  children 

the  effect  of  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  '  gentleness '  and  '  kindness '  is 
very  marked  in  the  playground  "  (quoted  by  Hayward,  The  Reform  of 
Moral  and  Biblical  Education,  p.  85).  Finally,  the  well-known  head- 
mistress of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  writes  :  "  My 
experience,  based  on  some  teaching  to  schoolgirls  between  the  ages  of 
about  twelve  and  eighteen,  is  :  (i)  that  young  people  are  much  interested 
in  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  (2)  that  they  are  apt  to  be  impressed  and 
effectively  moved  by  that  strain  of  moral  reflection  which  shows  the  unity 
of  virtue  in  all  the  variety  of  virtues,  and  (3)  that  they  acquire  this  kind  of 
knowledge  as  naturally  as  any  other,  while  they  are  apt  to  apply  it  with 

more  interest  and  skill As  regards  its  permanency  of  effect  and  variety 

of  application  in  later  as  well  as  in  earlier  life,  the  direct  personal  testimony 
of  the  learners  is  singularly  abundant  and  convincing"  (Bryant,  The 
Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Family  and  the  School,  pp.  vi-vii). 

89  "  Especially  after  reward  for  right-doing,  or  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing, a  gently  urged  precept  will  be  dropped  into  a  prepared  soil  and 
will  take  root"  (Laurie,  On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Education, 
p.  178). 

"  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  opportunity  given  to  the  teacher  to  develop 
the  ideas  that  underlie  the  duty  of  reverence  towards  parents,  the  fraternal 
duties,  the  duties  towards  inferiors,  the  duty  of  the  social  classes  towards 
i-ach  other,  etc.  I  say,  there  is  no  spontaneous  or  natural  opportunity  to 
di>cuss  these  matters  unless  the  opportunity  is  artificially  created  ;  and  if 
it  is,  why  then,  to  that  extent  we  accept  the  principle  of  systematic 
teaching"  (Adler,  The  Distinctive  Aims  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
p.  q).  "  It  seems  as  if  diffused  or  indirect  moral  teaching  leaves  too  much 
latitude  to  the  initiative  of  the  teacher.  No  doubt  all  teaching  should  he 
a  medium  of  moral  training.  But  what  if  it  is  not  done  by  the  teacher? 
And  what  guarantee  is  there  that  he  will  do  it  properly  ?  How  far  should 
this  kind  of  moral  instruction  he-allowed  to  encroach  on  theother  subjects  ?" 
(Paul  Janet,  in  Arritcs,  etc.,  Premier  Fascicule,  p.  281). 

"The  opening  period  of  the  school  is  usually  given,  very  wisely,  to 
some  exercise  that  may  contribute  a  helpful  thought  to  consecrate  the 
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day's  work "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  264).  "  The  direct  moral 
teaching  is  :  (a)  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  some  good  habit, 
such  as  cleanliness  or  kindness  ;  (b)  taken  up  as  part  of  the  opening 
exercises  for  the  first  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  of  morning  school ;  or 
(c)  associated  with  class  mottoes,  or  with  selected  quotations  written  upon 
the  blackboard  "  (Mark,  in  vol.  x.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,  dealing  with  the  United  States,  p.  181). 

92  Quoted  by  Jodl,  in  Moral,  Religion  und  Schule,  p.  14.     The  general 
point  of  view  of  Bismarck  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage  from  the  same 
book  by  Jodl  :  "  Two  views  were  defended  with  equal  decision  both  by 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  by  the  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  as 
against  the  contention  of  the  Liberals  concerning  the  proposed  education 
law — namely,  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  ethics  without 
religion,  or  even  without  a  particular  denomination,  and  that,  if  such  an 
ethics  existed,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  philosophical  disquisitions  and  not 
of  instruction  in  schools." 

93  "  The  laws  which  your  conscience  reveals  are  not  imposed  by  an 
exterior  authority.     Why,  then,  should  you  obey  them  ?     Simply  because 
you  hold  them  to  be  good  and  worthy  of  esteem  above  all  other  things. 
In  observing  them  you  are  only  submitting  yourself  to  your  reason.     You 
are  like  a  citizen  of  a  free  republic  :  he  ought  to  respect  the  laws,  but  for 
these  laws  he  voted,  without  being  forced  to  do  so,  merely  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  good  ;    thus  the    sovereignty    is    in    himself.     The 
conscience,  in  order  to  impose  its  laws  upon  us,  draws  its  authority  from 
itself"   (P.-F.    Pecaut,    Entretiens    et    Lectures    de    Morale    Personnelle, 
pp.  230-1). 

94  "Juvenile  criminality  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
religious  teaching.     It  would  have  been  wiser  to  assign  as  the  primary 
cause  truancy  and  absence  of  education."     Payot  further  says  :  "  Only  two 
per  cent,  of  the  young  criminals  who  are  in  prison  have  received  an 
elementary  education  "  (Payot,  in  L  'Inspection  Academique,  1900,  p.  498). 
Speaking  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Harris  says  :  "  Counting  the  persons 
in  jail  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  is 
nearly,  or  quite,  eight  times  as  much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal  number 
of  persons  who  can  read  and  write.     In  the  Detroit  jail  in  twenty-five 
years  there  were  reported  37,089  out  of  40,838  as  having  religious  training 
against  2,249  who  had  none"  (Dr.  Harris,  as  quoted  in  Mark's  Report  on 
Moral  Education  in  American  Schools,  in  vol.  x.  of  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects,  pp.  47-8). 

95  "  The  chief  objection is  that  of  breeding  a  barren  intellectualism, 

a  cold,  abstract  way  of  looking  at  moral  ideals,  and  of  weakening  the 
connection  between  precept  and  practice  "  (Adler,  The  Distinctive  A  ims  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  p.  10). 

96  "  It  is  feared  that  systematic  ethics  teaching,  which  appeals  largely 
to  the  intellect  at  moments  when  interest  in  the  subject  taught  is  not 
spontaneously  active,   and  which  offers  directions  for    the   guidance    of 
conduct  in  matters  lying  outside  the  immediate  experience  of  the  pupil, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  immediately  put  into  practice,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  weakening  the  connection  between  insight  and  conduct, 
between  moral  knowledge  and  the  exemplification  of  such  knowledge  in 
actual  life  ;  and  will  thus  wound,  if  not  destroy,  the  morality  of  the  pupil 
at  what  is  conceded  to  be  its  vital  point  "  (Adler,  The  Distinctive  Aims  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  p.  8). 

97  "  If  morality  cannot  be  taught  in  the  didactic  sense  of  the  word,  it 
communicates  itself  in  great  measure.  Let  the  educator,  therefore,  be 
deeply  penetrated  by  it,  and  let  him  endeavour  to  establish  between  his 
pupils  and  himself  a  relation  in  which,  on  the  one  side,  an  authority 

J  on  affection,  and,  on  the  other,  voluntary  submission,  lead  to 
perfect  confidence"  (p.  vii).  "To  express  great  truths  in  beautiful 
language  is  of  little  use  in  the  school  ;  to  find  an  echo  in  the  souls  of 
those  to  whom  those  truths  are  addressed  is  everything "  (Madame 
Coignet,  La  Morale  dans  r  Education,  p.  viii).  "  To  excite  the  child  to 
goodness  the  teacher  must  (i)  teach  him  to  distinguish  good  from  evil ; 
(2)  implant  in  his  heart  the  love  of  goodness  and  a  horror  of  evil  ;  (3)  help 
him  to  gain  and  experience  the  strength  to  do  good  and  resist  evil  " 
(Kooistra,  Sittliche  Erziehung,  p.  2).  "  When  the  teacher  presents  the 
moral  aspects  of  any  deed  or  disposition,  or  rule  of  conduct,  he  not  only 
gives  occasion  for  the  child  to  use  its  own  power  of  discrimination,  but  he 
directly  and  powerfully  transfers  his  own  valuations  and  judgments,  his 
own  ethical  repulsions  and  admirations,  to  the  child "  (Coit,  "  Moral 
Instruction,"  in  Ethics,  October  8th,  1904).  "With  the  child  the  con- 
science is  awakened  through  the  feelings,  and  it  is  by  means  of  them  that 
you  must  appeal  to  his  reason"  (Gerard,  Maximes  Morales  du  Petit 
Ecolier  Francais,  p.  i).  "  Mr.  Squeers,  no  doubt,  taught  arithmetic  so  as 
to  deaden  to  the  utmost  his  pupils'  minds.  One  may  well  rejoice  that 

Mr.  Squeers  did  not  give  systematic  lessons  in  morals Mere  verbal 

statements,  made  and  heard  as  such,  do  not  constitute  real  teaching  in 
any  subject.  To  learn  '  by  heart '  either  Euclid's  propositions  or  '  My 
duty  to  my  neighbour'  is  to  acquire  deadness  of  intellect  where  life  is 
essential  "  (pp.  30-1).  "  (i)  Good  character  grows  by  the  practice  of  right 
conduct,  and  ideas  of  right  conduct  tend  to  produce  the  practice,  and  are 
themselves  produced  directly  by  a  process  of  imagination  and  reason. 
(2)  Good  character  grows  by  constant  attention  to  right  ideas  of  character 
on  all  occasions  of  action  and  deliberation"  (Bryant,  The  Teaching  of 
Morality  in  the  Family  and  the  School,  p.  36). 

"  The  very  object  of  school  teaching  of  morality  is  to  give  not  only 
the  what  hut  the  how  and  why  of  duty— to  instruct  and  guide  the  con- 

ice"  (Laurie,  On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Education, 
P  187). 

For  ;i  spirited  defence  of  the  French  Revolution  see  especially  Paul 
I    book  i: Instruction  Chnune  a  VEcoh.     Compayre,  Elements  dVn- 

'ion  Morale  et  Civiquc,  has  also  some  trenchant  passages,  and  most 
French  writers  on  moral  instruction  wax  enthusiastic  when  referring  to 
the  Revolution. 

"There  will  always  be  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  workmen  ;  such 
is  the  law  of  nature"  (p.  185).  "The  extinction  of  pauperism  is  an 
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Utopian  dream  "  (Compavre,  Elements  d*  Instruction  Morale  et  Civique, 
Cours  Moyen  et  Superieur,  p.  193).  For  a  typical  statement  against  a 
(fancied)  distribution  of  goods,  see  Marion,  Leqons  de  Morale  (pp.  264-5). 
"  We  have  poor  and  rich,  and  without  doubt  we  shall  always  have  them  " 
(p.  70).  "  If,  therefore,  you  should  ever  hear  it  said  that  property  is 
theft  you  will  reply  firmly  :  '  Property  is  work,  accumulated  work ' " 

(p.  71).     "  Let  each  of  their  workmen  do  as  they  have   done and  I 

predict  that  in  their  turn,  without  upsetting  society,  they  will  become 
masters  and  proprietors "  (Liard,  Morale  et  Enseignement  Cvvique, 
Cours  Moyen  et  Cours  Superieur,  p.  75).  "  You  will  often  hear  it  said 
that  the  inequality  of  conditions  is  unjust.  You  should  reply  that  this 
inequality  cannot  be  avoided.  All  men  are  stimulated  by  the  desire  to 
acquire  riches  for  themselves  and  for  those  belonging  to  them.  If  the 
fruit  of  their  work  were  divided  among  all,  we  would  not  have  any  incen- 
tive to  work,  we  should  only  labour  in  order  to  escape  starvation  "  (pp. 
42-3).  "  Never  complain  of  competition  "  (p.  45).  "  All  Frenchmen  have 
equal  rights  ;  but  there  are  among  us  inequalities  which  spring  from 
nature  or  from  riches.  These  inequalities  cannot  disappear  (Laloi,  La 
Premiere  Annee  d 'Instruction  Morale  et  Civique,  p.  47). 

101  We  quote  here  a  few  typical  passages  from  some  of  the  best  known 
authors  in  illustration  of  the  views  which  the  French  manuals  take  on 
the  subject  of  a  deity  and  immortality  :  "  It  is  right,  it  is  necessary,  that 
the  spirit  should  survive.  The  man  who  has  done  his  duty  has,  in  effect, 
the  right  to  a  reward,  and  a  reward  equivalent  to  his  merit"  (p.  140). 
"  George  replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes  :  '  I  wish  for  it,  I  hope  it,  and  I 
believe  it '  " — referring  to  immortality  (Compayre,  Elements  d' Instruction 
Morale  et  Civique,  Degr6  Moyen  et  SupeVieur,  p.  141).  "The  future  life 
ought  to  make  a  reparation  for  those  injustices  which  actually  subsist, 
and  to  permit  the  good  man  to  finish  the  work  of  perfecting  himself 

which  was  interrupted  by  death The  belief  in  duty  implies  the  belief 

in  God  ;  the  existence  of  God,  as  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  a 
postulate  of  the  moral  law  "  (De  la  Hautiere,  Cours  Elementaire  de  Philo- 
sophic Morale,  p.  219).  "All  law  presupposes  a  legislator.  The  moral 
law  presupposes  accordingly  a  moral  legislator ;  in  this  way  morality 
leads  us  to  God  "  (p.  8).  "  There  is  a  God.  The  universal  testimony  of 
man  proves  it.  The  moral  order  demands  it  imperiously "  (Paul  Janet, 
Petits  Elements  de  Morale,  p.  118).  "Thus  it  is  a  universal  belief  that 
another  life  will  re-establish  the  troubled  order,  and  that  God,  who  is  a 
just  judge,  will  assign  to  good  and  evil  their  proper  places  "  (p.  43). 
"  We  did  not  create  ourselves  ;  we  did  not  create  the  world  in  which  we 
live"  (Steeg,  Instruction  Morale  et  Civique,  p.  123).  "Belief  in  the  soul 
and  its  immortality  is  the  principle  underlying  all  progress  and  the 
foundation  of  all  morality  "  (Le  Peyre,  Livret  d' Education  Morale,  p.  6). 
"God  must  exist,  for  the  conscience  cries  out  to  him  and  the  reason 
calls  for  him"  (p.  145).  "The  good  man  himself  will  not  ask  for  a 
reward;  we  demand  it  for  him"  (Marion,  Lemons  de  Morale,  p.  164). 
"  The  ideal  sanction  must,  then,  be  religious,  and  presuppose  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God  "  (Chabot,  Morale  Theorique  et 
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Notions  Historiques,   p.   67).     "  Besides  our  conscience  and   our  fellow- 
creatures  \ve  have  still  another  judge,  God,  whom  nothing  escapes  and 

who  is  never  mistaken 1  must  tell  you  that  the  moral  law has  an 

invisible  author This  supreme  Legislator  is  also  the  supreme  Judge" 

(Liard,  Morale  ct  Enseigncment  Civique  a  Vusage  des  Ecoles  Primaires, 

102  Jingoism  is  practically  absent  in  modern  French  moral  instruction 
manuals,  and  at  no  period  was  it  much  emphasised.     Here  are  a  few 
statements  of  the  extremer  type  :  "  One  must  be  just  towards  all  nations, 
but  you  need  only  love  your  own  country  and  hate  those  countries  that 
wish  it  ill.     Let  the  Germans  return  to  us  our  possessions,  and  we  will  be 
friends"  (Lamarche,  Nos  Devoirs  et  nos  Droits,  p.  204).     "I  believe  our 
teacher,  who  tells  us  that  one  day  our  beloved  provinces  will  come  back  to 
us  and  that   our   country  will   be   complete   again "  (Dupuy,  Livret  de 
Morale,   pp.   14-15).     "  Owing   to   the  perfected  means   of  warfare  with 
which  armies   are  now  provided,   the  next  war  with   Germany  will  be 
indeed  terrible  !"  (Pavette,  L^Enseignement  de  la  Morale,  p.  21). 

103  "  All  nations  are  equal  ;  there  are  no  inferior  or  superior  nations. 
There  are  none  made  expressly  to  oppress  the  others,  and  none  which  are 
made  to  suffer  oppression.     The  nations  owe  each  other  respect  and  aid, 
as  do  the  citizens  of  the  same  country  ;  for,  if  citizens  are  the  members  of 
a  commonwealth,  the  commonwealths  are  the  members  of  humanity" 
(Burdeau,  Manuel  de  V Education,  p.  93).     "  To  serve  one's  country  does 
not  mean  only  to  be  a  soldier  and  fight  battles.     Patriots  do  not  only 
want  their  country  to  be  strong,  but  wish  her  to  be  free  also,  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  other  nations.     Finally,  to  be  a  sincere  patriot 
is  to  strive  to  destroy  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  :  ignorance,  poverty, 
drunkenness,  and  class  and  party  hatred"  (p.  121).     "There  are  those  for 
whom  patriotism  chiefly  means  hatred  of  the   foreigner,  contempt  and 
calumny  of  all  that  passes  outside  their  own  country.      In  their  journals 
they  depreciate  every  day  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  they  slander  them 
by  lies  and   ridicule  them   by  stupid  caricatures  ;    they  excite  hatred  of 
people  whom  we  ought  really  to  esteem  and  love.     Reply  to  these  people 
that   foreigners  are  valuable  to   us;    that  outside  our  borders   there  are 
great    civilisations  and   brave   peoples.     In   other  countries,    too,    noble 
words  are  heard  and  worthy  lives  are  lived.     All  nations  have  had  their 
great  men,  their  heroes  of  duty,  their  men  of  science,  their  artists  ;  and 
all   nations  have  contributed,   sometimes  more  than  we   have   done,   to 
human  progress  "  (p.  124).     "  '  No  one  is  a  good  citizen  if  he  is  not  a 
good  son,  a  good  father,  a  good  brother,  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband  ' ' 
(Quotation  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and   Duties,    1795  ;  p.   168). 
"  A  country,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  right  to  the  respect  of  other 
countries,  just  as  a  man,  however  humble,  has  a  right  to  the  respect  of 
all  other  men.     Injustice,  murder,  violence,  theft  are  no  more  permitted 
to  a  nation  than  to  an  individual  ;  these  are  always  abominable  things  " 
(Primaire,  Manuel  d"1  Education  Morale,  Civique  et  Sociale,  p.  172).     "The 
ancients  educated  the  young  to  be  good  citizens  ;  the  Middle  Ages  tried 
to  train  them  to  be  Christians  ;  the  modern  nations  to  be  good  Germans, 
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Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  so  on,  to  say  nothing  of  professional  ideals; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  emphasis  on  the  differences  of  race, 
nationality,  and  religion  can  in  no  way  lead  to  unity  in  the  formation  of 
human  character"  (Penzig,  Ethische  Jugendlehre,  p.  219). 

104  "The    ideal   of  the   school   is to  develop  persons  who  will  be 

competent  to  change  their  environment  to  greater  conformity  with  moral 
ideals— that  is,  to  put  it  boldly,  to  train  reformers  "  (Adler,  The  Distinctive 
Aims  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  p.  4). 

105  «  <  ^o  morai  sermonising  !     Not   even    in    the   school  ! '     No,    but 
sensible,  practical  teaching  with  regard  to  the  moral  relationships  of  life  " 
(Fricke,  Sittenlehre  fur  konfessionslose  Schulen,  p.  5).     "  A  fine  spirit  runs 
through  this  instruction,  and,  if  it  penetrated  the  life  of  the  nation,  we 
might  well  declare  that  its  welfare  is  assured  "  (pp.  125-6).     After  quoting 
considerably  from   French  moral  instruction  manuals,  the  same  author 
says  :  "  From  these  excerpts  can  well  be  learnt  the  methods  employed  and 
the  spirit  in  which  the  text-books  have  been  composed — with  dignity  and 
fitness,  and  without  neglecting  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children " 
(Wychgram,  Das  weibliche  Unterrichtswesen  in  Frankreich,  p.  273). 

106  u  Tjle  maxim  win  be  read,  commented  upon,  and  explained  by  the 
master.     He  will  make  it  live,  and  will  supply  comparisons,  illustrations, 
and  examples  which  the  children  can  grasp.     The  moral  precept  will  be 
learnt  by  heart,  and  will  serve  as  a  writing  copy "  (Cuissart,  Deuxieme 
Degre    de    Lectures    Courantes,  p.  4).      "  The    maxims    will    serve    two 
purposes  :  every  morning  one  will  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  will 
remain  there  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  ;  it  will  serve  as  a  writing  copy. 
It  will  be  also  the  starting-point  of  the  short  talk  with  which  the  master 
begins  the  morning's  work,  and  will  thus  create  a  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  the  whole  school  work  will   be    enveloped  "    (Bancal,  Education 
Morale,  Droit  Usuel  et  Economic  Politique,  p.  6). 

107  u  There  should  be  a  constant  review  of  previous  points  which  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  other  lessons  "  (p.  14).     "  The  author  cannot 
too  much  emphasise  the  importance  of  repetition  in  connection  with  work 
in  ethical  instruction  for  the  young.     The  same  points  must  be  brought 
out  over  and  over  again,  and  oftentimes  in  the  same  language.     Life  itself 
teaches  us  by  this  method.     It  will  not  do  to  rest  content  by  laying  down 
a  general  principle "  (Sheldon,  Duties  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Family, 

p.  is)- 

108  «  jn  a  verv  great  number  of  schools  the  middle  and  upper  divisions 
receive  the  moral  lessons  together"  (Bancal,  Education  Morale,  etc.,  p.  6). 

109  "  Qur  moral  conscience  is  at  times — that  is,  usually — too  complaisant 
and  only  too  ready  to  excuse  everything  ;  sometimes  it  is  degraded  and 
atrophied  ;  sometimes  it  is  too  rigid,  too  anxious,  tormented  by  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  fault :  this  is  a  case  of  over-scrupulousness.     Thus  hardened 
criminals  escape  all  mental   and   spiritual   punishment ;    virtue,   always 
uneasy,  does  not  enjoy  the  happiness  it  deserves  ;  the  egoism  and  indolence 
of  daily  life  are  unpunished  or  scarcely  touched  "  (Chabot,  Morale  Theorique 
et  Notions  Historiques,  p.  66). 

fairy-tale  is  to  the  child  what  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  is  to 

I 
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the  grown-up  ;  moans  of  aesthetic  pleasure  which,  with  children 

11  as  with  adults,  has  indirectly  a  corresponding  ethical  result,  even 

if    only    in    the    strengthening    of    sympathy"    (Doring,    Ueber    sittUche 

hung  und  Moralunterricht,  p.  14). 

'"  Authors  generally  agree  that  many  fables  are  inadmissible  for  moral 
instruction  purposes.  See  the  pamphlet  cited  in  the  last  footnote,  and  also 
Professor  Adler's  book  on  moral  instruction,  especially  the  following 
ige  in  the  latter  book  :  "  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  really  moral  spirit  is 
wanting  in  the  fables  ;  the  moral  motives  are  not  appealed  to.  The  appeal 
throughout  is  to  the  bare  motive  of  self-interest "  (pp.  93-4). 

In  every  period  of  life  there  is  some  one  prominent  duty  around 
which  all  the  others  may  be  grouped,  to  which  as  a  centre  they  may  be 
referred  "  (Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  p.  44).  "  It  has  been 
left  for  the  ethics  teacher  to  make  clear  that  in  each  period  certain  duties 
proper  to  that  period  are  supreme  ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  childhood  the  chief  duty  is  obedience  ;  that  in  the  years  immediately 
following  it  is  the  right  relation  with  brothers  and  sisters  that  is  to  be 
secured  ;  that,  still  later,  it  is  the  proper  relation  to  those  outside  of  the 
home  that  must  be  sustained.  And,  similarly,  it  is  at  the  time  when 
physical  activity  is  the  keynote  of  the  child's  life,  and  physical  prowe 
especially  interesting  to  him,  that  he  most  admires  the  virtues  of  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  is  eager  to  imitate  his  heroes.  Such  is  the  time  to 
establish  these  virtues  "  (Elliott,  The  Functions  of  the  Sunday  School,  p.  18). 

113  "  It  is  due  to  them  also  to  acknowledge  that  their  syllabus,  and  the 
hints  for  moral  teaching  in  some  of  their  publications,  are  valuable  in  their 
suggestiveness,  and  such  as   may    be    recommended    even    to    Catholic 
teachers"  (Father  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J.,  in  The  Month,  a  Catholic  magazine, 
December,  1906,  p.  609).     See  also   The  Month,  November,   1908,  for  an 
account  of  the  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  by  the  same 
author. 

114  The  question  of  direct  and  especially  indirect  ethical  teaching  for 
kindergarten  and  infant-class  pupils  should  also  receive  special  considera- 
tion.    The  complete  course  in  ethics  should  extend  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  to  which  should  correspond  the  moral  training  in  the 
home  from  birth  to  the  coming  of  age. 

"  It  is  certain  that,  by  force  of  repeating  to  a  child  that  he  is  naughty, 
that  he  is  idle,  that  he  is  inattentive,  you  suggest  naughtiness,  idleness, 
and  inattentiveness  to  him"(Morlet,  L' Education  Morale au  College,  p. 30). 
"  The  respect  due  to  a  child  does  not  consist  solely  in  keeping  from  him  all 
that  would  alarm  him  in  his  innocence,  but  also,  in  our  opinion,  in  sparing 
his  organs  and  his  senses,  still  so  delicate,  all  spectacles  of  any  violent 
infraction  of  the  moral  law"  (Barran,  Li-vre  de  Moral  Pratique,  p.  xiii). 
"  The  best  means  of  guarding  a  child  from  evil  is  to  get  him  to  know  and 

to  love  goodness"  (Kooistra,  SittUche  Ersiehung,  p.  63).     " with  the 

quite  small  child,  and  most  particularly  with  him,  always  turn  his  thoughts 
to  goodness.  Never  speak  to  him  of  what  is  bad"  (Egidy,  Ueber 
Ersiehung,  p.  40).  "It  is  only  through  knowing  the  right  that  we  can 
know  the  wrong.  The  wrong  alone  can  give  no  knowledge  of  anything  ; 
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it  is  like  the  darkness,  it  cannot  even  make  itself  known  "  (Seelye,  Duty,  a 
book  for  schools,  p.  70).  "  The  first  requisite  in  regard  to  the  conception 
of  character  is  that  it  should  be  essentially  positive"  (Griggs,  Moral 
Education,  p.  56).  But  in  another  place  (p.  228)  the  same  author  says  : 
"Teaching  by  base  examples  is  not  bad." 

116  " inwardly  with  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires,  and  outwardly 

with    words,  behaviour,   and    deeds "    (Bachmann,   Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
kleiner  Katechistnus ,  p.  40). 

117  "  Character  is  organic  :   the  virtues  must  be    built    into    the   very 
structure  of  our  habits  and  instincts  "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  67). 
"  Instruction  in  morals  includes  two  things  :  the  formation  of  right  ideas 
and  the  formation  of  right  habits  "  (Dr.  Harris,  as  quoted  in  Adler's  The 
Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  p.  v).     "  Ceaseless  choosing  and  deliberating 
is  not  the  mark  of  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  cultured,  but  rather  a 
characteristic  of  him  who  is  ignorant  and  confused.     He  who  is  sane 
always  knows  his  business  "  (Schneider,  Der  menschliche  Wille,  p.  290). 

us  « 'phe  child  should  carry  with  him  real  moral  knowledge — that  is  to 
say,  clear  ideas  and  firm  principles,  which  will  put  him  in  a  position  to 
direct  himself  in  life  "  (Marion,  Lemons  de  Morale,  p.  392).  "  Morality  does 
not  truly  become  morality  until  insight  and  self-conscious  judgment  have 
penetrated  habit — have  made  it  self-directing  and  responsible "  (Coit, 
"  Moral  Instruction,"  in  Ethics,  October  22nd,  1904). 

119  « Through    automatic    habit    we    become    adapted    to    the    more 
permanent    and   statical    elements   of   environment ;   through   conscious 
reason  and  control  we  are  adapted  to  the  new  and  dynamic  factors  "  (p. 
151).     "To  trust  to  the   mechanism   of  habit   alone   is   to   invite   moral 
atrophy  or  disaster  "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  152). 

120  «  A  refined  man  cannot  live  without  justice  or  inward  goodness, 
without  intellectual  culture,  without  reading,  without  art,  without  intel- 
ligent amusements,  without   politeness   and   distinction,    in   the   society 
which  surrounds  him.     The  coarse  man  can  live  like  a  brute  "  (F.  Pe'caut, 
Entretiens  et  Lectures  de  Morale  Personnelle,  pp.  35-6). 

121  "  For  the   absolutely  isolated   human   being   there  exist  only   the 
commands  of  prudence,   of  forethought  for  his  own  welfare"  (Doring, 
Handbuch  der  menschlich-naturlichen  Sittenlehre,  p.  38).     This  is  a  typical 
view  of  the  matter. 

122  With  regard  to  self-respect  Pestalozzi  says  :    "  Blush  for  its  sake 
when  you  make  mistakes,  children  ;  for  its  sake  honour  goodness  ;  for  its 
sake  overcome  evil  ;  for  its  sake  honour  old  age  and  wisdom  ;  for  its  sake 
do  not  harden  your  hearts  against  poverty  and  misery;  for  its  sake  despise 
error  and  lies,  and  love  the  truth,  children  ;  for  its  sake  the  timid  becomes 
a  hero,  the  idle  skilful,  the  unknown  honoured,  the  low  raised,  and  the  lost 
saved.     For  its  sake,  children,  weakness  of  age  is  blessed  ;  for  its  sake 
human  life  becomes  truly  life,  and  the  hour  of  death  passes  humanly  and 
peacefully.     Children  !  I  have  this  one  word  for  you  ;  all  others  are  only 
additions    to    this "    (Wyss,    Handbuch    der    humanen    Ethik,     p.    207). 
"  Children  should  be   taught    to  respect  themselves,  that  self-respect  is, 
indeed,  the  first  of  the  virtues  ;  and  this  should  be  distinguished,  as  it  is 
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ited  by  a  heaven-wide  distance,  from  all  pride  and  vanity  ;  each  one 
ot"  thorn  has  worth,  each  one  has  dignity  as  a  moral  being,  capable  of 
choosing  its  course  in  life  and  responsible  to  itself  in  following  it  ;  each 
one  is  to  esteem  its  body  sacred  and  keep  it  pure  and  clean,  and  make  it 
always  the  servant  of  the  better  nature  ;  each  one  is  to  see  how  ignoble  it 

make  it  the  master  of  the  mind  ;  each  one  is  to  see  what  a  wonderful 
power  it  is  in  the  mind,  how  diligently  we  should  cultivate  it,  how  it  is 
given  to  us  to  learn  and  explore, {how  ashamed  we  should  be  of  inattention 
and  laziness — and  thus  the  significance  of  the  previous  days  of  ordinary 

!  life  be  opened,  and  fresh  interest  and  zeal  for  school  duties  be 
awakened  ;  the  ethics  of  truth  and  falsehood  should  be  made  plain  ;  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  anger— the  nobility  of  moral  wrath,  of  indignation 
should  be  shown  ;  the  moral  elements  of  courage  should  be  brought  out, 
the  heroism  of  standing  alone  for  one's  conviction,  of  bravely  bearing  and 
enduring  what  we  cannot  change  ;  the  sublimity  of  patience  under  adver- 
sity ;  the  unwelcome  habit  of  self-judgment  should  be  encouraged  ;  the 
duty  of  scrutinising  ourselves,  of  seeing  that  our  motives  are  pure  in 
everything  we  do  ;  of  distinctly  blaming  and  reproving  ourselves  when 
we  do  a  praiseworthy  act  from  an  unworthy  motive  "  (Salter,  The  Duty 
Liberals  Oive  to  their  Children,  p.  17). 

123  ««  Xhe  only  method  suitable  to  elementary  instruction  is  that  where 
master  and  pupils  speak  in  turn,  and  where  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant 
exchange  of  ideas  between  them  under  differing,  flexible,  and  carefully 
graduated  forms  "  (Quoted  by  Brouard  and  Defodon,  Les  Nouveaux  Pro- 
grammes dcs  Ecoles  Primaires,  p.  21).     " the  teacher  leads  best  who 

follows  with   most  skill,  and  yet  to  his  own  end,  the  lead  of  the  child's 
mind"  (Bryant,  The  Teaching- of  Morality  in  the  Family  and  the  School, 
P.  89). 

124  "  The  point  is  not  that  we  give  the  child  prescriptions  and  precepts, 
that  we  stimulate  his  imagination  and  touch    his  heart    by   stories    and 
examples  ;  we  must  demonstrate  to  him  his  duties,  and  that  in  a  serious, 

dear,  and  well-analysed  manner Duty  represents  an  order  of  facts  ; 

consequently,  it  can  be  demonstrated,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  present  it 
in  order  to  have  it  accepted  "  (From  publisher's  preface  to  Liard's  Morale 
ct  Ensdirncmcnt  Civiyue,  p.  vi). 

"s  "Contrary  to  a  very  widespread  opinion  that  morality  is  taught 
through  the  medium  of  the  feelings,  we  hold  that  it  should  be  taught 
through  the  reason  and  by  means  of  reasoning.  The  feelings  will  appear 
afterwards,  but  enlightened,  dominated,  and  directed  by  the  pure  manly 
beauty  of  the  Good  and  the  True"  (Pontsevrez,  Problemcs  dc  A/oralc, 
p.  viii.).  "It  (the  psychological  method]  consists  in  starting  from  the 
moral  feelings  that  the  child  already  possesses,  rendering  these  more 
conscious,  deeper  and  more  animated,  and  developing  out  of  them  those 
feelings  which  the  child  does  not  as  yet  possess  "(p.  i).  "As  all  duties 
are  not  duties  of  love,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  also  to  the  child's  reason, 
and,  after  having  awakened  good  feelings  in  him,  make  him  adopt  what 
we  should  like  to  call  a  method  of  life — if  the  word  does  not  appear  too 
ambitious"  (Masson  et  Roustan,  Nouvcau  Livre  de  Morale  Pratique  a 
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Vusage  des  Ecoles  et  des  Families,  pp.  1-2).     "  Moral  truths  lose  nothing  by 
being  expounded  in  severe  simplicity,  connected  with  the  related  principles, 

and  their  consequences  examined Moral  teaching,  then,  to  bear  fruit, 

ought  to  be  didactic  or  demonstrative  ;  for  it  to  be  eloquent  and  elevated 
does  not  suffice  "  (Dugas,  Cours  de  Morale  Theorique  et  Pratique,  p.  iii). 

126  u  YOU  will  draw  your  examples  from  the  child's  own  world,  from 
your  surroundings,  from  the  school  life,  and  from  every-day  life  "  (Pavette, 
L1  Enseignement  de  la  Morale,  p.  n). 

127  "  Elaborate   casuistry,    hair-splitting   about    imaginary  situations, 
anything  and  everything  in  the  line  of  pure  ethical  theory,  should  be 
utterly  tabooed  in  the  school-room"  (Gilman,  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct, 
p.  n). 

128  "  The  habit  of  living  in  the  midst  of  masterpieces  produces  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul"  (Droz,  as  quoted  in  Picquet's  Manuel  d' 'Instruction  et 
d*  Education  Morale,  p.  iii). 

129  "  The  children  are  to  be  taught  to  be  courageous  and  to  take  the 
initiative,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  attaining  this  end,  I  much 
recommend  him  to  take  sometimes  his  little  flock  on  a  Thursday  for  a 
walk  or  for  a  visit  to  a  monument,  and  during  the  course  of  this  outing 
the  master  will  find  a  thousand  occasions  to  give  lessons  in  kindness, 
politeness,  and   brotherly  feeling  "  (Payot,  in  L* Inspection   Acade"mique, 
1900,  p.  162). 

130  "  It  is  possible  to  make  education  ethical  because  the  child's  nature 
is  ethical  ;  social  because  it  is  social.     The  ethical  authority  to  which  the 
child  is  taught  to  bow  is  already  within  the  child  itself"  (The  Religious 
Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention,  p.  48). 

131  "  The  biographical  quality  of  our  early  ethical  teaching  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance.     It  is  a  great  time  in  the  life  of  a  child  when  it  erects  in 
its  soul  a  great  character,  and  tries  to  build  its  own  emotions  and  its  own 
acts  in  harmony  therewith.     You  know  that  our  own  George  Washington 
has,  perhaps,  above  every  other  soul,  been  a  great  inspiration  to  the  child- 
hood of  the  country  ;  and  what  a  marvellous  thing  that  has  been  to  the 
childhood  of  this  race  !     How  many  boys  have  tried  to  be  like  that  great 
boy,  and  how  we  have  idolised  and  glorified  Washington's  character  in 
order  that  it  might  build  itself  up  in  the  soul  of  the  boy  !     And  so,  all  along 
the  line  in  the  life  of  a  child,  it  needs  to  have  set  in  its  spirit  clearly  defined 
characters  that  it  shall  come  to  admire  and  strive  to  emulate  "  (Brumbaugh, 
The  Needs  and  Scope  of  the  Moral  Training  of  the  Young,  pp.  114-15). 

132  "  Cheerfulness  in  the  teacher  brings  him  nearer  to  the  child,  and 
produces  a  mutual  understanding  ;  cheerfulness  in  both  furthers  a  pleasant 
intercourse  full  of  mutual  confidence"  (Kooistra,  Sittliche  Ersiehung,  p.  5). 

133  "  Unless  one  has  the  resolute  will,  the  fearless  soul,  that  can  face 
difficulties  and  dangers  without  flinching,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  world  "  (Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  p.  148). 

134  "  Remove  all  unnecessary  temptation,  make  the  path  of  right  living 
as  smooth  and  attractive  as  possible,  and,  if  the  child  really  live,  there  will 
be  temptation  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  purposes  of  moral  culture" 
(Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  100). 
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The  exploitation  of  its  children  is  not  only  the  crowning  sharne  of 
a  ion,    it   is   its    most    wasteful   crime"   (Griggs,   Moral    Education, 

136  The  Saturday  lesson  has  a  special  significance.  "  The  teacher 
concludes  the  school  work  on  Saturday  with  a  familiar  talk,  where  he 
comments  on  the  gravest  cases  as  well  as  on  the  little  school  incidents  of 
the  week.  These  talks  are  primarily  lessons  in  good  manners  and  right 
behaviour "  (Moulet,  L * Enseignement  Moral  en  France  pendant  les 
Dcrnicres  Annees,  p.  33). 

The  school  day  is  always  brighter  and  better  if  it  is  begun  with  a 
stirring  song.  If  the  children  are  tired  and  nervous  or  ill-tempered,  a 
song  will  quiet  them  as  oil  upon  a  troubled  sea"  (The  Religious  Education 
Association,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention,  p.  144).  "  The  songs 
sung  in  the  school  may  be  made  influential  in  bringing  home  a  special 
moral  lesson  to  the  scholar's  mind.  Beyond  its  general  refining  influence, 
music  may  thus  become  an  agreeable  instrument  for  fixing  plain  truths  of 
conduct  deep  in  the  memory  and  the  heart  "  (Gilman,  The  Laws  of  Daily 
Conduct,  p.  18).  And  the  Memorial  sent  to  English  Education  Authorities 
says,  as  we  already  mentioned  on  p.  100  :  "  Songs  which  stir  the  noblest 
emotions  should  be  encouraged ;  songs  tend  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young." 

138  "  T]ie  feature  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  La  Porte  is  the  development 
of  the  social  interest.     From  the  start  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  be 
helpful  to  each  other.    Already,  in  the  first  school  year,  the  children  begin 
to  work  together  in  groups,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  making  and 
recording  observations  of  plants  and  animals,  of  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  they  frequently  subdivide  tasks  "  (Rice,  The  Pttblic  School  System  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  206-7). 

139  "  Some  excellent   features   may   be   found   also   in  the   McClellan 
School.     One  of  its  features  is  a  club,  entitled  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  has  been  organised  by  the  members  of  the  highest  grammar  grade. 
The  aim  of  this  club  is  to  build  character,  and  the  requisites  for  joining 
are  truthfulness,  honour,  and  politeness  "  (Rice,  The  Public  School  System 
of  the  United  States,  p.  157). 

140  "Just  as  one  learns  singing  through  singing,  so  one  learns  to  will 

by  willing,  by  striving  "  (Kooistra,  Sittliche  Erziehungt  p.  19).     "(i) 

various   kinds   of  drill  in   preparing  for  emergencies  of  fire,    panic,  etc. 

(2)  Manual  and    Kindergarten   occupations (3)  Ordered   recreation 

(4)  Civic  excursions  to  places  which  give  concrete  illustration  of 

history,  politics,  and  the  organic  life  of  the  commonwealth (5)  Works 

and  visits  of  social  pity "  (F.  J.  Gould,  in  Coit's  Ethical  Democracy, 

pp.    175-6).     The  whole  passage  should   be  studied.     "  For  example,   at 
tin-  end   of  the  lesson  on  duties  to  parents,  let  the  class  decide  to  double 
moral  effort  in  that  direction.     So,  too,  each  lesson  must  end  with  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  teacher  must  help  the  children  to  see  how  they  are  to  carry  it 
out"(Payot,  in  L 'Inspection  Academu/uc,  1900,  p.  162).     "'Go  thou  and 
do  likewise  '—this  should  be  the  outspoken  moral  of  every  lesson  "  (Bryant, 
The    Teaching  of  Morality   in  the  Family  and  the  School,    p.    79).     Mr. 
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Hildage  makes  the  following  suggestions  :  "(i)  To  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents.  (2)  To  encourage  the  children  to  practise  regularly  what 
they  learn,  by  frequently  asking  in  what  way  they  have  tried  to  carry  out 
what  has  been  taught.  (3)  To  have  essays  written  on  the  subjects  taught, 
descriptive  of  the  effort  of  the  children  to  carry  them  out.  (4)  To  use 
mottoes  in  writing,  and  to  learn  appropriate  extracts  from  poetry" 
(Hildage,  Health  and  Citizenship  :  A  Scheme  of  Lessons,  p.  3).  Among 
further  activities  suggested  are  :  organised  games  ;  amusements,  inside 
and  outside  school,  directed  by  the  teachers  ;  school  libraries  and 
encouragement  of  the  reading  of  the  best  literature  at  home  ;  cultivation 
of  plants  and  gardens  at  home  and  at  school  ;  utilisation  of  workshop 
and  field  work,  domestic  training  and  physical  and  aesthetic  culture  for 
ethical  ends  ;  older  pupils  selecting  their  own  subjects,  to  some  extent, 
and  working  without  supervision ;  beautifying  the  locality ;  careful 
behaviour  in  streets,  open  spaces,  public  places,  vehicles,  etc. ;  cleanliness 
and  neatness  of  person  ;  courtesy  to  all  ;  and  ready  helpfulness. 

141  "Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
every  day.     That  is,  be  systematically  ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary 
points  ;  do  every  day  or  two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
would  rather  not  do  it,  so  that,  when  the  hour  of  dire  need  draws  nigh,  it 
may  find  you  not  unnerved  and  untrained  to  stand  the  test.     Asceticism 
of  this  sort  is  like  the  assurance  which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and 
goods.     The  tax  does  him  no  good  at  the  time,  and  possibly  may  never 
bring  him  a  return.     But,  if  the  fire  does  come,  his  having  paid  it  will  be 
his  salvation  from  ruin.     So  with  the  man  who  has  daily  inured  himself 
to  habits  of  concentrated  attention,  energetic  volition,  and  self-denial  in 
unnecessary  things.     He  will  stand  like  a  tower  when  everything  rocks 
around  him,  and  when  his  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like  chaff 
in  the  blast"  (James,  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.,  pp.  126-7). 

142  On  this  whole  subject  see  the  quotations  in  chapter  i.  of  The  Message 
of  Man  :  A  Book  of  Ethical  Scriptures,  gathered  from  many  sources,  and 
arranged  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

143  «  Moral  education  must  lead  the  child  through  the  natural  process  of 
growth  in  substituting  an  aim  of  conduct  for  the  pressure  of  desire  "  (p.  42). 
"The  second  principle  of  moral  evolution  is  the  gradual  extension  of 
sympathy,  or  of  the  personality,  over  an  ever-widened  area  of  life,  so  that 
the  individual  comes  to  feel  the  pain  and  joy  of  all  other  lives  as  somewhat 
like  his  own  "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  43). 

144  Mr.    F.  J.  Gould,  in  his  contribution,  "A  Central  Conception  for 
Moral  Instruction,"   in  Papers  on  Moral  Education,    favours   the   term 
"service."      In   tentative  experiments   with   my  own    children    I    found 
reference  to  being  "a  true  little  boy,"  "  a  true  little  girl,"  "a  true  little 
man,"  "a  true  little  woman,"  very  effective. 

145  "  The  ideal  character  must  be  that  of  one  who  never  forgets  his 
natural  fellowship  with  all  mankind  ;  who  sees  himself  reflected  and  feels 
himself  repeated  in  every  human   being,   to  such  a  degree  that   he   is 
instructed  by  all  that  is  good,  and  warned  by  all  that  is  evil  in  his  kind, 
and  that,  in  every  communication  or  dealing  with  another,  he  thinks  of 
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himself  as  being1  changed  in  place  with  that  other,  in  order  to  do  as  he 
may  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  done  by"  (Larned,  A  Primer  of  Right  and 

••ig,  pp.  151-2).  "The  life  of  love  and  helpfulness,  of  care  for  the 
stranger  and  for  the  weak,  is  and  always  has  been  the  true  life  "  (Everett, 
Ethics  for  Young-  People,  p.  9).  "The  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  moral  commands  is  expressed  in  the  injunction  not,  without  absolute 
necessity,  to  cause  suffering  to  any  sentient  being  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  further  his  well-being  as  far  as  one  can"  (Doring,  Handbuch  der 
menschUch-natilrlichen  Sittenlehre  fiir  Eltern  und  Erzieher,  p.  33). 

Moral  acts  are  not  only  the  most  frequent,  but  they  are  also  the 
most   important.     Other   acts   may   determine    reputation.     Moral    acts 

establish  character Moral  acts  are  not  only  the  most  frequent  and 

most  important,  but  they  are  also  most   difficult  to  instil If  moral 

actions  are  most  frequent,  most   important,   and    most   difficult,   surely 
there  is  good  reason  for  urging  that  the  elements  of  morals  be  taught 

matically  to  every  child,  both  in  school  and  at  home.  It  will  not  do 
to  argue  that  morals  cannot  be  taught  except  by  the  unconscious  influence 
of  example.  To  know  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  selecting  the  right  and  rejecting  the  wrong "  (Shearer,  Morals  and 
Manners,  pp.  6-7).  "  Man  is  not  only  the  '  proper,'  but  also  the  most 
engaging,  '  study  of  mankind,'  large  or  small"  (p.  n).  "No  questions 
are  more  common  than  questions  of  moral  goodness  or  badness  ;  no  words 
are  more  often  employed  than  '  right '  and  '  wrong ' ;  nothing  is  more 
thought  of  than  the  personal  relations  into  which  moral  qualities  may  at 
any  time  enter  ;  nothing  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  very  existence  of 
human  society  than  virtue  or  the  moral  life "  (Oilman,  The  Laws  of 
Daily  Conduct,  p.  29). 

147  In   D6crets   et    Arr£te"s,     etc.,     Enseignement   Primaire ;    Premier 
Fascicule. 

148  "  So  long  as  the  domestic  life,  this  legacy  of  another  age,  exists 
among  us,  we  are  bound  morally  to  accept  its  duties  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
must  practise  the  virtues,  to-day  out  of  fashion,  which  formerly  rendered 
its  existence  possible,  and  without  which  even  to-day  it  could  not  exist. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  we  have  masters  and  servants,  there  ought  to  be 
between  them  more  than  economic  relations,  more  than  the  connection 
between  employer  and  employed  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  prevail 
personal  relations,   reciprocal   regard,  a  bond  of  affection  and  esteem" 
(Dugas,  Conrs  de  Morale  Thtorique  et  Pratique,  pp.  399-400). 

149  "  Familiarity  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  contrary  of  politeness ; 
it   is  simply  a  more  affectionate  form  of  politeness"  (Burdeau,  Manuel 
d"1  Education  Morale,  p.  48). 

"  Cleanliness  and  temperance,  cheerfulness  and  courage,  reasonable 
truth  and  justice,  loving  helpfulness,  earnest  work — these  are  demanded 
of  each  member  of  a  family"  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  132). 

"The  seven  school  virtues are  regularity  of  attendance,  punctu- 
ality, neatness,  accuracy,  silence,  industry,  and  obedience "  (Shearer, 
Morals  and  Manners,  p.  45).  "  The  children  must  come  to  school 
(i)  promptly  and  (2)  regularly  ;  they  must  be  (3)  reasonably  quiet  and 
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orderly ;  they  must  give  (4)  careful  attention,  and  (5)  work  earnestly  at 
the  school  tasks  "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  133). 

152  For  a  warm  word  in  defence  of  animal  life  see  the  poet  Blake's 
Auguries  of  Innocence. 

'53  "  It  is  a  pedagogical  error  to  imagine  that  a  man  should  be  led 
from  the  exercise  of  his  duties  towards  himself  to  his  duties  towards 
others.  The  duties  towards  self  are  far  from  being  the  most  easy  to  be 
appreciated,  and  it  is  inexact  to  say  that  egoism  is  here  an  ally. 
Instinctive  egoism  seeks  to  avoid  effort  ;  now  less  effort  is  required  for 
being  kind  than  for  being  upright,  and  less  effort  is  needed  to  be  generous 
than  to  keep  watch  over  oneself"  (Rauh  et  Revault,  Psychologic  appliqtiee 
a  la  Morale  et  a  /' Education,  p.  155). 

154  «  NO  one  can  be  truly  noble,  heroic,  helpful  in  this  world,  who  does 
not  have  a  humble  spirit,   who  has  not  risen,  in  the  study  of  his  own 
limitations,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  all  holy  service  in  the 
world  is  performed  by  the  soul  that  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  humility. 
The  loud,  the  blatant,  the  arrogant  man  is  always  the  superficial,  the 
never-to-be-trusted  man  "  (Brumbaugh,  The  Need  and  Scope  of  the  Moral 
Training  of  the  Young,  p.  113). 

155  "  It  is  through  love  that  one  dedicates  oneself;  but  it  is  by  means 
of  forethought  or  deliberation  that  one  is  temperate,  industrious,  prudent, 
careful  of  one's  time  and  property.     These  latter  are  not  common  virtues. 
A  greater  number  of  people  are  capable  perhaps  of  splendid  but  isolated 
devotion  and  actions  than  of  being  unalterably  sincere,  always  honest  and 
always  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others  "  (Masson  et  Roustan,  Nouveau 
Livre  de  Morale  Pratique  a  V usage  des  Ecoles  et    des  Families,   p.  2). 
"  We  take  infinitely  more  benefit  from  our  own  performance  of  an  act 
of  uprightness,  and  infinitely  more  harm  from  an  act  of  wrong,  than  the 
good  we  bestow  or  the  harm  we  inflict.     The  good  or  the  ill  we  do  to 
another  in  such  ways  only  touches  some  circumstance  of  his  life,  but  the 
influence  which  comes  back  from  it  to  ourselves   goes  deeply  into  our 
nature — refines  or  coarsens  it,  lifts  or  lowers  it,  and  is  either  inspiring  or 
deadening  to  all  that  is  best  in  soul  and  mind  "  (Larned,  A  Primer  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  p.  31). 

156  «  Talk  with  any  thoughtful  man  of  business,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  what  he  needs  is  to  feel  the  strength  of  a  powerful  moral  force 
immediately  identified  with   his  daily  work.     He  will  confess  that  his 
perpetual  danger  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  this  present  life,  with  its 
glamour,   its  almost  brutal  frankness,  and    its   insidious  yet  tyrannous 
demands,  confronts  him.     The  laws  of  ethics,  their  ideal  statements  and 
standards,  must  enter  a  man's  life  in  his  youth  "  {Principles  of  Religious 
Education,  pp.  124-5). 

157  "  In  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  of  Indianopolis  much  more 
stress  is  laid  on  the  life  of  the  plant  and  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the 
plant  than  its  structure,  and  the  child  is  taught  how  to  preserve  and 
protect  it  rather  than  how  to  dissect  it,  so  that  lessons  upon  plants  (and 
animals)  partake  as  much  of  moral  as  of  science  lessons"  (Rice,  The 
Public  School  System  of  the  United  States,  p.  102). 
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l&  "  Ruskin  says  that  '  when  the  love  of  nature  is  absent  from  any 
mind,  that  mind  is,  in  many  other  respects,  hard,  worldly,  and  degraded 
(Jolly,  Ruskin  on  Education,  p.  195). 

159  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  "  (Keats,  Endymion).      '  'All 
education  to  beauty  is,  first,  in  the  beauty  of  gentle  human  faces  round  a 
child  ;  secondly,  in  the  fields,  fields  meaning  grass,  water,  beasts,  flowers, 
sky  ;    without    these  no  man  can  be  educated  humanly  ' "  (Ruskin,  as 
quoted  in  Malleson's  Notes  on  the  Early  Training  of  Children,  p.  27). 

160  "The  claims  of  the  State  upon  the  moral  attachment  of  its  citizens 
can  hardly  he  presented   too   warmly"   (Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children,  p.  236). 

Our  enemies  are  not  across  the  ocean  ;  they  are  here  with  us. 
We  have  already  found  out  what  they  are.  They  are  injustice,  dishonesty, 
lying,  lawlessness,  greed,  and  selfishness.  These  enemies  live  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  "  (Dole,  The  Young  Citizen,  p.  52). 

162  "  In  most  schools  the  Ten  Commandments  are  still  used  as  a  basis 
for  moral  instruction,  and  teachers  endeavour  to  extract  from  them  the 
whole  of  the  morality  of  our  times.     Life  and  health  are  treated  of  in 
connection  with  the  Fifth,  property  with  the  Seventh,  honour  with  the 
Eighth,  family  life  with  the  Fourth  and  Sixth,  and  inward  disposition  with 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth    Commandments"   (Mtiller,    Moralunterricht,    Ein 
Progamm  fur  die  Befreiung  der  Schule,  p.  5). 

163  From  the  modern  ethical  point  of  view  the  following  remarks  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  re-interpreted  by  the 
Christian  Churches,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Roman  Church.     The 
first    two    Commandments    are    of   a    theological    nature.     The   Third 
Commandment,  which    possesses    a    quasi-ethical    character,    has    been 
unfortunately   and    unaccountably    robbed  of  its  primary  meaning,   for 
almost  unanimously  the  Catholic  manuals  restrict  the  cessation  of  labour 
on  Sundays  to  working   men   and   exclude   all    mental    work   from   the 
prohibition.     Bobelka  tells  the  children  that  they  can  do  their  lessons  on 
Sundays,  and ,  according  to  Dre\\er(LeitfadenderKatholischenReligionslehre, 
p.  30),  all  non-menial  work  is  allowed  on  a  Sunday,  even  when  it  is  paid 
for.     The  Fourth  Commandment  is  widened  so  as  to  include  all  persons 
in  authority,  but  the  treatment  clashes  with  democratic  and  humanitarian 
demands.     The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Commandments  are  excellently  conceived 
as  dealing  with  chastity  in   general.     The   remaining   Commandments, 
as    interpreted,    are   admirable,    though    limited,    commentaries    of    the 
original  Commandments  corresponding  to  them. 

4  "Prudence,  justice,  courage,  and  temperance  are  called  'chief 
virtues  '  because  they  comprehend,  in  a  systematic  manner,  all  other 
moral  virtues "  (Grosser  Katechismus  der  Katholischen  Religion.  Mit 
Approbation  des  Oesterreichischen  Gesammtepiskopates,  pp.  202-3). 
"  Among  the  moral  virtues  there  are  four  which  form  the  basis  of  a  good 
life"  (Dreher,  Leitfaden  der  Katholischen  Rcligionslehre,  p.  8). 

165  "Justice  teaches  us  to  return  like  for  like,  therefore  good  with  good  " 
(Fricke,  Siltcnlehre  filr  Confessions  lose  Schulen,  p.  7). 

166  "  We  are  just  as  responsible  for  seeing  the  right  as  for  doing  it  when 
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we  see  it"  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  53).  "The  object  of  prudence  is 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  measure  of  good  attainable  by 
me  should  be  realised "  (Doring,  Handbuch  der  menschlich-natilrlichen 
Sittenlehre,  p.  54). 

167  "As   in   the   intellectual,    so    in    the    moral,    life,    originality  and 
docility  are  alike  indispensable  "  (Bryant,  The  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the 
Family  and  the  School,  p.  10). 

168  «  Alcoholism  kills  more  people  than  the  plague  and  the  cholera  put 
together  "  (Pavette,  L?  Enseignement  de  la  Morale,  p.  23). 

169  St.  Paul  already  said  :  "  Be  ye  temperate  in  all  things." 

170  The  negative  side  of  chastity  is  well  summed  up    in   the   larger 
American  Catholic  Catechism,  where  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Commandments 
have  this  form  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  do,  nor  say,  nor  read  impure  things, 

neither  gaze  at,  nor  listen  to  them,  nor  allow  them  to  be  done  to  thee 

Thou  shalt  not  wilfully  think  of  impure  things  or  desire  them." 

171  "  Temperance  is  a  matter  of  self-respect.     It  consists  in  only  attach- 
ing ourselves  to  objects  which  are  worthy  of  being  liked,  and  enjoying 
them  with  moderation,  without  coarseness  or  brutality.     It  is  a  negative 
virtue  (restraint  of  the  passions),  and  also  a  positive  one  (development  of 
the  finer  human  qualities) "  (Dugas,  Cours  de  Morale  Theorique  et  Pratique, 

P-  153). 

172  "  The  distinctions  between  the  different  virtues  [prudence,  temper- 
ance, courage]  correspond  to  those  of  the  feelings  and  character,  or,  as 
people  still  say,  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  "  (p.  139).     "  You  cannot 
have    temperance    without    wisdom,    any   more   than   wisdom   without 
temperance.     Courage  equally  implies  wisdom,  and  wisdom  courage,  etc. 
In  a  general  sense  the  virtues  mingle  and  condition  one  another.     The 
distinctions  established   between  them  are  artificial"  (Dugas,   Cours  de 
Morale   Theorique  et  Pratique,  p.  188).     These  views  of  the  unity  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  of  considerable  importance  pedagogically. 

173  An  admirable  plan  for  secondary  and  higher  schools  is  that  in  use 
in  the  New  York  Ethical  Culture  schools,  which  will  be  found  quoted  in 
our  report  on  the  United  States.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our 
remarks  on  secondary  education  apply  with  increased  force  to  college  and 
university  education. 

174  «  \\re  can,  by  reading,  get  interested  in  foreign  affairs  as  easily  as 
in  a  dog  fight ;  and  the  great  problems  of  the  day  should  always  be  a 
part  of  our  news  "  (Bierbower,  Ethics  for  Schools,  p.  236). 

175  "  The  child  must  get  a  glimpse  of  what  an  abundance  of  mental 
activity,  moral  energy,  and  artistic  feelings  is  hidden  in  myths,  legends, 
and  folklore  "  (Penzig,  Zum  Kulturkampf  um  die  Schule,  p.  97). 

176  <c  Philosophers  may  dispute  as  to   the  exact   reason  why  a  man 
loves,  or  should  love,  his  mother ;  but  the  duty  of  loving  one's  mother  is 
not  a  question  considered  open  to  discussion  in  common  life.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  obligations  which  make  up  the  substance  of 
their  duty  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  all  but  exceptional  times  and 
situations  "  (Oilman,  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  p.  34). 

177  "  Moral  or  ethical  knowledge  no  more  conies  naturally  of  itself  to 
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the  teacher  than  to  anyone  else.  It  has  to  be  learned  like  anything  else  ; 
and  especially  if  it  is  to  be  presented  to  others  it  must  be  learned  in  some 
orderly  and  systematic  way "  (The  Religious  Education  Association, 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention,  p.  130).  "A  very  thorough  normal 
training  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  give  moral  instruction  to 
the  young"  (Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  p.  191).  "The 
American  normal  school  seems  to  have  become  an  eminently  humanising 
institution,  cultivating  sympathy  and  all  that  goes  to  make  right-hearted 
teachers"  (p.  169).  "The  Worcester  Normal  School  aims  at  the  enlarge- 
ment and  refinement  of  the  social  sympathies  of  its  students  rather  than 
at  the  attainment  of  academic  distinctions"  (Mark,  in  vol.  x.  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  p.  208). 

178  "  Little  difficulty  is  felt  in  securing  good  work  from  boys  who  have 
had  the  invaluable  advantage   of  a   good   home   training"  (Collar  and 
Crook,  School  Management  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  p.  53). 

179  On  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  school  and  home,  as  well  as 
on  the  problems  generally  discussed  in  this  volume,  see  the  Replies  to  the 
Questionnaire  in  Papers  on  Moral  Education. 

180  "  The  business  of  psychological  educators  is  much  more  concerned 
with  the  habits  that  children  may  acquire,  and  with  their  wills,  which  are 
also  developed  by  habitual  practice,  than  with  the  development  of  their 
moral  conscience.     The  latter  is  the  blossom  which  will  be  followed  by 
fruit ;  but  the   former  are   the   roots   and    branches "  (Perez,   The  First 
Three  Years  of  Childhood,  p.  293).     "  Moral  education  ought  not  to  begin 
with  the  class  ;  it  ought  to  begin  with  the  cradle,  in  the  family  group,  at 
the   awakening   of  the   faculties "   (Madame   Coignet,   La  Morale  dans 
]' Education,   p.  xi.).     "As  Walter  Bagehot   says,    the  first   step  in  the 
moral  culture  of  the  child  is  '  to  secrete  a  crust  of  custom ' "  (Oilman,  The 
Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  p.  53).     "  The   habit   of  good   conduct   should 
precede  ethical  reasoning  "  (Griggs,  Moral  Education,  p.  75). 

IVstalozzi  wrote  in  the  year  1804 This  moral   instruction   is 

based  entirely  on  the  pupil's  inner  life.  That  which  he  cannot  do  or 
should  not  be,  that  which  he  can  be  or  do  to  others,  should  be  explained 
and  made  clear  to  him.  We  must  try  and  bring  him  to  the  point  thai 
the  thought  of  the  moral  goal  shall  create  in  him  an  eager  yearning  to 
realise  it  and  spur  him  on  to  utilise  to  that  end  all  his  force  and  every 
available  moment  of  time.  Thus  the  pupil  will  gain,  in  a  natural 
way,  a  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  duty  and  conscience. 
There  only  remains  one  more  step  for  him  to  learn.  That  is,  to  attain 
to  the  thought  of  the  moral  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  to  raise  his 
love  to  self-forgetfulness,  his  confidence  to  belief  in  the  truth,  the  right, 
and  the  good  "  (quoted  by  Wyss,  Die  ethische  Volksschule,  p.  35). 


PART  II. 

REPORT 

AUSTRIA 

SEPARATE  Moral  Instruction  does  not  form  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  the  public  schools.  Combined  Denominational  and 
Moral  Instruction  is,  however,  compulsory,  and  is  given, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  different  faiths,  by  clergymen, 
or,  occasionally,  by  special  teachers. 

While  the  Education  Department  strongly  supports  the 
teaching  of  religion,  ii  does  not  in  any  way  direct  or  interfere 
with  that  teaching.  Accordingly,  the  moral  instruction  given 
in  connection  with  the  denominational  lessons  forms  no  part 
of  the  ordinary  school  life. 

Paragraph  i  of  the  Austrian  Elementary  Education  Act 
says  that  the  educational  aim  of  the  school  is,  in  methodical 
conjunction  with  what  is  taught  in  the  school  and  in 
harmonious  co-operation  with  the  home,  to  provide  a  broad 
and  a  firm  basis  for  the  training  of  men  of  character  and  of 
worthy  members  of  the  community. 

In  1905  a  new  Education  Code  appeared.  Under  the 
heading  of  Discipline  the  following  significant  paragraphs 
are  to  be  found  (pp.  23-27,  38-39,  43,  46)  :— 

The  education  of  the  children  at  school  is  to  be  ethico-religious 
(sittlich-religios).  It  will  be  more  especially  the  business  of  the  school  to 
lead  the  children  to  fear  God,  to  revere  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
House,  to  respect  the  laws  and  the  authorities,  to  love  their  nationality 
and  their  country,  and  to  be  tolerant  in  religious  and  political  matters,  as 
well  as  to  educate  the  children  entrusted  to  it  in  humaneness  and  love  of 
others,  and  to  rouse  in  them  an  appreciation  of  common  interests. 

The  school  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  frank  and  noble  characters.  In  order 
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to  achieve  this  end  every  good  quality  is  to  be  developed  in  the  child — 
vi/.,  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour,  candour,  love  of  truth,  respectability, 
thrift,  self-reliance,  moderation,  and  self-control. 

Teachers  must  utilise  every  suitable  opportunity  to  lead  the  children 
to  respect  monuments  of  art  and  nature,  public  parks  and  grounds  under 
cultivation,  useful  animals  and  plants,  and  to  waken  in  them  a  delight  in 
nature. 

Kach  spring  before  breeding-time  and  each  autumn  the  children  are  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  law  referring  to  the  protection  of  birds,  and, 
moreover,  no  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  telling  the 
scholars  that  it  is  detestable  to  torture  animals 

Teachers  will  not  neglect  to  acquaint  their  pupils  with  the  most 
important  rules  of  health,  and  to  draw  their  special  and  repeated  atten- 
tion to  the  injuriousness,  for  the  young,  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  all 
kinds — beer,  wine,  spirits,  etc. — and  the  ill  effects  of  smoking.  They  will 
also  insist  on  the  dangers  of  continued  and  immoderate  drinking 
and  smoking. 

The  individuality  of  the  child  must  always  be  respected.  Teachers 
should  make  a  special  point  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  children 
through  a  dignified  but  loving  and  just  treatment. 

Punishments  must  be  awarded  with  calm  deliberation  ;  they  should 
only  be  used  sparingly  and  economically  ;  and  in  no  case  should  they  be 
so  severe  as  to  injure  the  child's  moral  sense  or  health. 

Corporal  punishment  is  prohibited. 

(A  portion  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  those  who  direct  or  teach  in 
Elementary  schools.)  You  swear  to  educate  the  children  in  an  ethico- 
religious  manner,  to  develop  their  mental  powers,  to  furnish  them  with 
the  knowledge  and  aptitude  necessary  for  life,  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  training  of  good  men  and  citizens;  to  act  conscientiously  and  impar- 
tially in  judging  the  work  of  the  scholars  ;  and  never,  for  any  reason,  to 
be  turned  aside  from  performing  the  above  duties. 

For  the  sake  of  the  instruction  and  the  school  attendance,  and  espe- 
cially for  educational  reasons,  teachers  are  bound  to  keep  assiduously  in 
touch  with  the  parents  of  the  scholars.  With  the  permission  of  the 
District  School  Authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  appropriate 
questions,  Parents'  Evenings  can  be  arranged  for. 

The  teacher  should  only  seek  to  gain  influence  over  the  scholars  by 
making  them  feel  that  he  has  an  unexceptionable  purpose. 

The  chapter  on   Discipline,  the  Code  says,  pre-supposes 
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that  the  foremost  aim  of  the  Elementary  school  is  realised  by 
the  Moral  Training  which  it  gives  (p.  82). 

In  1904  the  Minister  of  Education  issued  a  minute 
referring  to  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals,  a  portion  of 
which  we  reproduce  here  :— 

In  view  of  the  universally  admitted  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
torturing  of  animals  and  the  reckless  destruction  of  plants  lead  to  general 
callousness,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  for  useful  animals  and 
the  tending  of  plants  exert  without  doubt  an  important  ethical  influence, 
the  demand  for  attention  to  these  subjects  is  not  unjustified. 

Although,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  studies,  children  receive  in 
the  Natural  History  lessons  instruction  on  the  protection  of  animal  and 
plant  life,  and  have  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  in  connection  with 
certain  selections  in  the  Reading  Book,  yet  this  has  proved  inadequate. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  the  Landesschulrat,  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  citizen  schools,  as  well  as  the  teachers  in  the  men's  and 
women's  training  colleges,  be  asked  to  utilise  every  favourable  opportunity 
in  the  course  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  appropriate 
sentiments. 

A  conscientious  and  thoughtful  teacher  will  find  it  easy  to  discover  and 
utilise  such  opportunities  not  only  in  the  Reading  lesson  and  the  Natural 
History  lesson,  but  also  in  other  lessons. 

At  the  same  time  the  headmasters  and  directors  of  the  elementary  and 
citizen  schools  are  to  be  informed  that,  in  selecting  books  for  the  scholars' 
libraries,  due  notice  should  be  taken  of  literature  referring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  animal  and  plant  life. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  large  Austrian  catechism  (Grosser  Katechismus  der 
Katholischen  Religion)  stands  somewhat  nearer  in  its  expres- 
sions to  the  more  modern  ethical  views  than  most  Catholic 
catechisms,  and  we  will,  therefore,  quote  from  it  what  is 
distinctive  of  Roman  Catholic  ethics  generally.  From  the 
catechisms  of  other  countries  we  shall  in  the  sequel  chiefly 
extract  that  in  which  they  differ  from  this  catechism. 

These  are  the  principal  ethical  passages  in  the  Austrian 
catechism  : — 

"  God  orders  everything  in  such  a  manner  that  he  always  achieves  his 
sacred  intentions  "  (p.  14).  "  God  orders  and  guides  everything  towards 

good  ends;  nothing  happens  without  His  will  or  His  permission 

God  also  orders  and  guides  evil  and  suffering  towards  good  ends  "  (p.  19). 
"  Imitate  the  good  angels  :  be  pure,  willing,  pious,  devout,  and  helpful 
morally  towards  your  neighbour  "  (p.  22).  "  On  the  Judgment  Day  Jesus 
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Christ  will  judge  men  in  this  manner  :  (i)  He  will  part  the  good  from  the 
bad  ;  (2)  He  will  reveal  to  the  whole  world  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
men  have  done  ;  (3)  He  will  welcome  the  good  in  heaven,  and  those  who 
were  bad  will  be  thrust  into  hell"  (p.  44).  "Jesus  Christ  has  bestowed 
on  the  Church,  as  teacher,  the  gift  of  infallibility  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  able  to  err  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  "  (p.  54).  "  He  who, 
without  his  own  guilt,  does  not  belong  to  the  Christian  Church  may,  by 
extraordinary  means,  be  saved  if  he  seeks  the  truth  sincerely  and  con- 
scientiously obeys  the  will  of  God,  but  he  lacks  many  means  by  which  to 
become  saved  more  easily  and  more  certainly  "  (p.  57).  "  All  sins,  even 
the  greatest,  can  be  remitted  if  the  sinner  be  truly  penitent"  (p.  60).  We 

are  to  pray  " (4)  in  temptations  ;  (5)  in  all  needs"  (p.  69).     "  'To  live 

in  a  Christian  manner'  means  to  love  God  above  all  things  for  His  own 
sake,  and  ourselves  and  our  neighbour  for  the  sake  of  God"  (p:  81). 
"  The  term  '  neighbour  '  means  every  human  being,  friend  and  enemy  " 
(p.  83).  "We  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself:  (i)  when  we  do  to  him 
what  we  might  justly  ask  of  him,  and  do  nothing  to  him  that  we  could 
reasonably  object  to  ourself "  (p.  83).  "We  also  are  bound  to  keep  the 

Ten  Commandments because  (i)  they  only  make  explicit  the  natural 

law  which  God  has  made  known  to  every  man  through  his  conscience  " 
(p.  85).  "  We  sin  through  presumption  when  we  rely  on  God  alone  and 
do  not  do  ourselves  what  we  can  and  ought "  (p.  89).  "  Among  other  sad 

consequences   of    Sunday  desecration   are  : the   moral   decadence    of 

human  society  "  (p.  98).  "  We  are  not  permitted  to  obey  our  parents  or 
our  superiors  if  they  command  what  is  sinful"  (p.  101).  "Magistrates 
and  rulers  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect  their  subjects  in  the  true  religion, 
to  be  just  towards  them,  and  generally  to  further  their  welfare"  (p.  102). 
"  We  injure  our  neighbour  bodily  when  we  unjustly  kill  or  wound  him, 
or  when  we  shorten  his  life  through  grief  or  harsh  treatment"  (p.  103). 
"Chastity  is  offended  by:  (i)  deliberate  immodest  thoughts  and  desires  ; 
(2)  immodest  speech,  jests,  and  songs  ;  (3)  immodest  books  and  all 
immodest  deeds.  Offences  against  chastity  are  induced  by  :  (i)  prying 
eyes  ;  (2)  immoral  pictures  and  the  reading  of  immoral  books  and 
writings  ;  (3)  immodest  clothing  ;  (4)  too  great  familiarity  with  persons 
of  the  other  sex  and  frivolous  company  ;  (5)  improper  dances,  plays,  and 
representations;  (6)  idleness  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking" 

(p.  106).     "We  commit  the  sin  of  usury (3)  when  we  unjustly  take 

advantage  for  benefit  or  gain  of  our  neighbour's  misfortune  "  (p.  109).  "The 
wickedness  of  a  mortal  sin  lies  in  its  offending  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Holy 

Ghost  "  (p.  190).     "  We  must  also  avoid  all  venial  sin (4)  because  with 

time  it  leads  to  mortal  sins"  (p.  192).  [The  special  lists  of  sins  and 
virtues  (pp.  iqq  and  202)  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  offer  an  account 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Catechism.]  "Ethical  zeal  is  that  virtue 
which  inclines  us  to  do  all  that  redounds  to  God's  honour  and  furthers 
our  salvation  "  (p.  205).  Among  "  moral  "  virtues  are  :  "  to  carry  our 
cross";  "to  follow  Christ "  (p.  207).  "Good  works  are  such  as  accord 
with  the  will  of  God  and  are  performed  with  the  help  of  divine  grace  and 
with  the  intention  of  pleasing  God  "  (p.  207).  "  Works  of  merit  are  good 
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works  to  which  a  future  reward  is  assured A  good  work  has  merit  if 

it  is  performed  in  the  state  of  sacramental  grace  "  (p.  208).  "  By  prayer 
we  mean  all  works  of  devotion  and  piety.  By  fasting  we  mean  all  works 
of  penitence,  self-denial,  and  mortification.  By  almsgiving  we  mean  all 
corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy "  (p.  209).  "  We  must  zealously 
perform  works  of  mercy  :  (i)  Because  Jesus  Christ  looks  upon  everything 
good  that  we  do  to  our  neighbour  as  if  we  did  it  to  Him  ;  (2)  because 
God  has  promised  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  are  merciful  "  (p.  211). 
"  Those  who  are  chosen  will  not  enjoy  an  equal  measure  of  blessedness  ; 
he  who  has  done  more  good  will  be  more  abundantly  rewarded "  (pp. 
219-20). 

The  Large  Austrian  Catechism  contains  altogether  877 
questions  and  answers.  The  Small  Catechism  contains  256 
questions  and  answers,  and  is  not  appreciably  different  from 
the  average  Small  Catholic  Catechism.  The  treatment  of  the 
last  seven  Commandments  in  the  Small  Catechism  occupies 
two  pages  out  of  seventy-four,  and  of  the  various  lists  of  sins 
and  virtues  only  the  seven  capital  sins  are  mentioned. 

Bobelka  has  published  three  volumes  of  religious  instruc- 
tion— the  first  and  the  second  volumes  for  the  first  and  second 
school  year  respectively,  and  the  third  for  the  third  and  fourth 
year.  The  first  volume  is  specially  interesting  with  regard 
to  method  ;  but  want  of  space  prohibits  an  examination  of 
these  volumes.  Only  this  may  be  stated.  The  ethical 
portion  in  the  first  volume  does  not  perhaps  exceed  two  per 
cent,  in  the  second  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  it  rises  to 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  volume  of  nearly  300  pages.  The 
spirit  is  that  of  the  Catechisms  ;  but  the  stories  are  often 
unreal,  grossly  superstitious,  and  callous  in  sentiment. 

The  Protestant  Faith. 

The  teaching  appears  to  be  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same  as  in  Germany,  and  German  text-books  are  freely 
used. 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

Dr.  Wolf's  outline  of  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction 
(Kurzgefasste  Religions-  und  Sittenlehre)  occupies  thirty- 
three  pages,  of  which  some  ten  deal  with  morals,  and  of 
these  pages  some  two-thirds  are  made  up  of  quotations  and 
Hebrew  text.  The  officially  recognised  booklet  is  a  portion 
of  a  larger  work  consisting  mainly  of  Biblical  history. 

K 
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With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  about  man  we 
read  : — 

"  The  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  It  reminds,  warns, 
or  encourages  us  before  we  act  ;  it  punishes  us  after  the  deed  when  we 
have  done  what  is  wrong-,  and  fills  us  with  joyous  feelings  when  we  have 
acted  rightly.  The  moral  sense  represents  the  pleasure  we  take  in  what 
is  morally  good,  and  the  dislike  and  abhorrence  which  is  produced  in  us 
by  what  is  morally  evil  "  (p.  7). 

In  Wolf,  too,  we  meet  with  the  repudiation  of  the  thought 
that  innocent  offspring  shall  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  the 
parents  : — 

"  When  the  Bible  says  :  '  He  takes  vengeance  on  the  children  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,' it  refers  only  to  the  case  where  the  children  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents  "  (p.  u). 

In  connection  with  the  Ninth  Commandment  the  saying 
of  the  ancient  sages  is  quoted  : — 

'"The  world  rests  on  three  pillars,  on  Truth,  Justice,  and  Love.' 
When  one  of  these  pillars  sways  or  totters,  human  society  collapses  " 
(P.  13)- 

We  quote  the  following  about  duties  towards  our  fellow- 
men  : — 

"The  obligation  to  love  others  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish 

religion We  ought  to   be  just  to   our   fellow-men,    and   not    affect 

injuriously  (i)  their  life;  (2)  their  honour;  (3)  their  property;  (4)  their 
freedom  "  (p.  24).  "  We  must  be  truthful  towards  our  fellow-men,  and  be 
far  removed  from  every  untruth  and  falsehood"  (p.  27).  "Towards 
teachers  we  have  similar  duties  as  towards  our  parents.  We  ought  also 

to  honour  old  age We  ought  to  love  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  be 

devoted  to  them We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  and  seek 

to  repay  them We  ought  to  love  our  country,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice 

for  its  sake  our  wealth  and  our  life.     We  owe  respect  to  the  King 

Servants  must  be  true  and  devoted  to  their  masters The  master  must 

assiduously  care  for  his  servant.  True  friendship  depends  on  mutual 
respn  t.  It  i^  the  duty  of  friends  to  tell  each  other  their  weaknesses  and 
faults  "  (pp.  28-9). 

Among  duties  towards  self,  and  towards  animals  and 
lifeless  objects,  are  the  following  :— 

"We  must  strive  to  preserve  our  life  and  our  health The  means 

towards  the  maintenance  of  life  are  the  careful  cultivation  of  our  health 
and  the  harbouring  of  our  bodily  strength.  The  means  by  which  we  are 
to  further  our  well-being  are  work,  industry,  and  thrift  ;  but  these  must 

not  degenerate  into  greed  and  avarice We  must  strive  to  develop  and 

to  perfect  our  bodih-,  mental,  and  moral  capacities We  develop  the 
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mind  through  the  reading  of  useful  books  and  through  cultivating  the 
company  of  intelligent  persons.  We  strengthen  ourselves  morally  by 
always  attending  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  by  keeping  lively  in  us  a 
sense  of  detestation  for  what  is  evil.  He  who  fulfils  this  duty  of  ennobling 
himself  will  obtain  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  but  that  must  not  be  the 

underlying  motive   of  his   actions   (ambition) We  have   also   duties 

towards  animals,  and   must   not  cause  them  unnecessary  pain We 

must  not  destroy  unnecessarily  even  lifeless  objects"  (pp.  29-31). 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Jewish  ethics  as  taught  in 
Austria.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  key-note  is  duty  for  duty's 
sake,  but  that  social  and  political  virtues  and  duties  are  not 
dealt  with. 
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Indirect  Moral  Instruction  is  compulsory  in  all  State 
schools,  and  Direct  Moral  Instruction  is  compulsory  in  the 
Normal  Colleges  for  students  who  ask  to  be  exempted  from 
denominational  instruction. 

Since  1895  "  Religion  and  Morals"  is  a  compulsory 
subject  in  all  Primary  schools  for  those  children  whose 
parents  do  not  apply  for  exemption.  The  syllabus  of 
denominational  teaching  is  drawn  up  by  the  denominations — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — who  must  see  to  the 
teaching,  the  inspecting,  and  the  examining.  Those  pre- 
paring to  be  Primary  teachers  are  free  to  choose  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  attend  denominational  teaching  in  the 
Normal  Colleges,  and  they  are  quite  free  afterwards  as  to  the 
giving  of  it.  Half-an-hour  daily  is  allotted  to  denominational 
teaching  both  in  the  Primary  schools  and  in  the  Normal 
colleges. 

The  law  is  emphatic  as  to  the  importance  of  Moral 
Instruction. 

"  The  teacher  will  pay  equal  attention  to  the  education  as  to  the  mere 

1  I  owe  special  thanks  to  M.  Waxweiler,  Director  of  the  Institut  de 
Sociolog-ie  in  Bruxelles,  and  to  Professor  Dwelshauvers,  for  kindly  procuring 
me  the  material  which  is  utilised  below. 
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instruction  of  the  children  confided  to  his  care.  He  will  neglect  no 
-ion  to  inculcate  moral  precepts,  to  inspire  the  children  with  the 
sentiment  of  duty  and  patriotism,  respect  for  national  institutions,  and 
love  of  constitutional  liberties.  He  carefully  abstains  in  his  teaching  from 
any  adverse  criticism  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children's  parents  " 
(Lot  sur  V Instruction  Primairc,  p.  38). 

And  the  Government  Instructions  referring  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law  are  not  less  decided  in  tone  :— 

The  teacher  is  not  authorised  to  give  any  course  of  direct  moral 
teaching  ;  the  law  requires  that  the  regular  teaching  of  moral  principles 
shall  be  based  on  religious  sanctions,  and  shall  not  be  separated  from  the 
religious  teaching  with  which  it  is,  properly  speaking,  one  ;  but  it  must 
not  he  assumed  that  the  teacher  should  be  uninterested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  pupils'  morals.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  duty  to  work  for 
this  with  persistent  zeal  ;  to  profitably  utilise  the  numerous  occasions 
presented  by  the  school  lessons,  the  games,  and,  in  short,  by  all  the 
incidents  of  school  life  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  his  pupils,  to  inspire 
them  with  principles  of  honour  and  rectitude,  to  form  habits  of  good 
conduct,  and  to  restrain  and  correct  their  evil  tendencies.  In  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  part  of  his  mission  he  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  » 
reading-book,  its  moral  stories  and  fables,  the  short  poems  that  it 
contains,  which  present  object  lessons  in  a  concrete  and  attractive  form  of 
the  chief  moral  duties  that  children  have  to  perform. 

In  devoting  himself  with  solicitude  to  form  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of 
good  conduct  the  teacher  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  must 
be  most  circumspect,  and  that  he  is  required  by  law  to  be  most  careful  to 
respect  the  philosophical  and  religious  convictions  of  the  parents  whose 
children  are  committed  to  his  care. 

.  .  , 

It  is  not  alone  in  those  schools  attended  by  scholars  exempt  from 
following  the  course  in  religion  and  morals,  it  is  in  all  public  Elementary 
schools  that  the  teacher  should  make  use  of  every  occasion  to  create  a 
knowledge,  a  love,  and  a  practice  of  moral  duties,  as  well  as  to  make 
citizens  devoted  to  their  country,  to  constitutional  liberty,  and  to  national 
institutions. 

The  teacher  must  never  fail  to  see  that  his  duty  is  to  teach,  by 
personal  example  as  well  as  by  lessons,  the  customs  and  rules  of  good 
behaviour,  and  to  make  well-conducted  scholars  as  much  by  the  example 
and  spirit  of  courtesy  as  by  moral  exhortation. 

The  mission  of  communal  administrations  is  to  ensure  that  the 
principles  of  education  indicated  in  Article  6  should  permeate  communal 
teaching  throughout.  The  same  duty  is  incumbent  upon  the  principals 
of  provided  and  non-provided  schools. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  feel  assured  on  their  part  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are  everywhere  fulfilled  (Lot  sur  Vlnstruction 
Primaire,  p.  112  and  p.  118). 
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In  the  Government  Regulations  and  Programmes  the 
first  article  reads  as  follows  :— 

The  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  of  the  pupils  must  be 
the  object  of  constant  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

He  will  neglect  no  occasion  to  inculcate  moral  precepts,  to  inspire 
the  children  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  and  patriotism  and  respect  for 
national  institutions  and  loyalty  to  constitutional  liberty. 

He  will  carefully  abstain  in  his  teaching  from  any  adverse  criticism  of 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  committed  to  his 
care. 

He  will  train  his  pupils  to  practise  good  manners  and  behaviour  under 
all  circumstances  (Reglement  et  Programmes  Types  des  EcoJes  Primaires 
Communafes,  p.  4). 

Corporal  punishment  is  definitely  prohibited,  and  respect 
for  the  children's  sensibility  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  : — 

He  is  to  inflict  no  punishment  either  corporal  or  of  a  nature  to 
discourage  the  children  or  to  expose  them  to  the  laughter  or  contempt  of 
their  fellows  (Ibid,  p.  13). 

The  punishments  allowed  are  of  the  usual  type,  and  the 
following  are  the  rewards  : — 

"The  rewards  are  :  (i)  Good  marks  ;  (2)  cards  for  good  conduct  and 
application  ;  (3)  inscribing  pupils'  names  on  the  monthly  honour  list  ; 
(4)  prizes  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  school  year"  (Ibid,  p.  13). 

The  Syllabuses  seek  to  carry  out  the  instructions. 
Accordingly,  in  the  language  lessons  there  are  sentences 
such  as  "  ethical  stories  and  precepts  "  and  "  selected  read- 
ings which  tend  to  develop  the  feelings  for  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  as  well  as  respect  and  love  for 
national  institutions." 

Distinct  ethical  references  are  also  contained  in  the  lessons 
on  Hygiene,  which  subject  has  an  hour  weekly  allotted  to  it 
throughout  the  six  standards. 

While  in  the  Elementary  schools  those  who  are  exempted 
from  denominational  instruction  receive  no  direct  ethical 
instruction,  in  the  Normal  colleges  ethical  teaching  is  the 
alternative  to  denominational  teaching. 

The  leading  thought  with  regard  to  moral  education  in 
Primary  schools  naturally  repeats  itself  in  the  instructions  for 
Normal  colleges  (Ecoles  Normales  Primaires,  p.  4). 

And  this  thought  is  expanded  in  the  general  instruc- 
tions : — 
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The  Normal  school  is  charged  particularly  with  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  children  of  the  masses.  It  is  specially  its  function  to 
show  by  constant  practical  example,  combined  with  profound  moral 
principles,  how  to  give  to  instruction  its  fullest  value  and  to  education  its 
greatest  influence. 

It  is  its  function  to  demonstrate  how  successfully — by  practice  as  well 
as  by  precept — to  develop  the  body,  fill  the  mind  with  right  ideas,  ennoble 
the  feelings,  and  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  character  and  conduct. 

It  is  its  function  to  utilise  the  lessons,  the  physical  exercises,  the 
discipline,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health,  intellect,  and  moral  nature  of  the 
young  people  confided  to  its  care  in  order  that  they  may  in  turn  properly 
educate  the  children. 

By  devoting  itself  to  this  work,  and  to  the  details  of  its  task  of  realising 
this  happy  alliance  between  the  heart  and  the  mind,  which  is  the  perfect 
state,  it  will  foster  a  passion  for  the  good  and  a  true  perception  of  what 
constitutes  it. 

It  will  consider  one  of  its  most  imperative  duties  to  be  the  making  of  a 
good  citizen,  a  man  filled  with  the  most  religious  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions which  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  an  educator 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  country  by  a  sincere  gratitude,  by  a  wise 
mind,  and  the  most  sacred  laws  of  morality  (Ibid,  pp.  35-6). 

The  following  is  the  Syllabus  : — 

COURSE  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

A. — Duties  towards  6W. 

Importance  and  necessity  of  these  duties  ;  their  object  and  nature. 
B. — Duties  towards  Oneself. 

1.  Duty  of  self-preservation.     Condemnation  of  suicide.     Cleanliness, 
hygiene,  gymnastics.     Temperance,  the  immorality  of  drunkenness. 

2.  Love  of    work  ;    the    happiness    which    comes    from    it.     Order. 
Economy,  saving  ;  the  moral  advantages  of  saving. 

3.  The  duty  of  educating  oneself,  of  trying  to  improve  oneself.     The 
power    of    self-help.     Prudence.      Respect    for    the    truth.      Honouring 
promises.     Condemnation  of  perjury. 

4.  Courage.     Personal  dignity. 

C. — Duties  towards  the  Family. 

1.  The  family  is  the  foundation  of  society.     The  happiness  of  family 
life. 

2.  Marriage.     The  duty  of  understanding  the  obligations  of  married 
Mutual  duties  of  husband  and  wife. 

;v  Rights  and  duties  of  parents  as  regards  their  children  ;  love,  pro- 
tection, support,  and  education. 

4.  The  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents.  Filial  love  the 
primary  duty  which  presupposes  all  the  others — respect,  obedience,  and 
help.  The  reprehensibility  of  children  who  do  not  support  their  parents, 
if  necessary,  and  who  fail  in  respect. 
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5.  Duty  of  children  towards  each  other. 

6.  The  solidarity  of  the  family. 

7.  The  duties  of  teacher  and  pupils.     To  inspire  future  teachers  with 
love  of  children  and  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  mission. 

8.  The  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

SECOND  YEAR'S  COURSE. 
D. — Duties  towards  Mankind, 
(a)  The  Duties  of  Justice— 

1.  Necessity  of  Justice,  based  on  a  wise  interpretation  of  the  maxim 
"  Do  not  unto  others  that  which  you  would  not  that  others  should  do  unto 
you." 

2.  Respect  for  the  life  of  others.     Condemnation  of  homicide.     Duel- 
ling1.    Legitimate  defence. 

3.  Respect  for  the   liberty   of    others  ;    individual    liberty ;    slavery  ; 
servitude. 

4.  Respect  for   property ;    the   origin   and   basis   of  property  ;  theft  ; 
fraud.     The  duty  of  restitution  of  goods  wrongly  acquired,  and  of  repair- 
ing the  injuries  caused  to  others.     Promises  and  contracts. 

5.  Respect   for    the    honour    and    reputation    of    others.     Calumny, 
slander,  and  back-biting. 

6.  Respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others.     Liberty  of  conscience.     Tolerance. 
(£)  The  Duties  of  Love  (Charity)— 

1.  Acts  of  love  which  are  based  on  the  maxim  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you." 

2.  The  duties  of  charity  are  incumbent  on  us  according"  to  our  indi- 
vidual powers. 

3.  Acts  and  duties  of  love  corresponding  to  the  duties  of  justice. 

4.  Kindness  ;  politeness. 

5.  Self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

6.  Charity  should  help  poor  children  to  develop  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers,  and  prepare  them  to  make  for  themselves  a  position 
through  their  own  work. 

THIRD  YEAR'S  COURSE. 

E. — Revision  of  the  Duties  of  the  Family. 

p.— Civic  Duties. 

1.  Love  of  one's  country. 

2.  Respect  for  the  Constitution.     Obedience  to  the  laws.     Respect  for 
the  Public  Authorities. 

3.  The  duty  of  those  in  power. 

4.  Defence  of  one's  country ;  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  contribute 
personal  service  and  his  money. 

5.  Political  duties.     Civic  courage. 

G. — Man's  Treatment  of  Animals. 
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II. 

Good  Manners. 

The  toucher  should  endeavour  to  point  out  that  the  rules  of  true 
politeness  are  based  on  moral  principles,  thus  resting  the  numerous  rules 
and  usages  of  good  behaviour  on  the  education  of  the  feelings. 

But  the  rules  of  good  behaviour  under  all  circumstances  of  life  are  not 

:i  in  any  special  course  ;  they  are  the  object  of  interesting  talks  or 

lectures   once  a  quarter,   and   are   made   the   object  also   of  occasional 

references  to  facts  and  experiences  taken  from  various  circumstances  of 

life. 

Xo  examinations  are  held  on  this  subject  (Ecoles  Normales  Primaires, 

PP-  39-42)- 

Politeness  is  regarded  as  a  separate  subject. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  referring  to  the  teaching 
of  Civics,  which  has  allotted  to  it  one  hour  a  week  during 
the  last  two  years  (one  year  for  women  teachers)  of  Normal 
college  work  : — 

The  teacher  should  endeavour  to  so  train  our  future  teachers  that 
they  may  be  able  to  impart  to  the  children  in  the  Primary  and  Adult 
schools  a  very  simple  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  our  con- 
stitutional institutions,  and  above  all  he  should  make  them  capable  of 
recognising  their  usefulness  and  wisdom. 

He  must  not  digress  into  long  commentaries  on  the  law,  neither  enter 
into  political  discussions,  or  he  will  but  induce  confusion  of  mind, 
incoherent  ideas,  and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  will. 

He  should  try  and  give  life  and  significance  to  the  essential  truths  and 
principles  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations  and  simple  questions.  By 
speaking  with  conviction,  enthusiasm,  and  dignity  he  will  influence  the 
heart  as  much  as  the  mind,  and  inspire  respect  and  love  for  institutions 
on  which  the  peace,  honour,  and  well-being  of  the  country  depend 
(Ibid,  pp.  42-3). 

A  further  avenue  of  ethical  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lessons  on  Pedagogy,  where,  in  the  second  year,  the  nature 
of  feeling  and  willing  is  discussed. 

The  Syllabuses  of  other  subjects  contain,  with  one  excep- 
tion, few  ethical  references.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
these  references  lays  the  emphasis  on  ethical  and  patriotic 
songs  in  connection  with  the  singing  lessons.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  syllabus  must,  however,  be  quoted  in  full, 
as  exemplifying  the  new  spirit  :— 

In  the  Normal  schools  the  teaching  of  history  should  be  that  of  a 
science  having  a  moral  end  clearly  accentuated  and  an  indisputable 
educative  value. 
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In  order  to  do  this  the  professor  should  not  overload  the  memory  with 
dry  details  having  no  significance.  He  should  utilise  his  teaching  to 
present  to  the  mind  vivid  pictures  of  the  social  service  or  action  of  power- 
ful characters  who  have  left  their  influence  on  every  epoch  ;  he  must 
portray  the  great  movements  of  the  people  towards  the  attainment  of 
right,  comfort,  and  justice.  Thus  he  must  possess  the  power  of  seizing 
on  and  portraying  the  development  of  civilising  ideas  and  the  progressive 
growth  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  state  of  the  people. 

If  the  teacher,  in  trying  to  instil  this  attitude  of  mind,  utilises  all 
possible  means  of  instruction  ;  if  he  cleverly  seizes  on  the  characteristic 
trait  of  a  situation  or  movement,  and  can  give  a  clear  summary  of  these ; 
if,  in  short,  his  words  have  the  contagious  enthusiasm  which  moves  the 
feelings,  he  will  be  listened  to,  understood,  and  loved,  because  he  will  be 
appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  mind,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart. 

The  teaching  of  national  history,  above  all,  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  spirit.  The  student  must  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  connecting 
links  between  one  period  of  history  and  another ;  he  should  have 
impressed  on  him  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  his  ancestors  have  shown 
in  their  striving  to  banish  injustice  and  the  oppression  and  servitude  of 
past  times  ;  he  should  thus  be  led  to  realise  the  benefit  and  advantages  of 
our  present  institutions. 

Thus  he  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  noble  inheritance  fought  for  by 
his  forefathers  and  nobly  entrusted  to  his  filial  care  ;  and  he  will  gain 
from  these  examples  of  the  past  an  enthusiasm  for  the  duties  which  he 
himself  has  to  fulfil  ;  and  he  will  thus  in  his  turn  be  able  to  make  the 
teaching  of  history  in  the  Primary  schools  a  means  of  encouraging  a 
patriotic  spirit  and  forming  a  moral  character  (Ibid,  pp.  64-5). 

Those  training  to  be  infant  school  teachers  may  choose 
between  denominational  and  ethical  instruction.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  examined  on  the  basis  of  a  syllabus  (Institution 
d'un  Certificat  de  Capacite  d' Institutrice  d'Ecole  Gardienne, 
pp.  7-8). 

Some  130  Higher  Grade  Elementary  schools  exist  in 
Belgium.  They  consist  of  a  Preparatory  section  running 
parallel  to  the  six  standards  of  the  Primary  school,  and  of  a 
Higher  Grade  section  of  three  standards.  This  latter  section 
has,  apart  from  the  general  course,  special  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  courses.  The  general  course,  with  the 
exception  of  some  additions,  agrees  with  the  programme  of 
the  Primary  schools. 

With  regard  to  Moral  Education,  the  words  used  in  the 
Elementary  Education  Law  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
Syllabuses. 

In  two  subjects  the  ethical  factor  is  specially  considered  : 
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language  and  history.  The  following  passage  gives  an  idea 
of  how  language  teaching  is  conceived  : — 

Choice  of  subject. — The  choice  of  subjects  is  very  varied.  The  class, 
incidents  of  school  life,  the  home,  the  family,  the  loving  care  of  the 
mothers  and  the  work  of  the  fathers  for  their  children  ;  actions  that 
children  have  done  or  observed  in  others,  our  pains  and  pleasures,  the 
great  and  small  duties  of  every  day  which  have  so  great  an  influence  on 
those  around  us  and  on  our  own  personal  happiness  ;  our  walks  and 
journeys  ;  historical  and  scientific  facts  ;  the  development  of  moral 
thoughts  and  proverbs,  and  other  subjects,  give  ample  material  for 
exercises  in  composition  (Organisation  des  Etudes  dans  hs  Ecoles  Moyennes 
dc  VEtat,  p.  65). 

Among  the  remarks  as  to  the  best  way  of  teaching  history 
are  the  following  : — 

In  giving  a  new  lesson  the  teacher  should  use  either  the  narrative  or 
explanatory  method,  letting  the  children  play  as  active  a  part  as  possible. 
He  should  ask  each  one  whenever  possible  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
moral  value  of  the  facts.  He  should  point  out  the  connection,  the  logical 
sequence,  the  results  of  various  actions  and  events  ;  he  should  draw 
attention  to  noble  and  beautiful  examples  ;  he  should  seek  to  make  clear 

the  connection  between  the   past   and   the  present Treated    in    this 

manner,  the  course  maybe  made  interesting  and  fruitful  ;  it  will  stimulate 
patriotic  feeling  and  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  heart  and  mind 
(Ibid,  p.  69). 

The  Programme  of  work  of  the  Higher  Schools  (Horaires 
et  Programmes  des  Etudes  dans  les  Athcnees  Royaux)  con- 
tains no  references  to  ethical  teaching,  except  indirectly  in 
the  generous  conception  of  the  teaching  of  history.  How- 
ever, in  a  paper  by  M.  Klompers  (Head  of  the  Belgian 
Department  of  Secondary  Schools),  in  "  Papers  on  Moral 
Education,"  there  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Secondary 
School  is  saturated  with  ethics,  and  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  done  everything  to  ensure  an  ethical  atmosphere 
(p.  33).  Information  from  other  reliable  sources  does  not, 
however,  quite  agree  with  this  view. 

The  Brussels  schools  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
schools  by  making  no  provision  for  denominational  instruc- 
tion and  laying  great  stress  on  Moral  Education. 

Of  Moral  Education  the  Brussels  Programme  of  Studies 
for  Primary  schools  (pp.  5-7)  says  :— 

The  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education  of  the  pupils  should  be  the 
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object  of  the  most  constant  thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  a  love,  knowledge,  and 
practice  of  the  moral  duties. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  shall  observe  the  usages  of 
good  manners  under  all  circumstances. 

No  occasion  must  be  neglected  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  respect 
and  love  for  national  institutions  and  national  liberty. 

Moral  education  is  the  most  noble  and  the  most  important  work  of  the 
educator.  He  should  devote  himself  to  it,  and  should  avail  himself  of  all 
the  resources  of  his  intelligence  and  the  inspiration  of  his  heart  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  pupils  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  each  other,  towards 
their  parents  and  superiors,  their  fellows  and  their  country. 

It  is  chiefly  through  the  ordinary  routine  and  exigencies  of  school  life 
that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  foster  the  moral  development  of  his  pupils. 
The  dignity  of  the  teacher,  which  will  appear  in  his  words  and  actions, 
his  respect  for  justice,  his  sincere  regard  for  the  children,  will  help  him  to 
establish  a  wise  discipline,  and  will  assure  him  the  obedience,  respect,  and 
love  of  his  pupils.  Thus  behaving — as  a  father  of  a  family  as  it  were — 
he  will  endeavour  to  impart  to  his  instruction  the  good  tone  of  home  life 
— simplicity,  kindness,  and  virtue. 

He  will  seek  occasions  to  awaken  in  his  pupils  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  art,  and  in  the  moral  life,  and  will  thus  utilise  the  aesthetic 
training  of  the  mind  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  moral  feelings. 

If  he  is  able  to  make  his  explanations  interesting,  his  language 
moving  and  sympathetic,  he  will  be  able  to  touch  their  hearts,  and  the 
maxims  of  honour  and  virtue  used  to  summarise  the  poems  will  be 
engraved  on  their  memory  and  be  remembered  when  the  day  comes  for 
the  children  to  find  themselves  faced  by  the  duties  of  life. 

Though  definite  Moral  Instruction  is  not  supposed  to  be 
provided  for,  a  Syllabus  substantially  agreeing  with  the  one 
for  Normal  colleges  appears  as  a  general  guide  for  the 
teacher.  (Ibid,  pp.  12-13.) 

However,  in  the  form  of  lantern  lectures  an  elaborate 
ethical  scheme  is  presented  on  pp.  172-3. 

Indirectly,  ethics  is  taught  in  connection  with  such 
subjects  as  Hygiene,  Social  Economy,  and  Constitutional 
Rights.  The  History  teaching  is  conceived  generously, 
as  in  the  Programmes  which  we  have  already  discussed  : — 

This  branch  should  be  taught  specially  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
scholars  to  intelligently  fulfil  later  on  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Their 
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memories  must  not  he  overloaded  with  details  concerning  the  lives  of 
sovereigns,  court  intrigues,  mere  usurpations,  and  similar  facts  which 
throw  no  light  upon  history  properly  so-called.  The  teacher  sketches  in 
simple  but  vivid  language  what  constitutes  the  "natural  history  of 
v":  it  simply  relates  those  facts  which  help  us  to  understand  how 
the  nation  has  grown  and  become  organised  ;  it  enlightens  us  as  to  our 
duties  towards  our  country  and  towards  humanity  ;  and  it  traces  for  us 
the  true  path  ot"  progress. 

For  each  historical  period  set  out  in  the  programme  is  given  a  sketch 
of  the  government,  the  manners,  prejudices,  popular  customs,  social 
castes  and  their  distinctions,  and  special  privileges,  the  organisation  of 
labour,  the  conditions  of  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  various 
epochs  are  compared  with  those  preceding  and  with  the  present  one. 
Such  comparisons  give  the  scholars  an  idea  of  the  progressive  transfor- 
mations undergone  by  society  throughout  the  ages  (Ibid,  p.  70). 

The  Programme  of  Studies  of  the  Brussels  Normal 
Colleges  is  penetrated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  programmes 
we  have  just  spoken  of.  The  Introduction  to  the  Ethical 
Syllabus,  omitting  the  excerpt  from  the  Primary  Programme, 
runs  in  part  as  follows: — 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  difficulties, 
though  great  and  numerous,  can  but  increase  the  solicitude  of  a  good 
teacher  rejoicing  in  the  confidence  of  the  parents.  It  is  his  concern  to 
enlighten  the  child's  conscience,  strengthen  his  reason,  and  incline  his 
will  towards  right-doing.  What  are  the  means  at  his  disposal  ?  It  is  by 
good  example,  wise  lessons,  school  games  and  exercises,  by  the  excellence 
of  the  disciplinary  school  regime,  that  the  teacher  will  succeed  in  forming 
in  his  pupils  good  habits,  combating  the  evil  tendencies  of  their  nature, 
and  inspiring  them  with  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is  good,  noble, 
and  generous. 

A  regular  course  of  moral  teaching,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  a 
•sity  in  every  educational  institution.  All  the  duties  of  an  upright 
man  should  be  explained  methodically,  so  as  constantly  to  reveal  the  high 
examples  presented  by  history,  literature,  and  social  life.  It  is  advisable 
to  go  still  further,  and  scientifically  to  explain  the  nature  of  duty.  Our 
future  teachers  should  understand  through  psychology  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  man,  and  through  ethics  they  should  learn  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  The  professor  must  give  the  future  teachers  clear  and 
precise  ideas  respecting  the  motives  for  our  actions,  the  nature  of  con- 
science, of  goodness,  freedom,  and  responsibility,  rights  and  duties, 
wrong  and  right,  virtue  and  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  (Ecohs 
*\ormales  Communales  Agrcecs.  Reglcmcnt  general  et  Programme  des 
Etude-;,  pp.  30-2). 

A  syllabus  of  an  advanced  kind  is  given  on   pages  32  to 
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36.     In  addition,  the   third   year's   course   in    Pedagogy   is 
largely  devoted  to  Moral  Education. 

Two  hours  weekly  for  four  years  are  given  to  Moral 
Instruction  in  the  men's  college,  and  in  the  women's  college 
one  hour  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  and  two  for  the  second 
two  years. 

In  the  matter  of  Moral  Education  the  Brussels  Higher 
Grade  Primary  schools  resemble  the  other  schools  of  the 
same  type. 

General. 

The  Brussels  School  Authorities  have  issued  a  number  ot 
official  orders  (kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  an  informant) 
urging  on  directors  and  teachers  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing patriotic  sentiments.  The  Authorities  are  also  interested, 
as  one  of  the  orders  issued  in  1907  shows,  in  creating  among 
the  children  a  love  of  flowers  and  plants.  Through  tending 
them,  the  order  says,  the  children  learn  more  effectively  to 
respect  plants  than  through  exhortation. 

The  love  of  plants  and  flowers  is  the  best  initiation  into  the  cultivation 
of  beauty  and  goodness,  and,  as  has  been  said,  leads  the  children  little  by 
little  to  be  good  and  kind  to  animals  and  to  become  more  fraternal  in 
feeling  towards  human  beings. 

The  booklet  written  by  Marchandise  (see  Bibliography), 
which  the  Authorities  have  published  and  which  they  recom- 
mend, is,  indeed,  excellent. 

Two  questions  receive  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgian  Education  Department.  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
nected with  school  insurance  societies,  which  are  not  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  school  savings  banks.  This  movement 
has  made  great  strides  in  Belgium,  and  full  details  can  be 
found  in  La  Mutualite  Scolaire  and  in  La  Mutualite  Scolaire 
au  nme  Congres  de  la  Mutualite,  both  pamphlets  published 
by  the  Belgian  Authorities.  The  second  question  refers  to 
the  fight  for  temperance,  and  this  fight  is  carried  out  most 
determinedly  by  the  Education  Department.  The  final  aim 
is  for  the  teachers  to  persuade  all  the  children  to  join 
scholars'  unions,  where  they  are  pledged  to  abstain  from 
drinking  alcohol.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  teachers 
are  prepared  by  special  lectures  and  books,  and,  in  order  to 
break  down  the  resistance  of  the  local  authorities  which  is 
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not  infrequently  met  with,  direct  teaching  for  half  an  hour 
weekly  is  given,  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  controlled  by 
the  scholars'  special  notebooks  created  for  that  purpose. 
Teachers  are  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  that 
intemperance  in  their  ranks  will  not  be  tolerated.  A 
Ministerial  Order  to  be  found  in  L' Organisation  de  V  En- 
seignement  anti-alcoolique  dans  les  Ecoles  Primaires  gives 
the  following  reason  for  the  Temperance  Crusade  in  the 
schools : — 

This  subject  is  as  much  a  matter  of  morality  as  of  health  ;  conse- 
quently it  should  be  organised  in  every  school,  whether  a  temperance 
society  exists  there  or  not.  To  do  this  no  preliminary  communal  authori- 
sation is  required.  The  teacher  may  preach  temperance  to  his  scholars, 
and  may  induce  them  to  take  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks, 
just  as  he  may  teach  sincerity  and  probity  and  induce  them  to  promise 
never  to  lie  or  steal.  This  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  on  his  pupils  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  censure  of  the  local  authorities,  for  in  teaching 
the  children  temperance  he  simply  fulfils  his  duty  as  an  educator  (p.  32). 

Altogether  some  270,000  scholars  had  taken  the  pledge 
by  the  year  1902. 

The  Primary  School  Programme  of  Studies  has  the 
following  reference  under  Hygiene  : — 

The  dangers   of  alcoholic   drink  :  Alcohol  does  not  nourish  ;  it  is  a 

poison  ;  it  leads  to  crime  and  folly Alcoholism  :  the  injuries  it  inflicts 

on  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  life  (Reglement  et  Programmes  Types 
des  Ecoles  Primaires  Communales,  pp.  40-1). 

This  tendency  to  interest  the  scholars  in  the  various 
ethical  movements  is  rooted  in  conscious  conviction,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  a  Ministerial  Circular  shows  :— 

No  one  contests  the  great  value  of  instruction  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  kind  of  primary  teaching  which  is  exclusively  instructive 
fails  to  realise  the  adage  that  school  is  a  preparation  for  life. 

Kroin  this  consideration  springs  the  idea  of  connecting,  more  closely 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  work  of  the  public  schools  with  moral 
and  social  education,  with  temperance  societies,  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals,  thrift  societies,  insurance  societies,  etc.  (La  Mntnalitc 
Scolairc,  p.  i(>). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Catcchisme  de  Malines  is  published  by  the  Primate  of 
Belgium,  and  consists  of  a  smaller  Catechism  intended  for  the 
First  Communion,  and  a  larger  Catechism  for  adults  and  those 
young  people  who  have  taken  their  First  Communion.  The 
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smaller  Catechism  consists  of  some  485  questions,  all  the 
answers  to  which  the  children  are,  if  possible,  to  learn  by 
heart.  Of  the  78  pages  of  the  Catechism  about  one-tenth 
deals  more  or  less  distinctly  with  universal  ethics.1  The 
heinousness,  the  repentance,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  form 
a  never-ceasing  theme  ;  but,  since  sin  has  reference  also  to 
theological  sins,  the  word  is  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of 
the  neglect  of  moral  duties. 

As  in  other  catechisms,  we  read  that  faith  without  works 
cannot  save  us,  and  good  works  are  defined,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  Catholic  usage,  as  consisting  of  prayer, 
fasting,  and  alms-giving.  Two  classes  of  virtues  are 
enumerated,  theological  and  moral,  of  which  the  former — 
faith,  hope,  and  love — which  have  the  deity  for  their  object, 
must  receive  first  consideration.  Of  the  moral  virtues,  again, 
the  most  excellent  and  the  first  after  the  theological  virtues, 
according  to  the  larger  Catechism,  is  the  virtue  of  religion, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  worship  of  God.  The  four 
cardinal  virtues  are  quoted  as  the  basis  of  all  the  moral  virtues, 
and,  besides  two  lists  of  sins,  the  seven  capital  sins  and  the 
sins  which  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  are  also  given. 
However,  none  of  these  lists  is  marked  as  being  of  importance. 
Sin  is  defined  as  a  deliberate  transgression  of  divine  law,  and 
a  mortal  sin  is  regarded  as  a  serious  transgression  of  that  law 
with  full  knowledge  and  full  consent.  Such  a  serious  trans- 
gression, if  not  repented  of  and  confessed,  makes  us  worthy 
of  the  pains  of  hell.  Examples  of  mortal  sins  are  proffered 
in  the  larger  Catechism — deliberate  blasphemy,  coming  very 
late  to  mass,  eating  meat  on  proscribed  days,  stealing  a 
considerable  sum,  making  someone  very  angry,  and  so  forth. 
The  gravest  mortal  sins  are  hatred  of  God,  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  sins  crying  to  heaven. 

God  governs  and  preserves  all  things.  He  punishes  and 
rewards  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  He  provides  each  of 
us  with  an  angel  who  watches  over  us,  protects  us  against 
the  demon,  presents  our  prayers  to  God,  and  assists  us, 
specially  at  the  hour  of  death.  Through  the  conscience,  in 

1  By  universal  ethics  we  mean  in  this  volume  the  ethics  common  to  civilised 
mankind. 
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which  lie  embedded  the  Ten  Commandments,  He  reveals 
himself  in  every  man,  and  through  the  Church  He  more 
particularly  seeks  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Church 
is  the  representative  of  God,  and,  as  such,  God  must  be 
ordinarily  approached  through  the  Church.  Priests  hear  the 
confession  of  sins,  and  are  empowered  to  grant  absolution. 

The  last  seven  Commandments  are  summed  up  in  five 
pages  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-eight,  special  stress  being  laid 
on  the  fourth  Commandment.  The  third  Commandment  not 
only  covers  abstention  from  menial  labour,  as  is  almost 
invariably  contended  in  catechisms,  but,  what  is  more,  from 
business  and  law  as  well.  The  expression  "  Thy  Kingdom 
Come  "  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  ask  God  to  reign  in 
our  hearts,  and  that  one  day  He  may  let  us  reign  with  Him  in 
His  glory.  And,  by  praying  that  God's  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  in  heaven,  we  are  supposed  to  ask  that  men  should  realise 
the  will  of  God  on  earth  as  the  angels  realise  it  in  heaven. 
We  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves — that  is,  we 
ought  to  do  for  him  that  which  we  should  like  him  to  do  for 
us ;  and  we  should  love  our  neighbour  because  God  commands 
us  to  do  it,  and  because  he  is  the  child  and  the  image  of  God. 
In  marrying,  we  should  only  have  in  view  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  our  soul,  be  very  prudent  in  the  choice 
of  the  person  to  whom  we  desire  to  be  united,  and  have  regard 
to  virtue  and  religious  feelings  rather  than  to  riches  and  to 
passing  qualities.  Works  of  mercy  are  good  works  which 
the  love  of  God  leads  us  to  practise,  and  which  end  in  the 
relief  of  the  corporal  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our 
neighbours. 

The  larger  Catechism  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the 
smaller  Catechism,  with  resolutions  added.  The  spirit  of  the 
two  catechisms  is  the  same.  From  the  larger  Catechism  we 
will  quote  a  number  of  characteristic  passages. 

The  Belgian  Primate  cites  in  the  Introduction  the  follow- 
ing from  Cardinal  Sterckx  : — 

Ignorance  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the  source  of  all  vices  and  of  all 
irregularity  ;  knowledge  of  this  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  gives  man 
happiness  as  much  in  the  present  life  as  in  the  life  to  come  ;  it  ensures 
security  in  family  life,  peace  in  the  State,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church. 
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And  one  passage  at  least  in  the  Catechism  itself  echoes 
this  tone  : — 

The  more  Christian  precepts  are  known  and  practised  in  a  family,  a 
parish,  or  a  country,  the  more  peace  and  love  will  reign  over  them,  and 
the  more  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  upon  them  ;  whereas  ignorance  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  is  the  source  of  all  vices  and  troubles  which  provoke 
the  anger  of  God  and  draw  down  on  us  his  chastisements  (p.  6). 

As  to  the  indulgences  which  lessen  the  temporal  punish- 
ments we  read  : — 

(i)  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  times  forty  days  each  time 
that  it  is  repeated  in  a  state  of  grace.  (2)  A  full  monthly  indulgence  if  it 
is  repeated  every  day  ;  for  this  indulgence  one  is  allowed  to  choose  the 
days,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Confession  and  to  the  Holy  Communion 
and  repeat  some  prayers  dictated  by  the  Church  ;  this  indulgence  is 
applicable  to  souls  in  purgatory.  (3)  A  full  indulgence  at  the  moment  of 
death  (p.  20). 

Atheists  are  said  to  be  persons  who  endeavour  not  to 
believe  in  God  in  order  to  follow  their  inclinations  undisturbed. 

Atheists  wish  there  were  no  God,  so  that  they  may  sin  with  more 
liberty  ;  but  their  reason  clearly  shows  them  that  God  exists,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  sincerely  doubt  it  (p.  25). 

Following  the  example  of  the  holy  family  of  Nazareth, 
parents  should  specially  practise  the  following  virtues  :  piety, 
mutual  love,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  love  of  work,  care 
for  the  education  of  the  children  (p.  44). 

There  are  persons  whom  we  are  more  particularly  bound 
to  love  : — 

Our  parents,  our  temporal  and  spiritual  superiors,  pious  and  well- 
meaning  persons,  those  united  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  our 
benefactors,  persons  who  live  with  us — that  is,  our  neighbours — and, 
lastly,  our  co-religionists  and  compatriots  (p.  99). 

Among  Christians  there  exist  people  who  might  be  called 
idolaters: — 

Those  whose  conduct  shows  that  they  prefer  riches,  honour,  and 
pleasure  to  God,  and  that  they  make  these  their  God  by  the  devotion  they 
show  to  them  (p.  104). 

The  Agnus  Dei,  wax  tapers,  palms,  and  other  objects 
which  the  Church  has  blessed,  possess  specific  virtues,  viz.: — 

They  draw  upon  us  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  incline  our  hearts  to 
prayer,  and  protect  us  from  lightning  and  hail,  illness,  and  all  other 
evils.  God  grants  his  favours  to  all  who  carry  with  them  or  have  in  their 
houses  these  things,  because  of  the  benediction  the  Church  has  bestowed 
upon  them  (p.  105). 
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Similarly  with  water  that  has  been  blessed  by  the  Church. 

Heretics  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  but 
when  one  is  obliged  to  have  dealings  with  them,  then— 

We  must  (i)  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  in  our 
dealings  with  them  ;  (2)  give  them  a  favourable  impression  of  religion 
by  our  conduct (p.  107). 

The  Resolutions  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  every  one 
of  the  twenty-five  lessons  in  which  the  Catechism  is  divided 
refer  almost  invariably  to  theological  matters  ;  but  here  is  a 
striking  exception  : — 

1.  The   merchant   in    his   negotiations,   the  contractor  in  his  under- 
takings,  the  workman  in  his  labour,  the  magistrate  in  his  cases,  the 
employer  in  his  payments — in  fact,  each  in  his  calling  should  make  the 
firm  resolution  never  to  do  the  least  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  for  fear  of 
exposing  himself  to  imminent  danger  of  damnation. 

2.  If  one  commits  an  injustice,  one  should  set  it  right  as  quickly  and 
as  well  as  possible  (p.  124). 

As  to  temporal  pains:— 

How  can  we  give  satisfaction  in  this  life  for  the  temporal  pains  due  to 
us  for  our  sins  ?  By  all  kinds  of  good  works  ;  above  all,  through  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Mass  and  through  indulgences  (p.  175). 

Celibacy  is  preferable  to  marriage  : — 

(i)  Because,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  one  can  practise  one  of  the  three 
counsels  of  the  Evangelists — namely,  perpetual  chastity — which  is  one  of 
the  virtues  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  which  brings  in  its  train  special 
rewards  and  favours  ;  (2)  being  exempt  from  all  the  duties  of  marriage, 
it  is  possible  to  occupy  oneself  more  freely  with  the  salvation  of  one's  own 
soul  and  the  practice  of  Christian  perfection. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  charges  of  marriage  ? 

The  serious  duties  and  cares  without  number  that  accompany  it ;  for 
this  reason  married  people  have  their  hearts  divided  between  God  and  his 
creatures,  and  are  often  thus  less  faithful  in  the  service  of  God  (p.  180). 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  combating 
the  capital  sins,  the  significant  answer  is  :— 

By  practising  with  great  care  the  virtues  which  are  directly  opposed 
to  them  (p.  192). 

Two  other  virtues,  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  are 
very  necessary — namely,  "gentleness  and  humility"  (p.  201). 

Some  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are: — 

Charity,  joy,  peace,  humanity,  goodness,  forbearance,  gentleness, 
faithfulness,  continence  (p.  209). 

In  comparing  the  Belgian  Programmes  of  Study  with  this 
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Catechism,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  while  the 
ethical  matter  and  motives  in  the  Catechism  are,  in  a  sense, 
altogether  other-worldly,  in  the  schools  they  are  wholly  this- 
worldly.  Thus  the  moral  conception  and  methods  of  the 
Belgian  Church  and  the  Belgian  Education  Ministry  resemble 
two  worlds  removed  by  oceans  of  space.  This  is  further 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  three  papers  written  by  the  heads 
of  the  three  Belgian  Education  Departments  in  "  Papers  on 
Moral  Education,"  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  connect 
ethics  with  theology,  though  the  Government  is  said  to  be 
strongly  clerical. 
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ENGLAND. 
i. — The  Education  Code. 

Direct,  systematic,  graduated  Moral  Instruction,  wherever 
practicable,  is,  since  1906,  recommended  in  the  Code.  Un- 
conditional seems  to  be  the  statement  that  Moral  Instruction  of 
some  kind  must  be  given.  "  Moral  Instruction  should  form 
an  important  part  of  every  Elementary  school  curriculum," 
the  Code  says,  thus  not  only  recognising  the  subject,  but 
regarding  it  as  an  important  one.  Even  where  the  inci- 
dental method  is  employed,  "  the  subject  of  this  instruction 

should  be  on  such  points  as  courage;  truthfulness; 

cleanliness  of  mind,  body,  and  speech  ;  the  love  of  fair  play  ; 
gentleness  to  the  weaker  ;  humanity  to  animals  ;  temperance  ; 
self-denial  ;  love  of  one's  country,  and  respect  for  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art"  (p.  4). 

We  give  here  in  full  the  passage  appearing  under  the 
heading  of  "The  Curriculum,  Syllabus,  and  Time  Table": — 

Moral  Instruction  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  Elementary 
school  curriculum.  Such  instruction  may  either  (i)  be  incidental,  occa- 
sional, and  given  as  fitting  opportunity  arises  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
lessons,  or  (ii)  be  given  systematically  and  as  a  course  of  graduated 
instruction. 
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The  subject  of  this  instruction,  whether  given  by  the  methods  indicated 
in  (i)  or  in  (ii)  above,  should  be  on  such  points  as  courage  ;  truthfulness  ; 
cleanliness  of  mind,  body,  and  speech;  the  love  of  fair  play;  gentleness 
to  the  weaker  ;  humanity  to  animals  ;  temperance,  self-denial,  love  of 
one's  country,  and  respect  for  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art. 

The  teaching  should  be  brought  home  to  the  children  by  reference  to 
their  actual  surroundings  in  town  or  country,  and  should  be  illustrated  as 
vividly  as  possible  by  stories,  poems,  quotations,  proverbs,  and  examples 
drawn  from  history  and  biography. 

The  object  of  such  instruction  being  the  formation  of  character  and 
habits  of  life  and  thought,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  feelings  and 
the  personalities  of  the  children.  Unless  the  natural  moral  responsive- 
ness of  the  child  is  stirred,  no  Moral  Instruction  is  likely  to  be  fruitful 
(P-  4)- 

And  the  Preparatory  Memorandum  to  the  Code  for  1906 
says  : — 

In  response  to  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  purpose  of  an  Elementary 
School,  referred  to  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Code, 
needs  greater  and  more  systematic  attention  than  has  been  given  to  them 
in  some  schools,  a  new  paragraph  has  been  inserted  on  page  3  of  the 
Code  dealing  with  this  subject.  Two  points  require  emphasis  and  careful 
attention. 

(i)  It  is  intended  that  the  adoption  of  the  incidental  or  of  the  direct 
methods  of  Moral  Instruction  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Local  Authorities,  who  will  bear  in  mind  (a)  the  suitability, 
individual  gifts,  and  preferred  methods  of  the  teacher,  and  (b) 
the  circumstances  of  the  school. 

But,  as  stated  in  the  "  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of 
Teachers  and  Others  concerned  in  the  Work  of  Elementary 
Schools,  1905,"  the  good  moral  training  which  a  school  should 
give  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  On  this  side,  no  less  than  on  the 
intellectual  side,  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  must  be  clearly 
conceived  and  intelligently  carried  out.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  where  systematic  teaching  of  this  subject  is  practicable  such 
teaching  should  be  direct,  systematic,  and  graduated.  It  is  also 
important  that  it  should  be  no  hum-drum  repetition  of  ancient 
saws,  but  a  forcible  and  spirited  application  of  the  teacher's  own 
moral  knowledge  and  moral  sense. 

(ii)  The  scope  of  such  lessons  should  be  carefully  denned,  in  order  to 
guard  against  doing  or  expressing  anything  in  the  least  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  of  religion. 

If  these  two  considerations  are  kept  in  view,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  time-table  for  a  Public  Elementary  School  may  properly  provide 
for  regular  instruction  in  the  principles  of  individual,  social,  and  civic 
duty.  Every  teacher  would  be  better  qualified  to  discharge  his  daily 
duties  who  had  constantly  in  his  mind  the  famous  words  of  Bishop 
Butler's  :  "  Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners,  the 
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science  of  improving  the  temper  and  making  the  heart  better.  He  who 
should  find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work  would  deserve  infinitely 
better  of  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge  put 
together  "  (p.  7). 

The  "Introduction"  referred  to  in  the  last  extract  shows 
the  spirit  which  rules  at  the  Board  of  Education.  We  will 
quote  here  a  substantial  part  of  that  Introduction  :— 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Elementary  School  is  to  form  and  strengthen 
the  character  and  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  children  entrusted  to 
it,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  school  years  available,  in  assisting 
both  girls  and  boys,  according  to  their  different  needs,  to  fit  themselves, 
practically  as  well  as  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to arouse 

in  them  a  living  interest  in  the  ideals  and  achievements  of  mankind 

The  school  must  at  the  same  time afford  them  every  opportunity 

for  the  healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  not  only  by  training  them  in 
appropriate  physical  exercises  and  encouraging  them  in  organised  games, 
but  also  by  instructing  them  in  the  working  of  some  of  the  simpler  laws 
of  health 

And,  though  their  opportunities  are  but  brief,  the  teachers  can  yet  do 
much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  conduct.  They  can  endeavour,  by  example 
and  influence,  aided  by  the  sense  of  discipline  which  should  pervade  the 
school,  to  implant  in  the  children  habits  of  industry,  self-control,  and 
courageous  perseverance  in  the  face  of  difficulties  ;  they  can  teach  them 
to  reverence  what  is  noble,  to  be  ready  for  self-sacrifice,  and  to  strive  their 
utmost  after  purity  and  truth  ;  they  can  foster  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and 
instil  in  them  that  consideration  and  respect  for  others  which  must  be  the 
foundation  of  unselfishness  and  the  true  basis  of  all  good  manners  ;  while 
the  corporate  life  of  the  school,  especially  in  the  playground,  should 
develop  that  instinct  for  fair-play  and  for  loyalty  to  one  another  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  wider  sense  of  honour  in  later  life. 

In  all  these  endeavours  the  school  should  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  the  home  in  an  united  effort 
to  enable  the  children,  not  merely  to  reach  their  full  development  as 
individuals,  but  also  to  become  upright  and  useful  members  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  and  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  (p.  viii). 

History,  as  a  subject,  is  connected  with  morals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  teaching  of  civics  on  the  other: — 

History,  which  should  include,  in  the  lower  classes,  the  lives  of  great 
men  and  women,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  therefrom,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  a  knowledge  of  the  great  persons  and  events  of  English 
history  and  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  The  teaching  need  not 
be  limited  to  English  or  British  history,  and  lessons  on  citizenship  may 
be  given  with  advantage  in  the  higher  classes  (p.  3). 
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Lessons  on  Hygiene  should  accompany  Physical  Exer- 
cises. Physical  training  should  be  accompanied  by 

instruction  adapted  to  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  scholars  in  the  elementary 
rules  of  personal  health,  particularly  in  respect  of  food,  drink  (including 
alcohol),  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  fresh  air  (p.  3). 

Finally,  the  Code  for  1906  laid  emphasis  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  Organised  Games: — 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  playground  are,  indeed,  invaluable. 
Children  who  take  part  in  properly-organised  games  will  learn,  among 
other  things,  to  "  play  the  game,"  to  "give  and  take,"  to  devote  them- 
selves to,  and  efface  themselves  for,  a  common  cause,  to  feel  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  others,  to  accept  victory  with  becoming  modesty  and 
defeat  with  due  composure,  and,  speaking  generally,  to  acquire  the  spirit 
of  discipline,  of  corporate  life,  and  of  fair-play  (p.  vii). 

Separate  Moral  Instruction. 

Before  the  recognition  in  the  Code  of  Moral  Instruction, 
over  thirty  Local  Education  Authorities  had  introduced  Moral 
Instruction  of  a  more  or  less  systematic  kind,  chiefly  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  Several 
Authorities  have  excellent  and  full  syllabuses,  notably  the 
Leicester  Authority  (whose  Syllabus  is  also  in  use  in  the 
Bradford  schools),  the  West  Bronmvich  Authority,  and  many 
others,  including  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Authority, 
whose  Syllabus  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  Authorities. 
Since  our  space  is  limited,  we  have  selected  for  illustration 
the  last  one  mentioned — that  of  the  West  Riding  Authority— 
especially  as  it  acquaints  the  reader  at  the  same  time  with  the 
graded  and  systematised  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools 
published  by  the  English  Moral  Instruction  League,  from 
which  it  scarcely  differs  : — 
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;OUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Scheme  of  Training  in  Citizenship  approved  by  the  Education  Committee, 

December  29th,  1904,  as  part  of  the  Secular  Instruction  in  all  West 

Riding  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


Infants. 

Standard  I. 

Standard  II. 

Standard  III. 

i.  CLEANLINESS. 

i.  CLEANLINESS. 

i.  CLEANLINESS. 

i.  CLEANLINESS. 

(a)  Clean    hands, 

(a)  Use  and  care 

(a)  In  the  home. 

(a)  In     town     or 

faces,  and  clothes. 

of    parts     of     the 

(b)  In  the  school 

village. 

(b)  Clean    habits, 

body,     e.g.,     hair, 

playground      and 

(*)   Use    of    the 

eg".,  the  proper  use 

eyes,    ears,    nose, 

street,  e.g.,  to  de- 

bath. 

of  the  lavatory. 

lips,  teeth,  hands, 

sist    from    scatter- 

and feet. 

ing  paper  and 

(b)  Care  of  cloth- 

orange-peel. 

ing. 

(c)    Neatness      in 

person     and     in 

work. 

2.  TIDINESS. 

2.  MANNERS. 

2.  MANNERS. 

2.  MANNERS. 

(a)  In   the  home, 

(a)  In  eating  and 

(a)  In    speech, 

(a)  Refinement  of 

school,  and  street. 

drinking. 

courtesy,    and 

language. 

(b)  Personal   tidi- 

(b) Inquestionand 

clearness. 

(b)  Behaviour     in 

ness,  care  of  cloth- 

answer, politeness. 

(b)  In  b  e  a  r  i  n  g, 

public  places. 

ing. 

(c)  In  bearing, 

behaviour    in    the 

(c)  Unselfishness. 

(c)  Care  of  furni- 

quietness,   unob- 

streets. 

ture,   books,  toys, 

trusiveness,      pati- 

(c) How   to     per- 

and other  property. 

ence  in  waiting. 

form  a  simple  ser- 

(d) Punctuality  in 

vice,  e.g.,  how  to 

the  home  and  the 

carry  a  message. 

school. 

3.  MANNERS. 

3.  KINDNESS. 

3.  HONESTY. 

3.   HUMANITY. 

(a)  Greetings    at 
home,    at    school, 

(a)    To     compan- 
ions at  play. 

(a)  In  work. 
(b)  Restoration  of 

(a)  Personal  help 
to  those  in  need. 

and  in  the  street. 

(b)    To     animals,  \  lost  property. 

(b)  Making  other 

(b)   Punctuality 

birds,  and  insects,,     (c)  Preserving 

people  happy. 

and  promptness. 

e.g.,  rabbits,  birds  'and  protecting  pro-     (c)   Kindness      to 

and     their     nests,   perty  at  home,  at  animals. 

flies,    worms,    and  school,  or  in  public 

other      harmless  places. 

creatures. 

4.  KINDNESS. 

4.  GRATITUDE. 

4.  JUSTICE. 

4.  JUSTICE. 

(a)    To    parents, 

To    parents    and  !   (a)     To   compan-j    In       thought, 

elders,  and  teach- 

teachers. 

ions. 

speech,  &  action. 

ers. 

(b)  To  the  aged. 

(b)  To  each  other 

(c)  To     the     less 

inthehome,  school, 

fortunate,  e.g.,  the 

and  street. 

weak,      imbeciles, 

(c)    To     animals, 

stammerers. 

e.g.,  dogs  and  cats. 

j  dwarfs. 
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Infants. 
(continued) 

Standard  I. 
(continued) 

Standard  II. 
(continued) 

Standard  III. 
(continued) 

5.  FAIRNKSS. 

5.  FAIRNESS. 

5.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

5.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

(a)   Mine      and 

Ungrudging    dis- 

Promisesand con- 

(a) All    the    truth 

thine. 

position,  especially 

fidences. 

and     nothing    but 

(b)    Fairness     to- 

when   the   success 

the  truth. 

wards  others. 

of  others  is  under 

(b)  Avoidance    of 

notice. 

prevarication    and 

withholding  part  of 

the  truth. 

(c)  Avoidance    of 

deception  through 

manner  or  gesture. 

(d)  The    'import- 

ance of  frankness. 

6.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

6.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

6.  COURAGE. 

6.  OBEDIENCE. 

Confidence  i  n 

(a)  In  speech  the 

(a)  To    follow 

(a)  Immediate 

parents  and  teach- 

importance   of 

good  example  and 

and   hearty  obedi- 

ers to  be  encour- 

exactness,   the 

to  resist  bad  exam- 

ence    to     parents 

aged. 

avoidance    of    ex- 

ple. 

and  teachers. 

aggeration. 

(b)  To  confess 

(b)   Respect     for 

(b)   In  manner  the 

faults. 

rules   and    regula- 

importance of  sim- 

(c) Under   diffi- 

tions. 

plicity,  the   avoid- 

culties,    self  -  reli- 

ance    of     affecta- 

ance. 

tion. 

7.  COURAGE. 

7.  COURAGE. 

7.  SELF-CONTROL. 

7.  ORDER. 

(a)  When  alone. 

(a)  Cheerful     en- 

(a) In  food  ;   pre- 

(a) The   value   ot 

(b)  Darkness, 
shadows,     and 

durance     of    little 
pains  and  discom- 

ference   for    plain 
and      wholesome 

system,      e.g.,      a 
place     for     every- 

strange noises. 

forts,  manliness. 

fare. 

thing    and    every- 

(b) In   relation   to 

(b)    I  n     bearing  ; 

thing  in  its  place. 

creatures  inspiring 

the    avoidance    of 

(b)  The   value   of 

instinctive   fear   in 

wilfulness,       peev- 

punctuality. 

children,  £._*>•.,  mice, 

ishness,    obstin- 

(c) The   value    of 

frogs,  spiders,  and 

acy,  sulkiness,  vio- 

promptness. 

beetles. 

lent    temper,    and 

quarrelling. 

(c)  In  speech  ;  the 

avoidance  of  rude- 

iu-ss.-i.nd  hastiness. 

(d)  I  n     thought  ; 

checking     of     evil 

thoughts. 

C       WORK 

8.    \VORK. 

O.      V\  V.'KK  . 

(a)  Helping  in  the 

(«)    Perseverance 

home. 

in   work  ;    hard  or 

(b)  The   value    of 

distasteful  tasks. 

industry  in    the 

(b)    Perseverance 

school. 

in  play. 
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Standard  IV. 

Standard  V. 

Standard  VI. 

Standard  VII. 

i.  MANNERS. 

i.  MANNERS. 

i.  MANNERS. 

i.  PATRIOTISM. 

(a)     Cheerfulness 

(a)   Courtesy  and 

As  shown  by 

(a)  The  vote  :  its 

and  contentedness; 

respectfulness    to- 

(a)  Dress. 

nature  and  respon- 

evil  of   grumbling 

wards  all. 

(b)   Choice     of 

sibilities. 

and  fault  finding. 

(b)  Self-restraint. 

friends,   literature, 

(b)  The  nation  and 

(b)  Self-conscious- 

and amusements. 

its  government. 

ness  ;  evil  of  con- 

(c) Local  govern- 

ceit and  shyness. 

ment. 

(c)  Modesty. 

(d)  Society  as  an 

(d)  Self-respect. 

organism,    its    de- 

velopment through 

the    family,    tribe. 

and  nation. 

2.  HUMANITY. 

2.  HABITS. 

2.  PATRIOTISM. 

2.  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

As  shown  by  pub- 

(a) Howacquired. 

(a)  What  our  fore- 

(a)    International 

lic      institutions  — 

(b)   Habits   to   be 

athers  have  earned 

relations. 

e.g.,    the    fire    bri- 

cultivated and 

ibr  us,  e.g.,  liberty, 

(b)  Value  of  arbi- 

gade,   lifeboat, 

avoided. 

social  and  political 

tration. 

lighthouses,  hospi- 

institutions. 

tals,  asylums,  red- 

(b)  How  each   in- 

cross society. 

dividual  may  serve 

his      country     and 

posterity. 

3.  JUSTICE. 

3.  PATRIOTISM. 

3.  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

3.  JUSTICE. 

(rt)  Avoidance   of 

(a)  Duty  of  local 

(a)  The  value   of 

(a)  The    develop- 

injustice to  others, 

patriotism,  how  to 

peace  and  her  vic- 

ment of  the  idea  of 

e.g.,  in  the  spread 

serve    one's    town 

tories. 

justice     from     the 

of    infectious    dis- 

or village. 

(b)    The   evils    of 

earliest  times. 

ease. 

(b)   The   value   of 

war. 

(b)  The    develop- 

(b)  The   justifica- 

local institutions. 

mentof  the  humane 

tion    for    restraint 

spirit  in  laws. 

and  punishment  in 

the  home  and  the 

school. 

4.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

4.  JUSTICE. 

4.  JUSTICE. 

4.  OWNERSHIP. 

(a)   In    reporting, 

(a)  To  all  human 

(a)    Love    of   jus- 

(a) Individual  and 

correctness,  avoid- 

beings,     irrespec- 

tice. 

collective     owner- 

ing    slander     and 

tive   of   sex,   age, 

(b)   The   value   of 

ship. 

gossip. 

creed,  social  posi- 

Courts of  Justice. 

(b)     Responsibili- 

(b) In  action,  can- 

tion, nationality,  or 

(c)    Prevention  of 

ties  of  ownership. 

dour,  not  to  act  a 

race,    and   to   ani- 

cruelty to  animals. 

lie. 

mals. 

(c)  In      thinking, 

(b)  Between  men. 

eagerness    for  the 

(c)  Charitableness 

truth. 

in  thought. 

5.  HONOUR.       . 

5.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

5.  OWNERSHIP. 

5.  THRIFT. 

(a)   In  the  eyes  of 

(a)     Respect    for 

Talents    and    op- 

(«)   Simplicity    ot 

others,      trustwor- 

differences   of 

portunities,          re- 

living. 

thiness. 
(b)  In  the  eyes  of 

opinion. 
(b)  Living  for  the 

sponsibility  for  the 
use  of. 

(b)   The   evils    of 
debt  and  gambling. 

self,  self-respect. 

truth. 
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Standard  IV. 
(continued) 

Standard  V. 
(continued  ) 

Standard  VI. 
(con  finned} 

Standard  VII. 
(continued) 

voi  dance   of 

(c)     What       men 

false  pride. 

have  sacrificed  for 

the  truth. 

6.  COIR  At;  K. 

6.  ZEAL. 

6.  TRUTHFULNESS. 

6.  CO-OPERATION. 

(a)   The      import- 

(a) The    value   of 

(a)    Conquest     of 

(a)  Between    citi- 

ance   of    courage, 

zeal  and  energy  in 

science     over     ig- 

zens. 

avoidance   of  bra- 

overcoming     diffi- 

norance and  super- 

(b)   Between     na- 

vado. 

culties. 

stition. 

t  i  o  n  s  ;       inter- 

(b)     Moral     cour- 

(b)  Progress       of 

change  of  thought, 

truth. 

arts,  and  material 

(c)     Presence     of 

(c)  Love  of  truth. 

productions. 

mind. 

(d)  How  to  avoid 

panic. 

(c)    Heroic   deeds 

done  in  the  service 

of  man. 

(/)    Every-day 

heroism. 

7.  PRUDENCE. 

7.  THRIFT. 

7.  THRIFT. 

7.  THE  WILL. 

(a)  Need  of  fore- 

(a)   Money;     its 

(a)  How  and  why 

(n)  The    training 

thought    and    care 

uses  and  abuses. 

to  save. 

of  the  will. 

in  speech  and  ac- 
tion. 

(b)     Economy     in 
little  things. 

(b)  Savings  Banks. 
(c)  The    evils     of 

(b)    The    right    to 
be  done  intelligent- 

(b) Temperance  in 

(c)   Avoidance   of 

drunkenness. 

ly,    unhesitatingly, 

eating,     in     work, 

extravagance   and 

thoroughly,  cheer- 

and in  pleasure. 

wastefulness. 

fully,  and  zealously. 

(c)  Abstinence  as 

(d)  Abstinence  as 

a  duty  to  ourselves 

a  form  of  thrift. 

and  to  others. 

8.  WORK. 

8.   WORK. 

8.  SELF-KNOW- 

8.  SELF-RESPECT. 

(a)   Pride   in    tho- 

(a) The  necessity 

LEDGK. 

Self-respect     and 

rough  work. 

for   dignity   of 

(a)    The   need    to 

self-re  s  tra  in  t  in 

(b)    Use  of  leisure 

labour. 

know  ourselves  and 

thought,  word,  and 

time;    value  of 

(b)  The  earning  of 

to    test  our   moral 

action. 

hobbies. 

a  living  ;   different 

progress. 

(c)     Perseverance 

pursuits  —  their   re- 

(b) The  claims  of 

in     self  -  improve- 

sponsibilities    and 

conscience  (indivi- 

ment. 

social  value. 

dual  and  social). 

o.   IDEALS. 

(c)  The  enlight-      The  value  and 

enment  of  con-    beauty  of  an  ideal 

science. 

for  life. 

Since  the  Introduction  to  the  Syllabus,  as  published  by 
the  English  Moral  Instruction  League,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  utilised  in  the  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
references  to  Moral  Instruction,  we  give  it  here  in  full  :— 

This  Syllabus  is  the  result  of  the  prolonged  deliberations  of  a  Special 
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Committee  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League,  assisted  by  expert  advice 
from  many  directions.  As  the  subject  of  direct  Moral  Instruction  in  schools 
is  new,  it  is  well  to  say  a  word,  based  on  the  experience  of  specialist 
teachers,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  important  matters. 

There  is  no  single  Moral  Instruction  method.  According  to  the 
individual  genius  of  the  teacher,  the  vehicle  may  be  biography,  natural 
history,  or  a  number  of  varied  illustrations.  Some  are  in  favour  ot  a 
series  of  connected  lessons  on  one  subject,  such  as  Temperance  or  Truth- 
fulness, while  others  prefer  a  less  exhaustive  treatment.  A  strong  feeling 
exists  that  illustrations  should  be  chosen  from  nature  and  history  rather 
than  from  fiction,  though  it  depends  on  the  teacher  and  the  age  of  the 
child  whether  the  life  immediately  around,  or  the  larger  store-house  of 
present-day  and  past  history,  is  drawn  upon.  A  valuable  fund  of  material 
will  be  found  by  observing  the  reflective  and  active  life  of  the  children 
themselves.  The  teacher  should  extol  the  good  and  show  its  reasonable- 
ness and  its  beauty  rather  than  warn  against  evil  and  insist  on  its  hate- 
fulness.  In  every  case  the  teaching  should  be  concrete,  and  short  poems, 
quotations,  and  proverbs  may  with  advantage  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  teacher  should  connect  th^  lessons  as  closely  as  possible,  and  lead 
the  child  to  see  the  oneness  of  all  the  duties. 

The  figures  in  the  Syllabus  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  lessons 
are  to  be  given  in  that  particular  order.  Further,  it  is  intended  that  in 
each  standard  there  should  be  recapitulation  of  the  work  of  previous 
standards  adapted  to  the  stage  then  reached  by  the  child. 

The  aim  of  Moral  Instruction  is  to  form  the  character  of  the  child. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  scholar's  intellect  should  be  regarded  mainly 
as  the  channel  through  which  to  influence  his  feelings,  purposes,  and 
acts.  The  teacher  must  constantly  bear  this  in  mind,  since  knowledge 
about  morality  has  missed  its  aim  when  no  moral  response  is  awakened 
in  the  child.  A  Moral  Instruction  lesson  ought  to  appeal  to  the  scholar's 
feelings,  and  also  to  affect  his  habits  and  his  will. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  take  a  broad  and  organic  view  of  life,  and 
at  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  love  of  inanimate  nature,  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  of  science,  and  of  the  beautiful.  He  should  encourage  a  love 
of  the  thorough  in  all  its  forms,  the  conscious  acquisition  of  habits  of 
thoroughness  in  every  activity  and  relation  of  life,  and  the  progressive 
development  of  an  ideal  of  individual  and  social  perfection.  The  child 
should  be  led  to  see  that  the  moral  ideal  applies  to  feelings  and  thoughts 
as  much  as  to  outward  conduct,  and  that  the  time  to  be  good  and  to  form 
good  habits  is  now,  although  the  goodness  appropriate  for  the  child 
should  also  pave  the  way  for  the  goodness  required  of  the  adult. 

While  definite  Moral  Instruction  is  thus  given  already  to 
perhaps  over  a  million  children,  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that 
much  time  is  allotted  to  this  subject.  Most  of  the  Authori- 
ties give  a  half-hour  weekly  to  Moral  Instruction,  and  are 
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gratified  with   the   results  achieved   even    under  such    con- 
ditions.1 

Theological  Moral  Instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  Authorities  who  had 
introduced  non-theological  Moral  Instruction  some  years 
back,  very  nearly  all  Authorities,  until  about  five  years  ago, 
endeavoured  to  connect  Moral  Teaching  with  the  Scripture 
lessons  which  were  almost  invariably  given  in  the  schools. 
Especially  during  the  last  five  years,  many  Authorities  have 
taken  action  in  more  or  less  definitely  emphasising  the  ethical 
element  in  the  Scripture  lesson.  In  many  cases  the  Scripture 
Syllabuses  have  taken  little  account  of  the  need  for  moral 
teaching  usually  emphasised  in  the  preambles  to  the 
Syllabuses,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  examiners,  by  the 
type  of  questions  they  have  set,  have  discouraged  the 
teachers  from  interesting  themselves  in  the  moral  aspects 
of  Biblical  stories.  As  an  almost  perfect  sample  of  the 
exclusively  ethical  treatment  of  the  Bible,  we  quote  the 
Aberdare  Syllabus  ;  omitting,  however,  owing  to  lack  of 
space,  the  Infant  Section  and  one  of  the  alternate  Schemes  :— 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

I. -INFANT  SCHOOLS. 
One   Year's   Work  in  Each  Division. 

Division  I. — Simple  Picture  Stones  on  Kindness  and  Sympathy,  with 
Memory  Work. 

Division  II. — Simple  Stories  on  Generosity,  Obedience,  Respect, 
Working,  and  Learning,  with  Memory  Work. 

Division  III. — Stories  and  Lessons  on  Gratitude,  Friendship,  Tem- 
perance, Truthfulness,  and  Courage,  with  Memory  Work. 

II.— BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

Two  Schemes  to  be  Taken  in  Alternative  Years. 

SCHEME  A. — FIRST  YEAR. 

Standards  I.  <T~  //. 
I. — A  very  simple  account  of  the   Country  and   People  among  whom 

1  For  complete  details  see  Xforal  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  in 
England  and  ll'alcs.  A  Return  compiled  from  official  documents.  By  Harrold 
Johnson.  Published  by  David  Xutt,  London  ;  is.  net. 

i  Sc/iemc  and  Sj'lltibns  of  .Moral  and  Jlihlical  Instruction  for  Elementary 
Schools.  Published  by  the  Author:  J.  Morgan  Jones,  J>..\.,  C.las^oed, 
Aberdare;  ^d.  (This  Scheme  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Aberdare 
Education  Committee,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  Council  Schools 
after  consultation  with  the  teachers.) 
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Jesus  lived.  II.— The  main  facts  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  bringing  out 
lessons  of  (i)  Work ;  (2)  Goodwill ;  (3)  Strength  of  Will  ;  (4)  Respect  for 
Truth  ;  (5)  Patience  ;  (6)  Courage  ;  (7)  Self-denial.  III.— Memory  Work 
from  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

Standards  III.  <&  IV. 

I. — Geography  of  Palestine  in  connection  with  the  main  Bible-names. 
II. — Lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  III. — The  simplest 
elements  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  bringing  out  lessons  of  (i)  Love  and 
Enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  ;  (2)  Observation  and  Knowledge  of  Nature  ; 
(3)  Respect  for  and  faith  in  men  ;  (4)  The  Spirit  of  Brotherhood  and 
Good-will ;  (5)  Reverence.  IV.— Memory  Work  from  the  Bible  and  other 
sources. 

Standards  V.  d>>  VI. 

I. — A  short  account  of  the  People  and  Institutions  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  II. — Some  Lessons  on  the  Formation  of  Character.  III. 
— Lessons  on  the  Moral  Character  of  Jesus,  bringing  out  his  (i)  Ideals 
and  Ambition ;  (2)  Sincerity ;  (3)  Humility  ;  (4)  Thoroughness  and 
Strength  of  Will  ;  (5)  Courage  and  Patience  ;  (6)  Sympathy  and  Self- 
Sacrifice.  IV. — Memory  Work  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

Standards  VII.  &•  Ex-VIL 

I. — Summary  of  Lessons  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus.  II. — 
Lessons  on  the  Relations  between  Nations.  III. — Lessons  on  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Paul  as  illustrating  the  duties  of  Nations  to  each  other. 
IV. — Memory  Work  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

SCHEME  B. — SECOND  YEAR. 

Standards  I.  £~  II. 

I. — A  simple  course  of  Lessons  on  the  New  Testament.  II. — Simple 
Moral  Lessons  on  (i)  Cleanliness  and  Tidiness  ;  (2)  Good  Manners  and 
Courtesy  ;  (3)  Kindness  and  Humanity  ;  (4)  Fairness  and  Justice  ;  (5) 
Honesty  and  Truthfulness  ;  (6)  Self-Control  and  Courage  ;  (7)  Work. 
III. — Memory  Work  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

Standards  III.  &•  IV. 

I. — Lessons  on  Moral  Commandments.  II. — Lessons  on  some  of  the 
simplest  Social  Institutions,  such  as  (i)  The  Family  ;  (2)  The  School  ; 
(3)  Friendship;  (4)  The  Workshop;  (5)  The  Town.  III.— Memory 
Work  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

Standards  V.  cS-  VI. 

I. — Lessons  on  some  elements  of  Modern  Social  Life,  such  as  (i) 
Societies  ;  (2)  Nationality ;  (3)  State  and  Government.  II. — Lessons  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship.  III. — Lessons  on  Citizenship  and 
Patriotism  from  the  Life  and  Work  of  Isaiah.  IV.— Memory  Work  from 
the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

Standards  VII.  &>  Ex-  VII. 

I.— Summary  of  Lessons  on  (i)  Workshop  and  Town  ;  (2)  Nationality 
and  State  ;  (3)  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship.  II. — Some  further 
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Lessons  on  Citizenship — (i)  Respect  for  Social  Order;  (2)  Respect  for 
Truth  ;  (3)  Respect  for  Progress.  III. — Some  Lessons  on  the  meaning' 
of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science.  IV. — Memory  Work  from  the  Bible  and 
other  sour, 

II.— SYLLABUS  FOR  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 
SCHEME  B. — SECOND  YEAR. 

Standards  /.  <5v  //. 
I. — Memory  Work  : 

LEARN  :  Ps.  xix.  7-14,  Prov.  iii.  21-27,  Phil.  iv.  8-9. 
II. — A  short  course  of  very  simple  Lessons  answering  the  question, 
What  is  the  New  Testament  ? 

i.  The  New  Testament  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bible. 

2.  It  tells  us  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.     (The  Gospels.) 

3.  It  tells  us  how  the  disciples  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  preached 
about  Him.     (Book  of  Acts.)     4.    It  contains  some   of  the    Letters 
written  by  the  Disciples  to  each  other  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  about 
the  new  life  he  wanted  them  to  live.     (The  Letters  of  Paul.) 

III. — Moral  Lessons  on  (i)  Cleanliness  and  Tidiness;  (2)  Good 
Manners  and  Courtesy  ;  (3)  Kindness  and  Humanity  ;  (4)  Fairness  and 
Justice  ;  (5)  Honesty  and  Truthfulness  ;  (6)  Self-Control  and  Courage  ; 
(7)  Work. 

i.  Cleanliness  and  Tidiness  :  Of  person — at  home — in  school — in 
the  street — in  talk.  2.  Good  Manners  and  Courtesy  :  At  home — in 
school — in  the  street— to  strangers — to  those  in  misfortune.  Real 
good  manners  and  courtesy  depend  on  character.  3.  Kindness  :md 
Humanity  :  Thinking  of  other  people — strength  to  be  used  to  help 
others — Generosity  and  Liberality — some  of  the  Institutions  of  kind- 
ness such  as  hospitals,  life-boats,  orphanages,  etc. — the  best  kindness 
is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  4.  Fairness  and  Justice:  Fair 
play — Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due — Fairness  in  judging  other 
people — Fair  work  and  fair  pay.  5.  Truthfulness  and  Honesty  :  In 
speech — in  act — sincerity — keeping  promises — simplicity  in  life  and 
manner.  6.  Self-Control  and  Courage  :  Control  of  the  temper — 
control  of  the  tongue — Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking— Courage, 
physical  and  moral.  7.  Work  :  The  need  for  work — working  for  a 
living— different  ways  of  working — how  each  man's  work  helps 
another — Pride  in  thorough  and  honest  work. 

Standards  III.  c~  IV. 
I. — Memory  Work  : 

LEAKN  :  Gal.  v.  22,  vi.  7-9  ;  Eph.  iv.  i   7,  vi.   13-17  ;  Ps.  xix.  1-7. 
II. — Lessons  on  the  Moral  Commandments. 

i.  Reverence  for  God  :  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind."  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain  (that  is,  for  vanity  or  for  falsehood)."  2.  Reverence  for 
Man:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  3.  Respect  for 
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Life  :  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  4.  Respect  for  Property  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal";  "Thou  shalt  not  covet."  5.  Respect  for  Authority: 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  6.  Respect  for  Work  and 
Rest :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour — the  seventh  day  is  a  rest  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God."  7.  Respect  for  Truth  and  Character:  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour."  8.  Respect  for 
Freedom  :  "  Even  a  stranger  shalt  thou  not  oppress  " ;  "  Thou  shalt 
not  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy  ;  whether  he  be 
of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy 
gates." 

In  giving  lessons  on  Moral  Commandments  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  positive  side  should  be  emphasised  when  the  command  is  put,  as  in 
some  of  the  above,  in  a  negative  form. 

III. — Some  of  the  simplest  Social  Institutions. 

The  intention  of  these  lessons  is  to  lead  the  children  to  see  and  feel  in 
a  simple  way  that  they  are  not  only  separate  individuals,  but  also  members 
of  certain  societies,  such  as  the  Family  and  the  School,  and  the  Town  in 
which  they  live  ;  and  that  all  these  Societies  have  a  moral  meaning. 
(*.)  Lessons  on  the  Family  as  representing-  Affection  and  Respect. 

i.  The  protection  and  care  of  father  and  mother.     2.  Obeying  and 
honouring  father  and  mother.     3.   Respect  and  affection  of  brothers 
and  sisters.     4.  Caring  for  and  helping  the  old  people. 
(ii.)  The  School  as  representing  Discipline. 

5.  Obedience  to  the  teacher  and  respect  for  rules.  6.  The  need  of 
knowledge.  7.  How  children  can  help  the  teacher.  8.  Relations  of 
Scholars  to  each  other.  9.  Work  and  Play.  10.  Taking  a  pride  in 
the  school  and  being  loyal  to  it.  n.  The  school  as  a  preparation  for 
life. 
(Hi.)  Friendship  as  representing-  Helpfulness  and  Loyalty. 

12.  Making  friends.     13.   Friends  helping  each  other.     14.  Loyalty 
to  friends.     15.  The  power  of  example. 
(iv. )  The  Workshop  as  representing  Industry. 

1 6.  The  right  and  duty  to  work.     17.  Many  kinds  of  useful  work 
— with  hand,  brain,  etc.     18.  How  one  worker  depends  upon  and 
helps  another.     19.  Fair  dealing   in  work.     20.  The  use  of  leisure 
time. 
(v. )  The  Town  as  representing  willing  Service. 

21.  The  work  of  the  town.  22.  The  institutions  of  a  town  (in- 
cluding the  Schools).  23.  Town  and  Country — how  they  depend  on 
one  another.  24.  On  being  proud  of  our  town,  and  helping  it. 
25.  School  children  as  little  citizens. 

Standards  V.  6-  VI. 
I.  Memory  Work  : 

LEARN  :  Job  xxxi.  16,  17,  19-22  ;  Prov.  vi.  6-u,  16-19. 
II. — Some  elements  of  modern  Social  Life. 
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(/.)  Societies  as  representing  Co-operation  and  Help. 

i.  Societies  tor  teaching  morality  and  religion.  Churches,  etc. 
2.  Societies  for  Self-help.  Friendly  Societies,  etc.  3.  Societies  for 
helping  others.  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  etc.  4.  The  duties  of  all 
towards  these  societies. 

(//.)  Nationality  as  representing  Unity. 

i.  Tlie  Welsh  Nation  and  Language.  2.  Nations  with  a  Govern- 
ment of  their  own.  3.  Nations  forming  part  of  a  Kingdom  or 
Empire.  4.  Love  of  Country  and  Patriotism.  5.  Respect  and 
Gratitude  for  the  great  men  of  a  nation — those  who  have  fought  for 
and  helped  the  nation  in  the  past. 

(iii.)  The  State  and  Government  as  representing  Order. 

i.  Forms  of  Government.  2.  The  United  Kingdom.  3.  The 
British  Parliament.  4.  Courts  of  Justice.  5.  Taxes.  6.  Local 
Government — County,  District,  and  Parish.  7.  Local  government — 
Care  of  the  Poor.  8.  Local  Government — Schools  and  Libraries. 
9.  Local  Government — Rates. 

III. — The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

i.  How  Rights  and  Duties  go  together.  2.  The  Franchise  and 
Elections.  3.  Representative  Government.  4.  Social  Service.  5. 
Character  as  Service.  6.  Responsibility  of  all  citizens. 

IV. — Lessons  on  Citizenship  and  Patriotism  from  the  Life  of  Isaiah. 

i.  The  meaning  and  work  of  the  Prophet.  2.  Who  was  Isaiah, 
and  when  did  he  live  ?  3.  How  Isaiah  came  to  feel  that  he  must 
help  his  country  (Isaiah  vi.  1-8).  4.  The  Hopes  of  Isaiah  for  his 
country  (Isaiah  ii.  1-4,  iv.  2-6,  ix.  6-7,  xi.  i-io).  5.  Isaiah  teaching 
that  the  nation  cannot  be  religious  without  doing  justice  (Isaiah  i. 
10-17).  6.  Isaiah  teaching  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  people — not  on  Trade  or  Armies  (Isaiah  xxviii. 
14-22,  xxx.  1-5,  6-18,  xxxi.  1-3).  7.  Isaiah  on  Temperance  (Isaiah 
v.  1 1-16,  22-24,  xxviii.  7-13).  8.  Isaiah  on  Luxury  and  Corruption 
(Isaiah  ii.  5-8,  iii.  1-26). 

Standards  VII.  &•  Ex-VlI. 
I. — Memory  Work  : 

LKAKX  :   Prov.  xv.  1-9,  xvi.  16-24,  PS-  Ixxxii.  1-5. 
II. — Summary  Lessons  on — 

i.    Nationality  and  State.     2.   Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
III. — Further  Lessons  on  the  Duties  of  a  Citi/en. 

i.    Respect  for  Social  Order.     2.   Respect  for  Truth.     3.   Respect 
for  Prog  i 
IV. — Some  Lessons  on  the  meaning  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science. 

i.  The  use  of  Books  and  Reading.  2.  Good  Pictures.  3.  The 
value  and  use  of  Science.  4.  The  use  of  these  things  in  helping  us 
to  be  happier  and  better  ourselves.  5.  Their  use  in  making  us  more 
able  to  help  others  and  to  become  more  useful  to  the  world. 
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III.— SYLLABUS  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

I. — The  Moral  and  Biblical  Instruction  for  Pupil  Teachers  shall 
include  : — 

i.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
special  reference  to  those  portions  which  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
Syllabus.  2.  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Ethics, 
especially  as  they  bear  upon  the  subjects  included  in  the  foregoing 
Syllabus.  3.  Lessons  on  the  meaning  and  methods  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion and  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  Syllabus  issued  by  the  late  London  School  Board, 
and  now  in  use  in  the  London  County  Council's  Schools,  has 
had  much  influence  in  shaping  syllabuses  the  country  over, 
and  we  will  accordingly  quote  it  in  extenso,  as  a  sample  of  an 
average  Scripture  Syllabus  which  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
moral  teaching : — 

SYLLABUS    OF    BIBLE     INSTRUCTION     FOR    USE    IN    THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  UNTIL  JULY  3ist,  1905. 

SYLLABUS  FOR  SCHOLARS. 

In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Council  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and 
there  shall  be  given  such  explanations  and  such  instruction  therefrom  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  morality  as  are  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  children. — (Article  80  of  the  School  Management  Code 
provisionally  adopted  by  the  Council.) 

General  Instruction. — The  teachers  are  desired  to  make  the  lessons  as 
practical  as  possible,  and  not  to  give  attention  to  unnecessary  details. 

If  in  any  school  two  or  more  of  the  upper  standards  are  taught  as  one 
class  by  a  teacher,  the  scholars  must  be  examined  in  Scripture  one  year 
on  the  work  of  the  lower  standard,  and  the  next  year  on  that  of  the  higher 
standard. 

When  two  or  more  standards  are  combined  under  one  teacher,  the 
children  who  are  presented  at  the  final  examination  must  represent  in  due 
proportions  the  different  standards  in  the  combined  class. 

In  boys',  girls',  and  mixed  schools  working  lists  of  lessons  based  upon 
the  Syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Council's  Inspector  when  he  visits  the  school. 

Head  teachers  of  infant  schools  must  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  lessons  for 
children  below  Standard  I.,  and  submit  it  to  the  Council's  Inspector  when 
he  visits  the  school. 

Standard  I. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Psalm  xxiii.  Simple  stories 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Leading  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  told  in 
simple  language. 

Standard  II. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Psalm  xxiii.  Learn  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12.  Lessons  from  the 
life  of  Moses.  Simple  lessons  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
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Standard  III.— Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12.  Learn  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses  35-40,  and 
Psalm  cxxi.  Lessons  from  the  lives  of  Samuel  and  David,  together  with 
the  story  of  Ruth.  Fuller  account  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  lessons 
drawn  from  the  following-  parables  :  "  The  Talents,"  "  The  Good 
Samaritan,"  "The  Lost  Sheep,"  "The  Lost  Piece  of  Money,"  "The 
Prodigal  Son, ""The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican." 

Standard  IV. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12,  and  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses  35-40,  and 
Psalm  cxxi.  Learn  St.  John  xiv.,  verses  1-15,  and  Psalm  cxxv.  Lessons 
from  the  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  with  the  practical  lessons  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  i.-xiii. 

Standard  V. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Psalm  cxxi.,  and  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12.  Learn  i  Corinthians  xii., 
verse  31  and  chapter  xiii.,  and  Psalms  xxiii.  and  xci.,  and  Proverbs  Hi., 
verses  1-18,  and  xxiii.,  verses  20  and  21,  and  Romans  xiii.,  verses  8-10. 
Lessons  from  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke  xiv. -end. 

Standard  VI. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Psalm  xxiii.,  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12.  Learn  Psalms  cxxi.  and  cxxii., 
Isaiah  Hi.  13-15  and  Hii.,  and  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses  35-40.  Lessons 
on  the  life  and  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Lessons  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  St.  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  Lessons  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  i.-xiii. 

Standard  VII. — Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Psalm  xxiii.,  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1-12,  and  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses 
35-40.  Learn  Psalm  xc.,  Isaiah  Ixi.,  and  Hebrews  i.  Lessons  on  the  life 
and  times  of  Hezekiah,  and  from  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Lessons  from 
St.  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  xiv.-end.  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  i.-xii. 

Ex-Standard  VII. — Repeat  Standard  VII.  work.  Learn  Isaiah  Ix. 
and  Psalms  cxxv.  and  cxxvi.  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiii.- 
xxviii. 

We  quote  now  the  questions  set  by  the  London  examiners 
in  Scripture  in  order  to  show,  on  the  one  side,  the  amount  of 
the  knowledge  of  Scripture  which  is  usually  demanded,  and, 
on  the  other,  how  the  moral  element  is  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. From  both  the  preceding  and  the  following  typical 
documents  it  is  obvious  that  religious  instruction  is  far  from 
satisfying  the  needs  of  Moral  Education,  and  that  it  forms  no 
introduction  to  the  duties  of  social  and  civic  life.  To  appre- 
ciate this  fully  the  reader  should  look  up  the  Bible  passages 
above  which  have  to  be  memorised. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

STANDARD  V. 
Time  allowed — 9.30  till  12. 

Section  I. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
i.  Write  out  St.  Matthew  v.  from  the  words — "Blessed  are  the 
merciful'"  to  "kingdom  of  heaven."  What  do  you  understand  by  the  last 
verse  you  have  written  ?  2.  Write  four  verses  from  Psalm  xci.,  beginning 
with — "  Becazise  thou  hast  made  the  Lord."  On  what  occasion  and  by 
whom  were  the  last  two  verses  quoted  to  our  Lord  ? 

Section  II. — -Joshua. 

[Only  two  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
3.  In  what  connection  were  the  following  words  used? — (a)  "As  we 
hearkened  ttnto  Moses  in  all  thing's,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee."  (b)  "  Let 
them  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  (c)  "  Cleave  unto  the  Lord 
your  God,  as  you  have  done  unto  this  day."  4.  What  do  you  know  of 
Caleb  (a)  in  the  time  of  Moses,  (b)  when  Joshua  was  leader?  5.  What 
people  sent  representatives  to  Israel  after  the  fall  of  Ai  ?  How  did  the 
representatives  present  themselves,  and  what  was  the  result  of  their 
mission?  6.  What  was  Joshua's  last  warning  to  the  people?  What 
promise  did  they  make  ?  How  were  they  to  be  kept  in  memory  of  their 
covenant  ? 

Section  III. — St.  Luke  xiv.-xxiv. 

[Only  three  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
7.  What  was  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to — (a)  Healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ;  (b)  Reverence  for  God's  house  ;  (c)  The  offerings  of  the  poor  ?  Give 
illustrations  of  these  points.  8.  Give  an  account  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  beggar  at  Jericho.  9.  Write  out  the  parable  of  the  "Wicked 
husbandmen."  Who  are  represented  by  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
parable,  and  what  is  the  chief  lesson  taught  ?  10.  What  do  we  read  of 
St.  Peter  between  "  the  preparation  of  the  last  passover  "  and  "  the  trial 
of  our  Lord  before  Pilate"?  n.  Which  of  our  Lord's  "words"  on  the 
Cross  are  given  by  St.  Luke,  and  what  caused  each  to  be  said  ?  12.  Give 
an  account  of  the  visit  of  "  the  women  "  to  the  sepulchre. 

STANDARD  VI. 
Time  allowed — 9.30  till  12.0. 

Section  I. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
13.  Write  out  and  explain  the  third  and  ninth  commandments.     14. 
Write  out  Isaiah  liii.  from  the  words  "  He  was  oppressed  "  to  "  rich  in  his 
death."     How  were  these  words  illustrated  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  ? 

Section  II. — Life  and  Times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
[Only  two  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
15.  "  /  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
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in  thy  mouth  is  truth."  Relate  the  incident  connected  with  these  words. 
16.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Naboth  stoned  to  death  ?  Which 
commandments  did  Ahab  specially  break  ?  17.  State  briefly  the  events  in 
the  lives  of  Elijah  or  Elisha  connected  with  two  of  the  following  :  (a) 
Ramoth  Gilead,  (b)  Bank  of  the  Jordan,  (c)  Shunem.  18.  Mention  the 
miracles  worked  by  Elisha,  and  give  an  account  of  one  of  them. 

Section  HI. — Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  St.  John  i.-xiii. 
[Only  three  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 

19.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  says,  "Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world."  He  also  says,  "  Let  your  light  shine  before  men."  Explain 
these  passages.  20.  Give  three  passages  showing  the  contrast  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  21.  What 
witness  did  St.  John  the  Baptist  bear  to  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  St.  John  i.  ? 
22.  What  wrong-doings  were  practised  in  the  Temple  ?  How  did  our 
Lord  show  his  disapproval  of  them  ?  23.  Give  an  account  of  the  healing 
of  the  nobleman's  son.  Point  out  two  noteworthy  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  24.  Explain  two  of  the  following  statements  :  (a)  "  /  and  My 
Father  are  one  "  /  (b)  "  /,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  "  /  (c) 
"  If  this  man  were  not  of  God  he  could  do  nothing." 

STANDARD  VII. 
Time  allowed — 9.30  till  12.0. 

Section  I. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
25.  Write  the  first  four  verses  of  Psalm  xc.     What  do  you  consider  the 
chief  thoughts  expressed  by  the  Psalmist  in  these  verses?     26.  Quote 
passages  from  Hebrews  i.  having  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  work 
of  the  angels. 

Section  I  la. — Life  and  Times  of  Hezekiah. 
[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
27.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.     28.  What  were 
the  chief  points  in  Hezekiah's  character  ?     Illustrate  by  events  in  his  life. 

Section  lib. — Life  of  Daniel. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
29.  Account  for  Daniel's  presence  in   Babylon.     Mention   any  good 
results  that  followed  his  continued  faithful  worship  of  the  true  God.     30. 
For  what  sins  did  God  reprove  Belshazzar  ?     By  what  means  did  He  do  it  ? 

Section  Ilia. — Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
31.  Explain  two  of  the  following  passages:    (a)  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them  "/  (b)  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon" ;  (c)  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"     32.  Quote  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
referring  to  forgiveness.     Show  how  we  make  our  request  conditional. 
Show  how  our  Lord  laid  stress  on  this  clause. 
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Section  Illb.—John  xiv.  to  end. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
33.  "  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth 
God  service"     Give  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  words.     34.  Give 
a  short  account  of  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection,  as 
recorded  by  St.  John. 

Section  IV. — Acts  i.-xii. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
35.  State  briefly  what  you  know  of  Gamaliel  and  Cornelius.     36.  What 
are  we  told  in  the  chapters  you  have  studied  of  Saul  after  his  conversion  ? 

STANDARD  Ex-VII. 
Time  allowed — 9.30  till  12.0. 

Section  I. 

[Only  one  question  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 
37.  Quote  the  verses  from  Hebrews  i.  which  show  that  our  Lord  is 
higher  than  the  angels.     Write  a  short  comment  on  the  verses.     38.  Write 
out  Isaiah  Ix.  from  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light "  to  the  end.     Write 
a  brief  explanation  of  these  verses. 

Section  II.—  Hesekiah  and  Daniel. 
[Only  two  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 

39.  "  Hesekiah  received  the  letter. and  spread  it  before   the  Lord." 

What  letter  is  referred  to,  and  what  events  followed  in  connection  with 
Hezekiah's  action  ?  40.  What  were  the  chief  points  in  Hezekiah's 
character  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  from  the  events  of  his  life.  41.  Under 
what  kings  did  Daniel  flourish  ?  Give  an  account  of  one  of  them.  42. 
What  were  the  chief  points  in  Daniel's  prayer  for  Jerusalem  ? 

Section  III. — St.  John  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

[Only  three  questions  in  this  section  may  be  answered.] 

43.  "/  am  the  true  vine."     Give  the  substance  and  meaning  of  the 

parable  in  connection  with  these  words.     44.  Mention  any  prophecies  that 

are  noted  as  fulfilled  by  the  incidents  that  took  place  at  the  Crucifixion  of 

our  Lord.     45.  "  What  was  I  that  I  could  withstand  God?"     Who  used 

these  words  ?     Give  an  account  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  used. 

46.  Name  some  women  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Give  instances  in  which  the  work  of  the  apostles  was  aided  by  women. 

47.  Give  an  account  of  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  to  Philippi.     48. 
"  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
C&sar."     Explain  these  words,  and  say  in  what  connection  they  were  used. 

The  comments  of  the  examiners,  found  in  the  same  report,1 
indicate  that  the  children  were  lacking  in  ethical  insight. 

1  London    County    Council.      Report   on    the    Examination    in    Scripture 
Knowledge,  1905. 
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House  of  Lords'  Return. 

In  1906  the  House  of  Lords  asked  for  a  return  as  to 
religious  instruction  in  Council  schools.  This  return,  which 
was  made  before  the  recommendation  of  Moral  Instruction  in 
the  Code,  contains  the  complete  material  on  the  subject  it 
professes  to  report  on.  From  it  we  learn  the  following. 
About  fifty-two  Authorities  took  a  more  or  less  explicit 
interest  in  Moral  Instruction  :  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Burnley,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Chester,  Derby, 
Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Northampton,  Reading,  Rochdale, 
Salford,  York,  Bridlington,  Carlisle,  Colne,  Darwen,  Dukin- 
field,  East  Retford,  Guildford,  Heywood,  Jarrow,  Maiden- 
head, Kingston-upon-Thames,  Ryde,  Scarborough,  Swindon, 
Finchley,  Hendon,  Shipley,  Wood  Green,  Aberdare,  Aber- 
tillery,  Barry,  Mountain  Ash,  Pontypridd,  Rhondda, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Ely,  Lincoln  (parts  of  Lindsay), 
Norfolk,  Nottingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  Yorkshire  (North 
Riding),  Carnarvonshire,  Glamorganshire,  Merionethshire, 
Birmingham,  Brighton.  Of  these  a  large  percentage  allow 
for  special  Moral  Lessons,  and  conceive  the  religious  teaching 
as  primarily  having  ethical  bearings. 

Six  of  the  Authorities — Lincoln,  Darwen,  East  Retford, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham — have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing syllabus  : — 

1.  Duties  to  parents  and  to  our  country  to  be  often  explained. 

2.  Temperance,  purity,  and  general  self-restraint  in  daily  life  to  be 
taught. 

3.  Children   to    be   warned    against    evils    arising    from    drinking, 
gambling,  juvenile  smoking,  and  worthless  literature. 

4.  Courtesy  to  be  inculcated  by  action  and  teaching. 

5.  Kindness  to  animals  to  be  taught. 

6.  Thrift  to  be  encouraged. 

7.  Healthy  exercise  and  sports  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  interfere  with  work  and  duty. 

In  the  usual  preamble  to  the  Scripture  Syllabuses  the 
Religious  Instruction  is  regarded  as  being  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  Morality  thirty- 
one  times  ;  the  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality  twenty- 
four  times;  the  principles  of  Morality  and  Religion  thirty-two 
times  ;  the  Bible  nineteen  times  ;  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity once  ;  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  four 
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times  ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  Religion  once  ; 
faith  and  morality  once  ;  Moral  and  Biblical  instruction 
once  ;  and  Religious  Instruction  ten  times.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases  Moral  Instruction 
is  supposed  to  form,  though  it  certainly  does  not  form,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Bible  lesson. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  twenty-eight  Authorities 
enumerate  an  Alphabet  of  Texts  of  a  more  or  less  ethical 
character,  which,  however,  varies  to  some  extent,  and  that 
nine  Authorities  quote  the  duties  towards  the  "Stranger," 
the  "Widow,"  etc. 

It  should  be  added  that  many  individual  schools  give 
Moral  Instruction  during  the  Scripture  hour. 

Church  of  England  Schools. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  short 
document  of  a  few  pages.  It  contains  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  full,  and  the  following  explanation  of  them  :— 

What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  by  these  Commandments?  Answer: 
I  learn  two  things  :  my  duty  towards  God,  and  my  duty  towards  my 
Neighbour.  Question:  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  Neighbour? 
Answer:  My  duty  towards  my  Neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  myself,  and 
to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me  :  To  love,  honour, 
and  succour  my  father  and  mother  :  To  honour  and  obey  the  King,  and 
all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him  :  To  submit  myself  to  all  my 
governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters :  To  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters  :  To  hurt  nobody  by  word  nor  deed : 
To  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealing  :  To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in 
my  heart  :  To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue 
from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering  :  To  keep  my  body  in  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity  :  Not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's 
goods  ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me. 

The  following  passage  contains  a  definitely  ethical 
element,  especially  the  last  sentence  : — 

What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  To 
examine  themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly  of  their  sins,  stead- 
fastly purposing  to  lead  a  new  life  ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death  ;  and  be  in 
charity  with  all  men. 

The  Thirty- Nine  Articles  of  Religion  contain  a  few 
positive  references  to  ethics,  the  negative  ones  being  chiefly 
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to  the  effect  that  "  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 

the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not   pleasant  to  God yea 

rather they  have  the  nature  of  sin"  (Article  13).     "  No 

Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the 
Commandments  which  are  called  Moral  "  (Article  7).  By 
Good  Works  "  a  lively  Faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as 
a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit"  (Article  12).  "  The  Supper  of 

the  Lord  is a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to 

have  among  themselves  one  to  another"  (Article  28). 
Among  the  Homilies  mentioned  are  the  following:  "Against 
Gluttony  and  Drunkenness.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 
Of  Alms-doing.  Against  Idleness.  Against  Rebel- 
lion "  (Article  35).  "  Every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as 
he  possessed!,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according 
to  his  ability"  (Article  38). 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  Services  are  markedly 
ethical  in  tone,  except  that  the  language  is  almost  wholly 
abstract,  thus  immensely  reducing  their  moral  value.  Only 
in  the  Litany  does  the  language  cease  to  be  abstract,  though 
the  references  are  to  what  the  deity  is  to  do,  not  man.  We 
will  quote  the  definitely  ethical  passages.  "  From  all  blind- 
ness of  heart,  from  pride,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy;  from 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  Good 

Lord,     deliver     us."      "  From     fornication Good     Lord, 

deliver  us."  "That  it  may  please  thee  to  bless  and  keep 
the  Magistrates,  giving  them  grace  to  execute  justice  and  to 
maintain  truth."  "That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  to  all 
nations  unity,  peace,  and  concord."  "That  it  may  please 
thee  to  succour,  help,  and  comfort  all  that  are  in  danger, 
necessity,  and  tribulation."  "That  it  may  please  thee  to 
defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children,  and  widows, 
and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed."  "That  it  may 
please  thee  to  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slan- 
derers, and  to  turn  their  hearts." 

The  Communion  Service  breathes  a  distinctively  ethical 
spirit,  for  only  those  who  have  done  their  duty  are  supposed 
to  take  part  in  it :  "  Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you 
of  your  sins,  and  are  in  charity  with  your  neighbours,  and 

intend  to  lead  a  new  life draw  near."     And  this  thought 

is  elaborated  as  follows : — 
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The  way  and  means  thereto  is:  First,  to  examine  your  lives  and 
conversations  by  the  rule  of  God's  Commandments  ;  and  whereinsoever 
ye  shall  perceive  yourselves  to  have  offended,  either  by  will,  word,  or  deed, 
there  to  bewail  your  own  sinfulness,  and  to  confess  yourselves  to  Almighty 
God,  with  full  purpose  of  amendment  of  life.  And  if  ye  shall  perceive  your 
offences  to  be  such  as  are  not  only  against  God,  but  also  against  your 
neighbours,  then  ye  shall  reconcile  yourselves  unto  them,  being  ready  to 
make  restitution  and  satisfaction,  according  to  the  uttermost  of  your 
powers,  for  all  injuries  and  wrongs  done  by  you  to  any  other  ;  and  being1 
likewise  ready  to  forgive  others  that  have  offended  you,  as  ye  would  have 
forgiveness  of  your  offences  at  God's  hand  ;  for  otherwise  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Communion  doth  nothing  else  but  increase  your  damnation. 
Therefore,  if  any  of  you  be  a  blasphemer  of  God,  an  hinderer  or  slanderer 
of  his  Word,  an  adulterer,  or  be  in  malice,  or  envy,  or  in  any  other 
grievous  crime,  repent  you  of  your  sins,  or  else  come  not  to  that  holy 
Table. 

The  Form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony,  antiquated  as 
it  is  in  many  respects,  emphasises  the  moral  demand  that 
husband  and  wife  should  be  devoted  to  each  other. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Report,  is  "  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,"  which  contain  many  quotations, 
especially  from  St.  Paul,  of  a  practical  ethical  tendency. 

The  ethical  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  obvious  from  the 
above  account ;  but  so  much  that  man  could  do,  and  should 
do,  is  left  to  the  deity,  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  social 
factor  and  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  that  the  ethical 
effect  is  reduced  to  small  proportions.  Trust  in  man  and  in 
society  should  occupy  altogether  a  larger  place,  as  it  actually 
does  in  the  world  around  us. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Church  of  England  were  determined  to 
systematise  its  moral  teaching.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
little  book  called  A  Scheme  of  Moral  Instruction  for  Teachers 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  which  is  edited  by  E.  R. 
Bernard,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  and  "was  drawn  up  by  a  small 
committee  consisting  of  the  following  persons  :  Canon  Bernard, 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury  (chairman);  Canon  Ewing,  D.D.,  of 
Trowbridge;  Rev.  T.  J.  Woodall,  Secretary  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education ;  Rev.  R.  Powley,  of  Upton 
Scudamore  ;  Miss  B.  Forth,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Salisbury 
Training  College ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  Headmaster  of  St. 
Edmund's  School,  Salisbury"  (p.  3).  The  "scheme  has 
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been  approved  by  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." That  this  effort  is  due  mainly  to  the  activity  of  the 
Moral  Instruction  League  is  evident  from  the  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  latter  organisation.  "  The  difference  between 
Christian  moral  teaching  and  that  of  the  Moral  Instruction 
League,"  the  booklet  says,  "  is  that  the  latter  are  content  with 
the  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  have  next  to  nothing  to  say  about 
obedience  "'  (p.  9).  The  following  self-criticism  of  the  current 
Church  methods  proves  the  need  there  is  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Moral  Instruction  League. 

What  these  schemes  and  books  excel  in  [referring  to  schemes  and 
books  on  a  "non-religious  basis"]  is  the  systematic,  continuous,  and 
developed  way  in  which  they  present  moral  teaching ;  and  it  is  in  this 
that  the  method  of  many  schools  is  deficient,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teaching  as  to  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour  in  the  Church  Catechism. 
This  teaching,  however,  is  too  concise  to  afford  the  help  which  the  teacher 
requires  ;  and  it  is  professedly  based  on  the  Ten  Commandments  alone, 
without  definite  regard  to  the  wider  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  Bible  lessons  that  moral  teaching  must  always  find  its 
exemplification  ;  and  what  is  needed  is  to  methodise  the  moral  teaching 
derived  from  these,  and  to  make  their  selection  and  order  depend,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  on  the  moral  instruction  which  is  to  be  given,  and  not 
always  on  the  historical  sequence  of  events  and  chapters  (p.  7). 

Full  details  as  to  the  ethical  teaching  in  Church  of  England 
schools  are  contained  in  a  document  published  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1906,  and  entitled  "  Statement  Shewing  Sylla- 
buses of  Religious  Instruction,  Issued  by  Diocesan  and  Other 
Associations  for  the  Use  of  Church  of  England  Schools." 
The  Winchester  Syllabus  contains  a  number  of  references  to 
ethical  matters,  occupying,  perhaps,  two  pages  out  of  thirty- 
eight  pages  ;  while  the  Oxford  Syllabus  contains  one  page  of 
ethics,  roughly  speaking,  out  of  sixteen  pages  of  matter.  In 
altogether  three  cases  " spiritual  and  moral"  benefits  are 
referred  to.  Otherwise  the  Syllabuses  printed  in  the  "  State- 
ment" contain  scarcely  a  trace  of  definitely-formulated  ethical 
thought.  This  striking  fact  proves  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
pulsory introduction  of  separate  Moral  Instruction  into  all 
schools,  including  denominational  establishments. 

1  The  following  quotation  from  the  League's  Syllabus  shows  that  the 
League  has  not  neglected  the  subject  of  Obedience  :  -()l>c<liencc—(a)  Imme- 
diate and  hearty  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers  ;  (/>)  Respect  for  rules  and 

regulations. 
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The  Free  Churches. 

The  booklet  entitled  An  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism,  which  represents,  "directly  or  indirectly,  the 
beliefs  of  not  less,  and  probably  many  more,  than  sixty 
millions  of  avowed  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  "  (p.  6), 
may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  views  of  British  Nonconformists. 

The  end  for  which  the  Church  was  founded  is  thus 
described  :  "  He  united  His  people  into  this  visible  brother- 
hood for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  ;  for  mutual  edification,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  His  Kingdom  "  (p.  19). 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Church  to  the  State  is  thus 

defined  :  " To  teach  both  rulers  and  subjects  the  eternal 

principles  of  righteousness"  (p.  20),  and  one  of  the  reasons 
advanced  for  partaking  in  common  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
" to  give  one  another  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love  "  (p.  22). 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  given  in  full,  and  a 
commentary,  admirable  in  some  ways  and  similar  to  the 
commentary  of  the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  Churches  on  the 
Commandments,  is  added.  We  quote  here  the  explanations 
of  the  last  six  Commandments  : — 

Q.—  What  does  the  Fifth  Commandment  teach  us?  A.—  That  God 
regards  with  special  favour  those  who  reverence  and  obey  their  parents. 
Q. — What  does  the  Sixth  Commandment  teach  us  ?  A. — To  hold  human 
life  sacred,  and,  instead  of  hating  or  hurting  our  fellow-men,  even  our 
enemies,  to  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  well-being.  Q. — 
What  does  the  Seventh  Commandment  teach  us  ?  A, — To  honour  God's 
ordinance  of  marriage,  to  preserve  modesty,  and  to  keep  ourselves  chaste 
in  thought,  speech,  and  behaviour.  Q. — What  does  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment teach  us  ?  A. — To  be  honest  and  fair  in  all  our  dealings,  and 
in  no  wise  to  take  unbrotherly  advantage  of  another  by  fraud  or  force. 
Q. — What  does  the  Ninth  Commandment  teach  us  ?  A. — To  avoid  false 
testimony,  and  never  to  deceive  anyone  or  spread  reports  to  our  neighbour's 
hurt.  Q. — What  does  the  Tenth  Commandment  teach  us?  A. — Not 
even  in  our  heart  to  grudge  our  fellow-man  his  prosperity  or  desire  to 
deprive  him  of  that  which  is  his,  but  always  to  cultivate  a  thankful  and 
contented  spirit. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,  "  approved  by  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales," 
is  in  several  ways  distinguished  from  the  other  Roman 
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Catholic  Catechisms  which  we  are  passing  in  review  in  this 
Report.  It  is  short,  containing  only  370  questions  ;  it 
contains  few  of  the  finer  interpretations  of  the  Austrian 
Catechism,  and  the  ethical  portion,  so  far  as  detailed  treat- 
ment comes  into  question,  is  not  conspicuous. 

The  last  six  Commandments  are  treated  in  the  usual  way 
in  a  little  over  five  pages.  Perhaps  the  following  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  Ninth  Commandment  should  be  quoted  : 
"The  sins  that  commonly  lead  to  the  breaking  of  the  Sixth 
and  Ninth  Commandments  are  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
intemperance,  and  also  idleness,  bad  company,  and  the 
neglect  of  prayer"  (p.  40). 

Many  sets  of  virtues  are  enumerated,  but  without 
explanation  or  commentary,  (i)  The  Cardinal  Virtues;  (2) 
The  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  (3)  The  twelve  fruits  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  (4)  The  two  great  precepts  of  Charity  ;  (5-6) 
The  seven  Corporal  and  the  seven  Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy  ; 
(7)  The  eight  Beatitudes  ;  (8-9)  The  seven  capital  sins  or 
vices,  and  their  contrary  virtues  ;  (10)  The  six  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  (11)  The  four  sins  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance;  and  (12)  The  nine  indirect  sins — that  is,  altogether 
eighty  virtues  and  sins,  of  which  some  are  of  a  theological 
nature.  We  give  the  lists  here  :— 

The  Virtues  are  :  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  :  Wisdom,  Understanding1, 
Counsel,  Fortitude,  Knowledge,  Piety,  the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  twelve  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  :  Charity,  Joy,  Peace,  Patience, 
Longanimity,  Mildness,  Faith,  Modesty,  Benignity,  Goodness,  Continency, 
Chastity. 

The  seven  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy  are  :  To  feed  the  hungry,  to  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  harbour  the  harbourless,  to 
visit  the  sick,  to  visit  the  imprisoned,  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  seven  Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy  are  :  To  convert  the  sinner,  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  counsel  the  doubtful,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful, 
to  bear  wrongs  patiently,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  pray  for  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

The  eight  Beatitudes  are  :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven";  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess 
tin-  land  "  ;  "  Blessed  are  they  thai  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  "  ; 
"  Blessed  arc  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  have 
their  fill";  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy";  "Blessed 
an-  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God"  ;  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God  "  ;  "  Blessed  are  they 
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that  suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

The  seven  capital  sins  or  vices  and  their  contrary  virtues  are  :  Pride, 
Covetousness,  Lust,  Anger,  Gluttony,  Envy,  Sloth  ;  (contrary)  Humility, 
Liberality,  Chastity,  Meekness,  Temperance,  Brotherly  Love,  Diligence. 

The  six  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost  are  :  Presumption,  Despair, 
Resisting  the  known  truth,  Envy  of  another's  spiritual  good,  Obstinacy 
in  sin,  Final  impenitence. 

The  four  sins  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  are  :  Wilful  murder, 
The  sin  of  Sodom,  Oppression  of  the  poor,  Defrauding  labourers  of  their 
wages. 

We  may  either  cause  or  share  the  guilt  of  another's  sin  in  nine  ways  : 
By  counsel,  By  command,  By  consent,  By  provocation,  By  praise  or 
flattery,  By  concealment,  By  being  a  partner  in  the  sin,  By  silence,  By 
defending  the  ill  done. 

The  Catechism  ends  with  the  Christian's  Rule  of  Life, 
which  defines  the  principal  virtues  to  be  learnt  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity  as  "meekness,  humility,  and  obedience,"  and 
with  the  Christian's  daily  exercise,  which  partakes  almost 
wholly  of  a  theological  character,  if  we  leave  aside  such 
passages  as  "  Dress  myself  modestly,"  "  Observe  due  modesty 
in  going  to  bed,"  and  "  As  to  my  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
and  amusements,  I  should  use  all  these  things  with  modera- 
tion." 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  various  sections  of 
Christians  have  of  late  years  tended  to  a  free  criticism  of 
the  factual  basis  of  their  beliefs,  the  Jews  of  most  civilised 
countries  have  turned  their  attention  almost  completely  to 
harmonising  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
all  that  is  best  in  modern  ethical  thought  and  life. 

For  instance,  we  read  in  the  Tales  and  Teachings  from 
the  Pentateuch,  by  Mrs.  Morris  Joseph  and  Rev.  Henry  : — 

We  have  gone,  then,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  our  minds  firmly 
imbued  with  the  belief  in  a  perfect  God  ;  so  that,  when  we  meet  with 
passages  which  seem  to  conflict  with  this  belief,  we  conclude  that  either 
we  have  misapprehended  their  meaning,  or  that  the  men  who  wrote 

them  down  have  coloured  them  with  their  own  humanity Whenever, 

then,  any  passage  seems,  from  whatever  cause,  opposed  to  our  idea  of 
God's  perfection,  we  have  passed  it  by  (p.  vi.). 

Jews  are  not  content  with  emphasising  the  importance  of 
justice : — 
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What  I  wish  you  first  of  all  to  observe  is  that  Judaism  is  a  religion  of 
love.  And  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  this,  because  our  Christian 
neighbours  often  say  that  our  Bible  speaks  only  about  Justice,  and  that  it 
was  left  for  their  religion  to  insist  upon  the  beauty  of  Love.  There  surely 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  religion  that  Moses  taught  his 
people  is  above  everything  else  a  religion  of  love.  First,  we  are  taught 

to  love  God  in  the  same  way  as  children  love  their  earthly  father But 

we  are  to  give  our  love  not  only  to  God,  but  to  every  human  being 

All  human  beings  are  children  of  one  Heavenly  Father.  They  are  our 
brethren,  and  we  must  love  them,  no  matter  to  what  country  they  may 
belong — the  stranger  as  well  as  our  own  kindred,  and  even  our  own 

enemy We  are  expressly  commanded  to  help  our  enemy  when  he  is 

in  trouble — when,  for  example,  his  animal  has  gone  astray  or  has  fallen 

down  under  its  burden Finally,  we  have  to  show  loving  consideration 

for  every  living  creature,  down  to  the  tiny  bird  in  its  nest.  Nothing  that 
has  life  is  to  be  forgotten.  Love  is  to  be  everywhere  and  for  all  (pp. 
139-40). 

The  second  great  precept  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." And,  for  fear  lest  we  misunderstood  the  significance  of  the  word 
"neighbour,"  the  command  is  repeated  in  a  different  connection  later  on 
in  the  same  chapter  :  "Thou  shalt  love  the  stranger  as  thyself;  if  he  be 
of  a  different  nation  and  of  a  different  religion,  we  must  still  love  him  " 
(p.  147). 

We  must  assist  the  poor  and  the  weak,  all  that  are  poorer  and  weaker 
than  we  are,  not  forgetting  the  dumb  animals  who  cannot  plead  for 
themselves.  Love  is  to  be  our  watchword — love,  first  for  our  Creator, 
and  then  for  all  the  beings  he  has  created — a  love  so  great  that  it  shall, 
like  a  fire,  burn  away  all  our  selfishness  and  moral  weakness  (pp. 
149-50). 

Another  favourite  Jewish  belief  concerns  itself  with  human 
nature.  Referring  to  the  command,  "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for 
I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy,"  our  authors  say  : — 

The  very  fact  that  this  command  bids  us  strive  after  the  best  suggests 
how  good  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be.  It  teaches  us  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  excellence.  It  teaches  us,  then,  the  dignity 
of  man  ;  it  reminds  us  that  goodness  is  within  the  reach  of  us  all,  if  we  will 

only  make  the  necessary  effort  to  attain  it When  we  do  wrong  it  is 

not  because  of  our  own  natures,  but  in  spite  of  them.  Our  natural 
tendency  is  towards  goodness.  If  we  do  wrong,  it  is  because  we  resist 
that  tendency.  You  will  understand  this  if  you  think  how  indignant  you 
feel  when  you  hear  of  injustice,  cruelty,  or  dishonesty,  and  how  you  glow 
with  enthusiasm  at  a  story  of  noble  deeds — a  story  of  courage  or  upright- 
ness or  truthfulness  (pp.  145-6). 

In  another  well-known  book,  that  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Henry, 
Class-Book  for  Jewish  Youth  of  Both  Sexes,  we  find  again  a 
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note  common  to  Jewish  manuals — i.e.,  that  of  broad  tolera- 
tion : — 

All  men  do  not  think  alike  respecting  the  mode  of  worshipping  God. 
All  nations  serve  God  in  the  manner  they  think  best.  We  must,  therefore, 
not  interfere  with  any  other  religion.  We  must  strictly  attend  to  our 
own  religion,  and  obey  its  laws.  We  must,  nevertheless,  have  respect  for 
all  religions,  and  those  who  follow  them. 

Our  wise  men,  therefore,  teach  us  that  the  pious  of  all  nations  have  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come. 

God  will  reward  all  men  who  are  good,  let  their  religion  be  what  it 
may  (p.  15). 

The  Commandments  are  interpreted  liberally.  We  will 
quote  the  reference  to  the  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
murder": — 

The  sixth  Commandment  teaches  us  that  we  must  not  take  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature.  We  must  not  do  anything  that  will  shorten  the 
life  of  any  human  being,  by  insult  or  oppression  of  any  kind,  for  whatever 
we  do,  tending  to  shorten  his  existence,  is  a  violation  of  this  law.  We 
must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  human  being  killed  without  endeavouring  to 
protect  him.  This  Commandment  also  enjoins  us  to  hasten  to  the  relief 
of  our  neighbour,  who  may  have  fallen  into  danger  by  fire,  water,  or  any 
other  calamity.  It  is  our  duty,  on  all  such  occasions,  to  relieve  our 
fellow  creatures.  We  learn  also  from  this  Commandment  never  to  be 
cruel  to,  or  ill-treat,  animals.  We  must  also  be  mindful  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  lives  ;  for,  as  life  is  granted  to  us  by  God  himself,  we 
have  no  right  to  be  careless  of  that  great  gift ;  for  we  cannot  give  life, 
and,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  trifle  with  it,  or  take  it  away.  We  must 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  assist  our  fellow  creature  in  time  of  sickness,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  him  the  nourishment  and  medicines  requisite  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health  (p.  80). 

A  third  volume,  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed,  by 
N.  S.  Joseph,  singles  out  other  aspects  common  to  modern 
Judaism.  For  instance,  as  to  immortality  he  says  :— 

No  man  can,  in  the  real  sense,  earn  such  a  boon  as  immortal  life  ;  nor 

can  any  man  lose  it The  wicked  are  not  in  hopeless  case,  but  the 

good  are  full  of  hope  (p.  60).  The  Jew,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  noblest 
commandments  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  proclaims  all  men  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  repudiates  even  the  possibility  that  perdition  and  everlasting 
torment  can  follow  religious  error,  honestly  believed  (p.  180).  The  idea 
that  the  loving  God  should  inflict  on  a  soul  eternal  punishment,  or  eternal 
perdition,  is  too  revolting  to  be  contemplated.  It  would  be  blasphemy  to 
believe  it  (p.  188). 

The  conception  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  not  a  stern  one  : — 
Judaism  is  a  happy  religion  and  a  natural  one,  and  you  are  meant  to 
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be  happy  and  natural  on  the  Sabbath  day.  When  you  have  done  the 
duties  1  have  mentioned,  you  may  amuse  yourselves  as  much  as  you  like. 
Only  there  are  things  which  you  may  not  do,  even  though  they  be  for 
enjoyment.  I  allude  to  burdensome  work  involving  heavy  exertion,  and 
especially  to  labour  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  done  on  the  work- 
ing days,  for  the  main  idea  is  relaxation  from  ordinary  duties.  Nor  may 
you  use  horses  or  cattle  for  work  on  the  Sabbath,  because  God,  mindful 
alike  of  all  his  creatures,  and  wishing  that  man  should  be  merciful  to 
the  poor  dumb  beasts,  commanded  that  they  should  also  have  a  day  of 
rest.  But,  putting  aside  all  these  things,  there  are  plenty  of  pleasures 
left  to  you  for  the  Sabbath  ;  and  it  must  be  not  only  a  day  of  rest  and 
quiet  thought,  but  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  (pp.  86-7). 

War  is  defined  as  "  murder  on  the  largest  scale  "  (p.  97). 
Morality  is  not  the  property  of  any  one  race  or  religion  : — 

Terrible  as  have  been  the  consequences  of  these  religious  differences, 
there  remains  one  consoling  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
religions  are  agreed  upon  the  laws  of  morality,  and  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong.  Indeed,  curiously  enough,  many  savage  nations,  with 
but  little  religious  sentiment,  and  no  defined  ideas  about  the  nature  of 
God,  have  yet  in  their  rude  literature  recorded  laws  of  morality  not 
differing  greatly  from  our  own,  though  these  laws  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  but  lightly  regarded  by  them  (pp.  183-4).  The  duty  involved  in 
this  law  (Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself)  is  one  that  is  included 
in  almost  every  code  of  morality  and  in  almost  every  religious  system 
(P-  193). 

Excellent  as  are  the  Jewish  teachings  we  have  quoted 
above,  they  are  reduced  almost  to  impotence  because  of  the 
little  time  devoted  to  them  in  the  religious  hour,  and  because 
of  an  unsystematic  and  unpedagogical  treatment.  The 
Jewish  child  has,  as  a  rule,  to  learn  so  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  religious  observances,  and  he  has  generally 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  learning  Hebrew,  that  the  ethical 
teaching  has  no  fair  chance  of  impressing  itself  upon  the  mind 
and  heart.  To  be  effective  there  should  be  separate  Moral 
Instruction  courses. 

Literature. 

Moral  Instruction  literature  is  only  beginning  to  be 
produced  in  England  in  response  to  a  growing  demand. 
Mrs.  Bray's  Elements  of  Morality,  an  edition  of  which  also 
appeared  in  1883,  is  very  good  ;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject,  nor  gradation.  Hackwood's  Notes 
of  Lessons  on  Moral  Subjects,  published  about  the  same  time, 
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is  still  quite  unequalled  for  matter  and  systematic  treatment 
of  single  lessons ;  but  there  is   no  provision  for  continuity 
between   the   lessons   and   for  steady  progress.     A  modern 
equivalent  of  Hackwood's  book  is  Waldegrave's  A  Teacher's 
Hand-Book  of  Moral  Lessons,  published  in   1904  and  now  in 
its  fourth  edition,  which  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  way 
of  systematic  exposition.     Based  on  the  Elementary  Syllabus 
of  the  Moral  Instruction  League,  it  concerns  itself  only  with 
Standard  V.     Gradation  and  continuity  of  matter  are  thus 
obtained ;   but,  to  approach   perfection,   Hackwood's   model 
treatment  of  single  lessons,  as  well  as  suggestions  of  method 
and   a   visible   linking    of    lessons,    should   be    introduced. 
Following  the  same  Syllabus,  Miss  Chesterton  has  written 
a  charming  book  of  stories  for  infants — The  Garden  of  Child- 
hood.    Mr.  Gould's  books — four  volumes  of  The  Children's 
Book  of  Moral  Lessons,  The   Children's  Plutarch,  and  Life 
and  Manners — utilise    in    a    classic   way   the    innumerable 
accounts  of  heroic  acts  and  lives  of  men  and  women  of  high 
and  low  degree.     The  fictitious  story,  the   ephemeral  tale, 
and  the  moralising  so  common  a  generation  ago,  are  strictly 
avoided   by    Mr.    Gould.      His   Book   of  Moral  Lessons   is 
intended  for  children  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  it  follows  a 
scheme  of  comprehensive  virtues.     Quite  lately  several  works 
of  great  importance  have  appeared.     We  can  only  mention 
them  here  :  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools  (Report 
of  an   International  Inquiry ),  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  ; 
Papers   on    Moral    Education,    communicated    to    the    First 
International    Moral    Education    Congress,    edited    by    the 
present  author ;   and   Moral  Instruction    in    England    and 
Wales,   published  by  the   Moral    Instruction    League.     For 
other  literature  we  must  refer  to  the  exhaustive  Bibliography 
appended  to  this  Report. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  information  here  offered  as  to  Scotland  is  taken 
entirely  from  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools, 
issued  in  1908  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.1 

1  Scotch    Education    Department,    1908,     Code    of    Regulations  for    Day 
Schools. 

N 
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Definite  Moral  Instruction  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
Code  ;  but  there  are  many  approaches  to  such  instruction, 
and  the  ethical  factor  is  recognised  as  of  first-rate  importance. 
Among  the  conditions  on  which  grants  to  schools  are  given 
is  the  following  : — 

That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act 
(p.  6). 

For  children  under  twelve  there  are  no  provisions  for 
any  direct  ethical  teaching.  For  scholars  over  thirteen  years 
of  age  who  have  been  enrolled  in  supplementary  courses,  the 
following  provisions  having  an  ethical  tendency  are  made  :— 

The   Study  of  English.      The  main  object  of  this  study   shall  be  to 

create  a  taste  for  good  literature (£)  Certain  studies  bearing  upon 

matters  which  it  is  of  concern  that  all  the  pupils  should  know,  whatever 
their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be.  Under  this  heading  may  be 
specified  :  (i)  The  laws  of  health  ;  (2)  Money  matters — Thrift,  Invest- 
ment, Insurance ;  (3)  The  conditions  of  Trade  and  Employment  ;  (4) 
The  Institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live  ;  (5)  The  Empire — 
its  history,  growth,  and  trade  ;  our  Colonies  and  the  openings  for  enter- 
prise which  they  afford  ;  (6)  Nature  study,  drill  and  singing  (p.  26). 

In  the  Household  Management  (Girls')  Course  there  is  a 

reference  to  the  "  Special  extension  of  such  topics as  bear 

upon  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  Family" 
(p.  28). 

The  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Depart- 
ments has  the  following  provisions  :— 

The  first  two  years  in  the  latter  subject  [English  literature]  should  be 
devoted  to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the  reading  of 

interesting  works  of  good  style  and  elevation   of  sentiment At  all 

stages  the  historical  origin  of  present-day  institutions  should  he  kept  in 
view,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  should  be  cultivated,  and  some  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  (controversial  topics 
being  avoided)  (p.  40). 

The  syllabus  for  training  colleges  must  include  "  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  School  and  Personal  Hygiene, 
Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic"  (p.  15). 

Discipline,  etc. 
The  need  for  good  discipline  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
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the  Code,  and  as  to  school  hygiene  the  department  demands 
that  "  the  premises  are  healthy,  well-lighted,  cleaned,  warmed, 
drained,  and  ventilated,  properly  furnished,  supplied  with 
suitable  offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  children  attending  the  school  "  (p.  4). 


IRELAND. 

The  information  here  offered  as  to  Ireland  is  taken  in  its 
entirety  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  1908-9. 

The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction  (p.  5). 

And  that  object  is  further  defined  on  the  theological  side  : — 

Religious  Instruction  must  be  so  arranged  (a)  that  each  school  shall 
be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  for  combined  literary  and  moral 
instruction (p.  8). 

Moral  Instruction  is  provided  for  in  three  ways.  First,  by 
the  inculcation  of  ethical  lessons  of  a  theological  character  : — 

The  principles  of  the  following  lesson,  or  of  a  lesson  of  a  similar 
import  (if  approved  by  the  Commissioners),  should  be  strictly  inculcated, 
during  the  time  of  united  instruction,  and  a  copy  of  the  lesson  itself 
should  be  hung  up  in  each  school. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them, 
to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  18),  even  with  those 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one 
another.  He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless 
those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them. 
He  Himself  prayed  for  His  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or 
persecute  them.  We  ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is 
the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  intend  His  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
means.  He  would  not  allow  His  disciples  to  fight  for  Him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to 
them  ;  for  Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil 
for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others  not  as  they 
do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them  is  not  the  way 
to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit. 
We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  everyone,  to  show 
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ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  Who,   when    He  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again  (i  Pet.  ch.ii.,  v.  23)  (pp.  7-8). 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  no  portion  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  is  purely 
secular  in  nature. 

Secondly,  the  Regulations  demand  a  regular  course  of 
lessons  in  hygiene  and  temperance,  or  simple  lessons  on 
health  and  habits.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Programmes 
of  Instruction  the  following  passage  appears  :— 

Lessons  on  hygiene  and  temperance  should  be  regularly  given  in  all 
schools.  The  subject  should  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  reading  lesson,  and 
text-books  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  As  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  instruction  in  these  branches  form  part  of  the  science 
programme,  the  lessons  on  hygiene  and  temperance  should  be  embodied 
in  the  science  programme  in  all  schools  that  are  required  to  teach  that 
subject  (p.  89). 

Also  :- 

In  order  that  the  full  grant  may  be  earned  for  cookery  or  laundry  work 
in  a  girls'  or  mixed  school  the  inspector  must  certify  that  suitable  instruc- 
tion is  given in  hygiene.  For  girls'  and  mixed  schools,  under  two  or 

more  teachers,  in  which  the  members  of  the  staff  have  received  training 
in  elementary  science,  a  course  of  domestic  science,  including  lessons 
on  hygiene  (health  and  habits),  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
(P-  33)- 

The  full  programme,  however,  has  largely  reference  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  household  and  to  household  habits.  Personal 
cleanliness,  order  in  the  home,  and  the  use  and  abuse  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
of  conduct  and  thrift,  are  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

Personal  cleanliness. — Cleanliness  of  skin,  hair,  teeth  ;  importance  of 
bathing. 

Frequent  changes  of  clothes  worn  next  the  skin  ;  cleaning  of  outer 
garments  ;  perspiration  ;  change  and  airing  of  bedding. 

The  dirty  and  'dangerous  habit  of  spitting — a  frequent  cause  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  ;  other  good  and  bad  personal  habits  ;  dirtiness 
;i  sign  of  want  of  self-respect  ;  signs  of  good  health. 

Beverages. — Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  are  stimulants,  but  have  little  food 
value  ;  tea  if  drunk  too  strong  and  in  excess  acts  as  a  poison  ;  useful  if 
taken  in  moderation. 

Temperance. — Alcohol  taken  in  any  but  very  small  quantities  produces 
injurious  effects  on  digestion,  breathing,  circulation,  and  excretion  ;  its 
use  by  young  people  always  harmful ;  few  people  require  it ;  the  habit,  ii 
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acquired,  of  using  alcohol,  expensive  and  leading  to  loss  of  ability 
and  energy,  and  in  many  cases  to  complete  moral  and  social  degrada- 
tion. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco  ;  everyone  can  do  without  it ;  it  is 
dangerous  and  poisonous  until  young  people  have  done  growing. 

Thrift. — Money  earnings,  spending,  saving,  household  accounts. 

Order. — A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ;  regular 
times  and  regular  days  for  fixed  duties  ;  saving  time  by  forethought  in 
arranging  one's  work  properly  ;  finish  one  task  at  a  time. 

Conduct. — Punctuality,  self-control,  politeness  (pp.  102-3). 

Thirdly,  a  course  of  lessons  in  citizenship  is  provided 
in  the  seventh  standard  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
history. 

Indirect  moral  influence  is  exerted  in  several  ways.  For 
instance : — 

The  Commissioners  earnestly  urge  upon  the  managers  the  desirability 

of  stimulating  the  school  children  to  greater  industry  by  a  system  of 

school  prizes  to  be  distributed,  not  only  for  literary  attainments,  but  for 
regularity  of  attendance,  personal  tidiness,  good  conduct,  and  politeness 
(p.  14). 

The  principal  teachers  may  also  receive  premiums  on 
certain  conditions,  one  of  them  being : — 

"  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  previous 
two  years,  as  satisfactory  in  respect  of  efficiency,  moral  tone,  order, 
cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply  of  requisites,  and  observ- 
ance of  the  Commissioners'  rules  "  (p.  62).  "  Visits  paid  during  school 

hours to  places  of  educational  value  and  interest"  (p.  37)  are  allowed 

for.  The  physical  drill  is  utilised  for  ethical  ends  :  "  Suitable  games 
should  be  encouraged  by  teachers  during  play  time.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  pupils.  They 
should  be  trained  to  habits  of  prompt  obedience.  Energy,  gracefulness, 
and  precision  of  movement  in  the  various  exercises  should  be  particularly 
cultivated  "  (p.  103). 

Finally,  of  great  importance  are  the  rules  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  : — 

94.  The  following  practical  rules  must  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
teachers  of  National  schools  : — 

I.  To  act  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  of  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign. 

II.  To  keep  the  following  tablets  suspended  conspicuously  in  their 
school-rooms,  and  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
contents  :  (a)  The   General   Lesson,  the  principles   contained   in   which 
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should  be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  com- 
bined ordinary  instruction ;  (b}  the  time-table  ;  (c)  the  practical  rules  for 
teachers  ;  (d)  the  Ten  Commandments  (not  compulsory) ;  (e)  the  religious 
and  secular  instruction  tablet 

VI.  To  observe,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  the 
great  rule  of  regularity  and  order — a  time  and  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 

VII.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  decency.     To  effect  this  the  teachers  must  set  an  example  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  in  their  own  persons,  and  in  the  state  and  general 
appearance  of   their  schools.     They  must  also   satisfy  themselves,    by 
personal  inspection  every  morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands 
and  faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,   and  clothes  cleaned,  and,  when 
necessary,  mended 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct 
of  their  pupils,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of 
truth,  honesty,   and  politeness,  the  duties  of  respect  to  superiors,  and 
obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

IX.  To  evince  a  regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of 
their  pupils  ;  to  treat  them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness  ;  and 
to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  affections  and  reason,  rather  than  by 
harshness  and  severity. 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  pupils  ; 
to  discountenance  quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to 
vice  (pp.  22-4). 

INDIA. 

In   1905  certain  inhabitants  of  Bengal  memorialised  the 
Viceroy,  requesting  consideration  of  the  following  points : — 

(a)  That  in  the  lower  classes  of  all  our  institutions  moral  teaching 
should  be  given  to  the  boys,  without  interfering  with  their  other  studies, 
one  hour  at  least  every  day,  according  to  the  Kindergarten  system,  in  the 
form  of  simple  stories  most  attractive  to  them,  conveying  the  best  moral 
instruction  and  illustrating  the  lives  of  eminent  men  of  exemplary 
character. 

(b}  That  in  the  higher  classes  best  and  selected  biographies  and  auto- 
biographies should  be  most  practically  taught. 

(c)  That  boys  should  be  taught  to  speak  in  English  and  their  respective 
vernaculars,  and  write  essays  in  these  languages  on  subjects  of  a  purely 
moral  nature  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  and  proper  prizes  given  to 
those  particularly  who  have  been  most  successful  during  the  year,  bearing 
in  every  respect  a  good  moral  character. 

(d)  That  no  pains  should  be  spared  by  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  practically  to  induce  the  boys  to  do  works  of  a  purely 
moral  nature  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  boys  and  other  circumstances 
permit,  and  to  request  the  guardians  to  do  the  same  and  inform  them 
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accordingly,  especially  as  there  are  better  chances  of  moral  training  at 
home  than  abroad. 

(e)  That  sufficient  attempts  should  also  be  made  by  the  teachers  to 
give  practical  effect  to  schemes  (a)  and  (£),  and  ascertain  from  the  students 
how  far  they  have  been  able  properly  to  realise  the  instructions  given. 

(f)  That  attempts  should  be  made  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
the   teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose   are   persons   of  unimpeachable 
character. 

(g)  That  the  teaching  should  be  imparted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
affect  the   social   and   religious   feelings,    ideas,    and   prejudices   of   the 
students  generally. 

(h)  That  attempts  should  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  ascertain,  as  far 
as  feasible,  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  necessary  arrangements  not  only  made,  but  strictly  observed, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  boys  considered  wicked  by  any  authority  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

(i)  That  sufficient  encouragement  should  be  given,  not  to  the  students 
only,  but  to  the  teachers  also,  for  the  promotion  or  advancement  of  sound 
and  practical  moral  training. 

(/)  That  guardians  of  the  respective  boys  should  also  be  particularly 
careful  to  inform  the  teachers  of  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  at  home,  and 
also  to  let  them  know  what  steps  the  guardians  are  taking  for  the 
practical  moral  training  of  their  boys,  without  which  our  life  may  be  a 
complete  failure. 

(k)  That  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  the  surroundings  of  all 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  India,  either  new  or  old,  either  aided  or 
unaided  by  Government,  moral  and  respectable  in  character. 

(/)  That  every  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  school  and  college 
authorities  to  increase,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  number  of 
hostels  attached  to  those  institutions,  and  proper  notice  taken  of  the 
students  living  in  them. 

(ni)  That  the  desirability  be  considered  of  having,  from  time  to  time, 
social  gatherings  in  educational  institutions,  to  which  leading  official  and 
non-official  men  of  the  place  should  be  invited,  so  that  boys  may  be 
brought  into  a  healthy  contact  with  the  leaders  of  society  and  come  under 
the  wholesome  influence  of  esteemed  characters. 

(»)  That  violation  of,  or  disobedience  to,  rules  (a)  to  (k)  should  subject 
the  institutions  to  any  punishment  which  the  Education  Department  may, 
after  reference  to  and  concurrence  with  their  Proprietors,  Secretaries, 
Superintendents,  and  Headmasters,  deem  fit,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances, to  impose. 

The  Memorialists  were  favoured  with  a  reply,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  Moral  Education  : — 

With  the  desire  expressed  by  the  memorialists  to  emphasise  the  ethical 
side  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country 
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the  Government  of  India  are  wholly  in  sympathy,  and  they  welcome  the 
evidence  which  the  memorial  affords  of  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
moral  factor  in  Indian  education.  The  Government  of  India  are  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  matter ;  and,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  impartiality  and  non-interference  which  determine  their 
attitude  towards  religion  in  this  country,  they  are  endeavouring  to  incul- 
cate moral  standards  and  to  inspire  the  younger  generation  with  higher 
ideals  of  personal  conduct.  But  it  will,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
trusts,  he  generally  realised  that  the  State  is  by  no  means  the  sole,  or 
even  the  most,  powerful  agency  by  which  this  task  can  be  undertaken.  If 
the  ethical  standards  of  a  people  are  to  be  raised,  this  end  can  only  be 
attained  by  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  outside  forces, 
which  often  enjoy  opportunities  of  exercising  influence  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  official  organisation. 

Thus,  in  the  present  stage  of  Indian  education,  it  seems  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  there  are  four  principal  agencies  by  whose  active 
influence  and  aid  morality  can  be  best  taught  to  the  rising  Indian 
generation.  In  the  first  and  foremost  place  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  would  name  the  influence  of  home  life — that  is  to  say,  the 
influence  of  parents,  relatives,  and  guardians.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
direct  and  potent  of  all  agencies  for  good.  But  it  is  an  agency  indepen- 
dent of  Government ;  and  the  State  can  neither  call  it  into  existence  nor 
direct  its  operation.  It  is  for  the  natives  of  India  themselves  to  look  to  it 
that  a  proper  moral  atmosphere  prevails  in  the  Indian  home. 

Second  in  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India,  is 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil  ;  and  this  depends  in  the 
main  upon  the  character  and  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  In  this  case 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  which  in  State  schools  supplies,  and 
in  aided  schools  assists  in  supplying,  the  staff  of  instructors,  is  direct  and 
admitted  ;  and  the  Government  of  India  and  local  Governments  have 
everywhere  shown  their  recognition  of  the  fact  by  their  unremitting 
efforts  to  increase  the  numbers,  to  improve  the  quality,  and  to  provide  for 
the  adequate  training  of  teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools  and  colleges. 

The  third  influence  is  that  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  teaching, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  selection  of  suitable  text-books  and  the 
determination  of  appropriate  subjects  and  courses  of  study.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  Government  possesses  a  positive  responsibility,  which  it  is  dis- 
charging by  a  close  and  systematic  revision,  both  of  curricula  and  books, 
from  those  which  are,  or  will  be,  prescribed  by  the  Universities  for  use  in 
colleges  down  to  those  which  are  determined  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ments of  the  various  provinces  for  use  in  Elementary  schools.  But  in  this 
instance,  too,  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  is  not  undivided.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  shared  by  text-book  committees,  faculties,  syndicates, 
and  senates,  upon  all  of  which  bodies  and  authorities  native  opinion  is 
largely  represented,  and,  indeed,  is  frequently  in  the  majority  ;  and  if  the 
influence  for  good  of  books  and  courses  of  study  is  to  be  of  full  effect,  it 
can  only  be  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  members  who  represent 
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Indian  opinion,  and  are  necessarily  more  familiar  with  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  Indian  students  than  their  European  colleagues  can  be. 

In  the  fourth  place  may  be  reckoned  the  removal  of  impediments  to  a 
healthy  life  and  a  high  moral  tone,  which  results  from  providing  the  boys 
with  proper  surroundings  in  the  hours  spent  out  of  school,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  policy  of  boarding-houses,  hostels,  and  common  messes. 
This,  again,  is  a  matter  in  which  Government  can  give  a  lead — and  in 
which  it  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  providing  liberal 
grants  in  aid  of  such  buildings  and  by  insisting  on  their  due  control  and 
supervision.  But,  consistently  with  its  obligations  to  other  branches  of 
instruction,  the  Government  can  only  undertake  a  portion  of  the  task ; 
there  will  always  remain  an  ample  field  for  private  enterprise  and 
individual  liberality. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  i3th,  1908,  the  Government  of 
Mysore  requested  its  Inspector-General  of  Education,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Bhabba,  M.A.,  to  submit  proposals  at  an  early  date  for 
the  introduction  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  in  all  schools 
in  the  State.  Four  days  later  the  reply  came.  After  reciting 
the  indirect  moral  influences  to  be  found  in  a  good  school — 
discipline,  the  teaching  of  literature,  and  the  personality  of 
the  teacher — the  Inspector-General  continues  : — 

That  this  indirect  influence  of  schools  has,  however,  failed  in  many 
cases  to  make  the  pupils  moral  and  useful  citizens  has  become  only  too 
apparent  of  late  in  India.  For  various  reasons  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
have  ceased  to  impart  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  influence 
of  religious  teachers  and  places  of  public  worship  has  almost  disappeared. 
Irreverence  of  all  kinds  and  disrespect  for  authority  have  been  on  the 
increase;  modesty,  self-restraint,  and  good  sense  are  largely  at  a  discount ; 
while  presumption,  vanity,  and  unrestrained  aggressiveness  appear  to  be 
increasing.  Under  such  circumstances  any  aid  to  form  and  strengthen 
the  character  of  youth  should  be  welcome.  Religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  day-schools  would  be  one  of  the  means  of  reform. 

In  parenthesis  we  may  remark  here  that  the  Inspector- 
General's  characterisation  of  the  state  of  morals  in  his 
province  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  sad  state  of  things  all  over 
India,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  remarks  of  the  Directors 
of  Education  on  the  subject  in  the  last  Quinquennial  Report 
(1903-1907)  on  the  state  of  education  in  India. 

The  great  difficulty  at  the  outset  is  to  teach  religion  to  schoolboys  of 
varying  and  conflicting  persuasions,  and  to  shape  such  teaching  so  as  to 
form  a  harmonious  and  helpful  combination  with  moral  instruction.  The 
tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  separate  ethics  from  religion  and 
establish  separate  foundations  for  morality.  The  old  idea  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  ethics  should  rest  on  theological  dogmas  has  been 
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abandoned  by  most  thinkers.  But,  though  the  teaching  of  dogmas  is 
abandoned,  the  cultivation  of  genuine  religious  feelings  in  connection 
with  the  rules  of  conduct  should  be  aimed  at  by  educationists.  Even 
when  education  becomes  purely  secular,  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
religious  dogmas,  the  cultivation  of  such  religious  feelings  with  regard  to 
rules  of  conduct  is  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative.  Education  has 
become  purely  secular  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in  Victoria,  and 
especially  in  Japan,  without  the  least  detriment,  and,  some  think,  with 
much  benefit  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  tendencies  to  make 
education  purely  secular,  even  in  England,  have  gathered  great  strength ; 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  education  maintained  from 
public  funds  will  become  purely  secular  in  England.  But  such  secular 
education  which  has  necessarily  been  adopted  in  India  does  not  debar  the 
imparting  of  ethical  culture  or  the  investing  of  rules  of  conduct  with  the 
sentiment  and  authority  of  religious  laws. 

This  reconciliation  between  religion  and  morality  is,  to  my  mind,  best 
conceived  on  the  lines  thought  out  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Literature 
and  Dogma.  According  to  him,  the  object  of  religion  is  conduct  or 
"righteousness,"  and  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life.  "Religion,  if  we 
follow  the  intention  of  human  thought  and  human  language  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  is  ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling  ;  the  passage 
from  morality  to  religion  is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied  emotion. 
And  the  true  meaning  of  religion  is  thus  not  simple  morality \  but  morality 
touched  by  emotion.  And  this  new  elevation  and  inspiration  of  morality  is 
well  marked  by  the  word  'righteousness.'  Conduct  is  the  word  of 
common  life  ;  morality  is  the  word  of  philosophical  disquisition  ; 
righteousness  is  the  word  of  religion."  Rules  of  conduct  become 
religious  when  there  is  "  that  habitual  dwelling  on  them,  that  constant 
turning  them  over  in  the  mind,  that  near  and  lively  experimental  sense 
of  their  beneficence  which  communicates  emotion  to  our  thought  of  them, 
and  thus  incalculably  heightens  their  power."  It  is  in  this  heightened 
form  that  religion  can  be,  and  should  be,  taught  in  Indian  schools,  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  dogmatic  differences  between  the  various  systems 
of  religion  prevailing  in  India. 

The  Inspector-General  then  proposes  a  detailed  scheme 
for  various  types  of  schools.  As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
instruction  required  for  the  primary  and  middle  classes,  he 
gives,  in  an  appendix,  the  "  Course  of  Ethics  followed  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York,"  while  the  list  of  books 
he  recommends  contains  all  those  recommended  by  the  Moral 
Instruction  League. 

On  September  28th  the  Mysore  Government  issued  an 
Order,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  passages  : — 

The  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  education,  which,  especially  in 
Government  institutions,  is  purely  secular  in  character,  is  to  devote 
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exclusive  attention  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  and  to  leave  the 
character  of  the  pupils  to  be  formed  and  moulded,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
by  the  personal  example  of  the  teachers,  the  literary  teaching  included  in 
the  school  curriculum,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  maintained  in  the 
institution.  The  result,  as  judged  from  experience  and  observation, 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  altogether  satisfactory 

It  appears  to  the  Government  that  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Inspector-General  are  framed  on  correct  lines,  and  would,  if  adopted, 
constitute  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  accordingly  pleased  to 
sanction  these  proposals,  and  to  direct  that  effect  be  given  to  them  from 
November  ist,  1908. 

As  recommended  by  the  Inspector-General,  the  time  to  be  given  to 
religious  and  moral  instruction  will  be  limited  to  five  periods  a  week,  the 
first  thirty  minutes  after  roll-call  being  devoted  thereto.  There  will  be  a 
moral  discourse  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  religious 
instruction  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  The  moral  discourse  will  be 
common  to  pupils  of  all  persuasions,  and  be  based  on  a  text  taken  from 
some  religious,  moral,  historical,  or  literary  book.  In  addition  there  will 
be  specific  religious  teaching  from  books  like  the  Sanatana  Dharma 
Advanced  Text-Book,  the  Koran,  and  approved  commentaries  and  essays 
on  the  Muhammadan  religion  and  the  Bible.  The  curriculum  suggested 
by  the  Inspector-General  and  the  text-books  recommended  by  him  are 
approved  for  adoption  in  all  Government  institutions,  to  which  alone  the 
present  scheme  will  be  applied  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  of 
extending  the  scheme  to  aided  schools  not  under  Government  management 
being  reserved  for  future  consideration 

The  Students'  Brotherhood  in  Bombay  has  been  giving 
courses  in  Moral  Instruction,  using  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould's  books 
for  this  purpose. 
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The  information  utilised  here  is  chiefly  taken  from  vols. 
4  and  5  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Board  of  Education.  With  regard  to 
Canada  generally,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  says  Sadler,  Moral  Instruction 
and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283)  :— 

The  tendency  appears  to  be  growing  in  most  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations to  simplify  the  administration  of  the  public  schools,  by  expecting 
of  them  merely  the  development  of  a  morality  which  is  the  common 
practical  aim  of  all,  and  a  general  respect  for  and  sympathy  with  all 
religious  work.  Specific  religious  instruction  is  increasingly  left  to  the 
different  religious  denominations  and  their  affiliated  organisations. 
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ONTARIO. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction  is  not  provided  for,  though 
"  the  entire  system  of  education  in  Ontario  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  object  of  making  good  citizens"  (vol.  iv., 

P-  30). 

In  Forms  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  hygiene  and  temperance 
lessons  are  given.  Form  II. :  "Conversations  on  temperance, 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  the  laws  of  health  "  (vol. 
iv.,  p.  116).  Form  III.:  "  Conversations  on  temperance  ;  the 
physical  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  importance  of 
exercise "  (vol.  iv.,  p.  117).  Form  IV.:  "Digestion,  respira- 
tion, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  117).  The 
question  of  temperance  and  hygiene  is  further  referred  to  on 
p.  50. 

The  rules  for  teaching  "  manners  and  morals "  are  as 
follows  : — 

Manners  and  Morals. — Throughout  the  whole  public  school  course  the 
teacher  should  incidentally,  from  current  incidents,  from  lessons  in 
literature,  history,  etc.,  occasionally  by  anecdotes  and  didactic  talks,  and 
by  his  own  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  seek  to  give  instruction  in 
moral  principles  and  practices  and  in  good  manners. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested  : — 

Duties  to  oneself:  purity,  health,  nobility,  self-control,  self-reliance, 
generosity,  truthfulness,  good  taste  in  dress,  cultivation  of  will  power, 
economy,  moral  value  of  work,  etc. 

Duties  in  school  to  teachers  and  to  fellow-pupils  :  obedience,  punc- 
tuality, neatness,  order,  etc. 

Duties  in  the  home  :  respect  for  parents,  consideration  for  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  weak,  the  aged,  etc. 

Duties  to  the  lower  animals  :  kindness,  etc. 

Duties  to  the  people  generally  :  honesty,  courtesy,  charity,  toleration, 
justice,  etc. 

Duties  to  our  country  :  patriotism,  courage,  honour,  obedience  to 
law,  etc. 

Manners  :  proper  conduct  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street  and  in 
public  places,  at  social  gatherings  (Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training 
in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  286-7). 

Religious  instruction,  allowing  for  conscientious  objec- 
tions among  teachers  and  pupils  who  may  absent  them- 
selves, forms  part  of  the  general  instruction  given. 

Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
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and  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 

the  Prayer  authorised  by  the  Department  of  Education Trustees  may 

also  order the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  least  once  a 

week  (vol.  iv.,  p.  113). 

Discipline. 

The  following  are  among  the  duties  of  pupils  and 
teachers  : — 

Every  pupil  registered  in  a  public  school  shall be  neat  and  cleanly 

in  his  person  and  habits,  diligent  in  his  studies,  kind  and  courteous  to 
his  fellow-pupils,  obedient  and  respectful  to  his  teacher,  and  shall  submit 
to  such  discipline  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  and  judicious 
parent  (vol.  iv.,  p.  98). 

QUEBEC. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction  is  to  some  extent  provided  for. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Model  Schools  and  Academy  includes  Moral  and  Religious 
Instruction,  which  is  simply  defined  as  "Catechism."  In 
the  Protestant  Schools  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study, 
Grades  I. -IV.,  provides  for  Scripture  Knowledge  :— 

The  first  half-hour  of  each  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  Opening 
Exercises,  Scripture  Reading,  Singing  and  Prayer,  Instruction  in 
Scripture  and  Morals,  including  readings  and  lessons  upon  Godliness, 
Truthfulness,  Honour,  Respect  for  others,  Good  Manners,  Temperance, 
Health,  Kindness  to  Animals,  etc.  (vol.  iv.,  p.  256). 

The  general  attitude  towards  ethical  instruction  is 
summed  up  in  the  "  following  passage  [which  we  quote  in 
part]  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  present  Superintendent  in 
October,  1897,"  an^  which  is  "  typical  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Inspectors  from  headquarters  "  (vol.  iv.,  p.  197) : — 

Tell  them  to  thoroughly  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  great 
respect  for  paternal,  civil,  and  religious  authority.  Let  them  warn  them 
against  intemperance,  the  source  of  so  many  evils,  and  against  the 
extravagance  that  impoverishes  our  country  parts.  Let  them  recommend 
them  to  avoid  quarrels  and  law  suits,  and  let  them  lay  great  stress  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  on  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  contracts.  Let 
them  also  teach  them  good  manners,  and  insist  upon  politeness  and 
cleanliness.  They  can  be  made  to  highly  prize  in  school  the  benefits 
conferred  by  agriculture,  in  order  to  make  the  children  like  that  calling  ; 
and  let  them  not  neglect  to  instil  into  their  minds  great  love  of  country. 

Discipline. 
Discipline  in  the  schools  is  founded  on  instruction  in  duty,  and  is 
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maintained  by  appeals  to  reason  and  right  moral  feeling,  aided  by 
rewards  to  the  diligent  and  obedient,  the  reproof  and  punishment  of 
those  neglectfully  and  wilfully  wrong,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  incorrigible 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  42). 

Then  follow  many  details,  especially  as  to  punishments. 
"Corporal  punishment,  except  in  the  case  of  girls,"  is 
permitted,  unless  the  pupil  "  refuses  to  submit  to  it,"  when 
other  measures  are  taken. 

The  tendency  is  now  against  competition  and  emulation  :— 
The  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
interests  of  education  will  be  served  by  eliminating  the  principle  of  com- 
petition and  emulation  among  pupils,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
limiting  and  eventually  abolishing  the  present  system  of  prize-giving 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  258). 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Moral  Instruction  is  provided  for  to  a  slight  extent  :  — 

The  average  of  the  actual  number  of  minutes  of  the  teacher's  time  in 

the  2,346  school  rooms  of  the  province  of  all  grades,  absorbed  in  teaching 

the  several  subjects  named  each  day  on  an  average  during  the  year  ended 

1897,  was  as  follows,  correct  to  the  nearest  minute  :  ......  Hygiene  and 

Temperance,  9  ;  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,  4  .......  Total  minutes  on  an 

average,  each  day,  284  (vol.  iv.,  p.  278). 

The  general  conditions  in  the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
regards  Moral  Education  may  be  summed  up  thus  :— 

The  moral  and  patriotic  training,  with  practical  and  objective  methods 
in  developing  good  character  in  the  school  children,  combined  with  such 
dogmatic  instruction  as  may  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy 
and  others  specially  qualified  in  connection  with  the  several  church 
organisations,  appear  to  produce  at  least  as  good  results  as  the  formal 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools  of  many  other  countries  (vol  iv.,  p.  83). 

In  the  "General  Directions"  the  following  appears  :— 
Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties.     As  enjoined  by  the  School  Law  and  when 
found  most  convenient  and  effective.     Some  lessons  in  reader,  in  history, 
in  biography,  etc.,  as  well  as  public  anniversary  days  may  be  utilised 
incidentally  (vol.  iv.,  p.  295). 

In  the  Provincial  Normal  School  there  is  provision  for 
"Civics"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  33). 

The  most  definite  reference  to  ethics  occurs,  however,  in 
the  words  prescribed  for  the  teacher's  certificate  of  age  and 
character  :  — 

I  believe  the  moral  character  of  the  said  candidate  is  good,  and  such 
as  to  justify  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  assuming  that  the  said 
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candidate  will  be  disposed  as  a  teacher  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example 
a  respect  for  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality  and  the 
highest  regard  for  truth,  justice,  love  of  country,  loyalty,  humanity, 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  (vol.  iv.,  p.  328). 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CANADA. 

There  is  only  provision  for  indirect  Moral  Instruction. 

Every  teacher  is  expected  to  maintain  a  deportment  becoming  an 

educator  of  the  young The  teacher  is  directed  to  strive  diligently  to 

inculcate  the  principles  and  encourage  the  practice  of  Christian  morality, 
and  to  give  instruction,  as  occasion  may  offer,  concerning  those  virtues 
and  habits  which  contribute  to  the  happiness,  effectiveness,  and  social 
fitness  of  the  individual  (vol.  iv.,  p.  340). 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Common  Schools  includes 
health  lessons. 

Discipline. 

Methods  of  school  discipline  have  been  greatly  softened.     Corporal 
punishment  is  now  little  used  (vol.  iv.,  p.  343). 


MANITOBA. 

In  1898  there  were  928  school  districts  in  operation.  569 
schools  gave  instruction  in  temperance,  258  schools  taught 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  814  schools  gave  Moral 
Instruction  (vol.  iv.,  p.  386).  Yet  no  details  are  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  Moral  Instruction  or  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and 
the  "  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Public  Schools  "  contains 
no  references  to  that  subject.  However,  the  general  instruc- 
tions printed  in  every  school  register  contain,  according  to 
Dr.  Mackay  (Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289),  the  following  words  : — 

Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties. — As  enjoined  by  the  school  law  and  when 
found  most  convenient  and  effective.  Some  lessons  in  readers,  in  history, 
in  biography,  etc.,  may  be  utilised  incidentally.  Certain  anniversary  days, 
such  as  "  Empire  Day,"  "  Dominion  Day,"  etc.,  should  be  systematically 
utilised  for  patriotic  inspiration. 

The  schoolroom  and  grounds  is  an  elementary  miniature  world  in 
which  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  of  developing  nearly  all  of  the  moral 
points  of  character  required  for  useful  living  in  the  great  world  of  mature 
human  activity.  The  crown  and  sum-total  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  the  development  of  the  best  possible  character  in  each 
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pupil,  so  that  in  every  lesson  and  in  every  exercise  the  ultimate  purpose 
should  preside  over  and  direct  the  course  of  the  instruction. 

In  connection  with  History,  which  is  begun  in  Grade  V., 
it  is  said  that 

this  study  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to acquaint  them  with  the  dutie* 

and  privileges  of  citizenship  (vol.  iv.,  p.  376). 


THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES   OF   THE    DOMINION    OF 

CANADA. 

Direct  Moral  Instruction  is  recommended.     We  quote  a 
large  part  of  the  passage  referring  to  manners  and  morals  :— 

Manners  and  Morals. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the 
pupil  practises  those  external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts,  and  to  lead  them 
into  a  clear  understanding  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own 
influence  and  example,  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right 
feeling,  the  memorising  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims 
and  proverbs  containing  rules  of  duty,  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means 
to  be  employed. 

Topics  :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self-respect,  self-control, 
prudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
language,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 

From  the  Report  for  the  year  1898  :  "  In  '  Manners  and  Morals  '  our 
inspectors  are  informed  too  frequently  that  '  incidental  instruction  is  given 
a->  occasion  demands.'  Observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  children,  and 
examination  of  what  they  know  about  the  topics  named  in  the  Programme 
of  Studies,  reveal  the  effects  of  this  incidental  work  and  emphasise  the 
value,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  systematic  and  definite  instruction. 
4  Manners '  is  a  fine  art  based  on  imitation,  and  on  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  rights  and  duties  of  others.  A  knowledge  of  these  rights  and 
duties  does  not  come  by  instinct.  It  has  to  be  taught.  The  relations  of 
a  pupil  to  his  fellows  and  to  society  are  not  known  intuitively.  This 
necessary  knowledge  must  be  taught,  if  moral  action  is  to  have  a  rational 
basis  (vol.  iv.,  p.  453). 

Other  sections  ot  the  Programme  of  Studies  deal  with 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  and  with  Hygiene  (vol.  iv.,  pp. 
453-4)- 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

There  is  no  provision  for  definite  Moral  Instruction. 
However, 

All  public  schools  must  be  conducted  on  strictly  secular  and  non- 
sectarian  principles.  The  highest  morality  is  to  be  inculcated,  but  no 
religious  dogma  or  creed  may  be  taught  (vol.  iv.,  p.  483).  Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  teachers  do  their  work  with  the  educational  aim 
implied  in  the  phrase  "  knowledge  is  power,"  the  higher  aim  expressed  in 
"  character  is  power  "  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent  (vol.  iv.,  p.  504). 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Common  Schools 
includes  hygiene,  and  "  the  trustees  may  require  that  Tem- 
perance should  become  part  of  the  compulsory  course " 
(vol.  iv.,  pp.  500  and  513). 

It  is  also  stated  that  "  no  certificate  can  be  given  to  any 
person  as  teacher  who  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
good  moral  character"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  486). 

Discipline. 

Every  teacher  shall  practise  such  discipline  as  may  be  exercised  by  a 
kind,  firm,  and  judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punish- 
ment, except  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  imperatively  necessary. 

The  teacher  who  uses  moral  suasion  effectively  in  the  government  of 

his  school  will  achieve  the  best  results,  not  only  in  the  moral  training  of 
the  pupils,  but  in  their  intellectual  advancement  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  492-3). 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Moral  Instruction  of  a  definite  character  is  not  provided 
for. 

Except  for  Discipline  the  references  to  ethics  are  few  and 
indirect : — 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to  teach  unless he 

or  she  is  of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral  character  (vol.  iv.,  p.  526). 

With  regard  to  School  Libraries,  provision  is  made  that 
"  no  book  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  or  of  an  immoral 
or  sectarian  tendency  shall  be  permitted"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  531). 

Discipline. 

The  duties  of  teachers  include  : — 

To  practise  such  discipline  in  his  school  as  would  be  exercised  by  a 
kind,  firm,  and  judicious  parent ;  to  reprove  his  pupils  with  tenderness 
and  becoming  deliberation,  and  to  aim  at  governing  them  through  their 
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affections  and  reason  rather  than  by  force  ;  to  encourage  his  pupils  to 
cultivate  kindly  feelings  towards  one  another,  respect  for  one  another's 
rights,  politeness  in  and  out  of  school,  habits  of  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
and  obedience  to  all  persons  in  authority  over  them  ;  and  to  discountenance 
quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  use  of  profane  and  other  improper 

language 

To  be  successful  they  must  command  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  their 
pupils,  and  should  strive  diligently  that  the  practice  of  all  Christian 
virtues  may  prevail  among  those  who  are  under  their  charge.  Though 
they  are  precluded  from  sectarian  teaching,  it  is  their  duty  to  inculcate 
those  principles  of  morality  which  are  revered  in  common  by  all  good 
men.  Teachers,  however,  must  neither  interfere  nor  permit  interference 
with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  pupils  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  522-3). 

The  duties  of  pupils  comprehend  : — 

Every  pupil  whose  name  is  entered  on  the  register  of  a  Public  School 
shall  attend  punctually  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  school  term  in 
which  his  name  is  so  entered  ;  he  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person 
and  habits,  and  diligent,  truthful,  honest,  kind,  courteous,  respectful,  and 
obedient,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  school  (vol.  iv.,  p.  523). 


ALBERTA. 

Provision  for  indirect  and  direct  Moral  Instruction  exists: — 
Manners  and  Morals. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the 
pupil  practises  those  external  forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts,  and  to  lead  them 
into  a  clear  understanding  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own 
influence  and  example,  the  narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right 
feeling,  the  memorising  of  gems  embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims 
and  proverbs  containing  rules  of  duty,  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means 
to  be  employed. 

Topics. — Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
others,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,  humility,  self-respect,  self-control, 
prudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits, 
bad  language,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy  (Sadler,  Moral  Instruction 
and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  292-3). 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  only  reference  to  moral  education  or  ethical  influence 
is  the  following  : — 

Each  denomination  gives  instruction  in  those  distinctive  matters  of 
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faith  and  duty  which  each  recognises  as  the  groundwork  of  its  system  (vol. 
iv.,  p.  551)- 

JAMAICA. 

Interest  in  right  conduct  is  marked,  and  there  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  definite  provision  for  direct  Moral  Instruction 
among  secondary  subjects.  The  heading  under  which  Moral 
Instruction  appears  is  "Scripture,  including  the  Teaching  of 
Morals  to  be  treated  in  thirty  lessons."  The  following  is  the 
Syllabus  on  "  Morals  "  :— 

Morals. — Instruction  and  training  throughout  the  year  in  reverence 
for  God,  truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  gentleness,  obedience  to  parents, 
to  teachers,  and  to  persons  in  authority,  politeness,  kindness  towards 
playmates  and  animals. 

Reverence,  love  of  country,  respect  for  authority,  obedience  to  law, 
honour,  industry,  temperance,  purity,  politeness,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  worship,  in  company,  avoiding  evil  speaking  and 
profanity. 

Reverence,  self-respect,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control,  self-denial, 
confession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen,  fidelity  to  official 
trust  (vol.  iv.,  p.  610). 

The  Special  Course  of  Infant  Instruction  includes  : — 

Morals. — To  be  taught,  in  part,  through  (a)  Action  Songs  ;  (b)  Kinder- 
garten Games.  The  action  song  and  the  organised  play  lead  the  child  to 
self-activity,  and  to  reproduce  in  a  simple  way  some  of  the  doings  he 
observes  in  the  social  world  about  him.  He  is  thus  to  learn  his  moral 
relations  to  others,  to  respect  their  rights  while  maintaining  his  own  (vol. 
iv.,  p.  733)- 

The  Curriculum  for  Training  Colleges  embraces  "  Lessons 

in  Morals covering  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Elementary 

Schools"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  739). 

Lastly,  the  Registration  Examination  for  Teachers  includes 
Scripture  and  Morals  (vol.  iv.,  p.  745). 

Discipline. 

Discipline. — The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  school,  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  be  prompt  and  exact,  yet  maintained  without  harshness  and  without 
noisy  demonstration  of  authority.  In  Infant  Schools  the  quiet  tone,  the 
gentle,  pleasing  manner  of  the  teacher  with  the  little  children,  will  be 
specially  noted. 

Managers  and  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that 
all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  school,  to  bring 
up  the  children  in  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language, 
of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the 
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importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act.  In  particular, 
the  honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  degree  of  interest 
they  show  in  their  work,  will  be  taken  into  account ;  and  high  marks  will 
not  be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  school  is  a  place  for 
the  formation  of  right  habits  as  well  as  a  place  of  instruction  (vol.  iv.t 
?•  732). 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction  is  not  provided  for ;  but  it  is 
made  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Annual  Grant : — 

"  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act " 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  776). 

Character  and  habits  are  taken  into  account  in  the  granting 
of  a  pupil-teacher's  certificate  (vol.  iv.,  p.  790). 


CAPE  COLONY. 

The  references  to  Moral  Education  in  the  Report  from 
which  we  quote  are  restricted  to  some  passages  on  discipline, 
one  of  which  we  give  : — 

The  Education  Department  will  not  approve  of  any  regulation  which 
permits  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  a  girls'  school,  or 
in  a  girls'  department  of  a  mixed  school.  In  boys'  schools  corporal 
punishment  will  be  recognised  only  as  a  last  resort  in  cases  of  habitual 
and  gross  neglect  of  duty,  lying,  bullying,  indecency  of  conduct  or 
language,  obduracy,  and  the  like  (vol.  v.,  p.  133). 

NATAL. 

Moral  Education  in  any  form  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Report. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

According  to  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie,  Principal  of  the 
Sydney  Training  College,  direct  Moral  Instruction  has  always 
been  given  in  the  public  Elementary  schools  of  New  South 
Wales,  periods  from  i^  to  2^  hours  a  week  being  devoted 
to  civics  and  morals,  the  lessons  being  based  on  the  four 
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Scripture  books  issued  by  the  Irish  National  Board.  (See 
Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  299). 

Teachers  are  asked  to  deal  with  ethical  questions  : — 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  ;  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood  ;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  a  free  Government ;  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  compre- 
hension of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  citizenship  (vol.  v.,  p.  263). 

Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  that — 

"  Moral  teaching  shall  permeate  the  whole  management  of  the  school, 
and  be  embodied  in  the  methods  of  discipline,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children  by  the  teacher,  in  the  '  proprieties '  and  '  manners '  required 
from  the  children,  and  in  the  example  of  the  teacher." 

It  is  further  required  that  pupils  shall,  during  their  first  three  or  four 
years  at  school,  be  taught "  stories  and  fables  with  a  moral  purpose  ;  moral 
attributes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  home  and  school  life,  such  as 
truthfulness,  obedience  to  parents,  family  affection,  politeness,  gentleness, 
and  control  of  temper ;  greetings  at  home  and  at  school ;  politeness  in 
question  and  answer ;  personal  cleanliness  ;  stories  illustrative  of  moral 
attributes,  such  as  respect  for  school  laws,  self-help,  consideration  for 
others,  unselfishness,  contentment,  truthfulness  in  word  and  deed,  self- 
reliance,  kindness  and  courage,  punctuality  and  promptness  ;  courtesy 
and  clearness  of  speech  conduct  on  the  street,  care  of  property,  kindness 
to  animals  ;  simple  proverbs." 

This  earlier  instruction  is  followed  by  a  series  of  lessons  on  moral 
obligations,  and  on  the  right  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  family,  to 
society,  and  to  the  State  ;  on  history  (Australian  and  English),  to  enable 
the  pupil  from  a  knowledge  of  the  past  to  understand  the  present,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  noble  ideals  ;  and  on  civics. 

u  Rules  of  conduct "  and  temperance  charts  are  hung  in  all  schools, 
and  are  the  subject  of  regular  instruction  (Sadler,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  300-1). 

School  Routine  and  Discipline. 

Cleanliness.  — Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  to  be  encouraged 
among  the  pupils  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  personal  example  of  the 
teachers,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  enforced.  Teachers  are  also  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  schoolrooms  and  furniture  clean  and  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Order  and  Conduct. — Teachers  are  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  necessity  for  orderly  and  modest  behaviour,  as  well  as  for 
obedience  to  teachers  and  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  Pupils  should  also 
be  trained  to  exhibit  respect  for  the  property  of  others,  whether  public  or 
private  ;  to  regard  the  feelings  of  their  fellows  ;  to  be  honest  and  truthful, 
attentive  under  instruction,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty. 
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Government  of  Pupils. — In  the  government  of  pupils  a  teacher  must 
avoid  all  degrading  punishments.  His  discipline  should  be  mild  but 
firm,  his  manner  kindly,  his  demeanour  cheerful,  and  his  language 
marked  on  all  occasions  by  strict  propriety.  While  overlooking  no  offence, 
his  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  punishment  by  effecting  the 
improvement  of  the  offender. 

Corporal  Punishment. — Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  but  by 
the  principal  teacher  only,  or  by  an  assistant  with  his  approval.  It  should 
be  restricted  to  extreme  cases,  and  the  teacher  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
time  and  place  of  punishment,  its  amount,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

Corporal  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted  except  by  the  head  of  the 
school,  or  department,  or — under  his  direction  and  responsibility — by  an 
assistant  teacher.  Pupil-teachers  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be 
allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  Regulation  which  provides  that  corporal  punishment  "  should  be 
restricted  to  extreme  cases."  Failure  or  inability  to  learn  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extreme  case;  and  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be 
recognised  as  a  proper  aid  to  teaching.  The  boxing  of  pupils'  ears  and 
the  tapping  of  children  on  the  head  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also  the 
corporal  punishment  of  female  pupils  twelve  years  of  age  and  over  ;  and 
no  corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  neglect  to  prepare  home 
lessons.  All  cases  of  corporal  punishment  are  to  be  recorded,  at  the  time 
the  punishment  is  inflicted,  in  the  punishment  book  supplied  to  all  schools 
by  the  Department  (vol.  v.,  pp.  257,  261). 


VICTORIA. 

Only  vague  references  to  Moral  Instruction  occur  in  the 
information  at  our  disposal : — 

Lessons  on  health  and  temperance  are  also  prescribed  for  all  children 
over  nine  years  of  age  (vol.  v.,  p.  301). 


QUEENSLAND. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction  is  to  some  extent  provided  for. 
The   course   of  instruction    in    Queensland    Schools  in- 
cludes:— 

First  Class  (course  two  years). — Object  lessons,  suitable  conversational 

lessons  on  interesting  subjects,  with  lessons  on  conduct  and  manners 

Second  Class  (course  \\  years). — [The  same.]  Third  class  (ii  years). — 
Object  lessons,  useful  knowledge  lessons,  and  lessons  on  conduct  and 
manners.  Fourth  Class  (course  \\  years). — [The  same.]  Fifth  Class 

(course  i  \  years). — First  aid  in  accidents Lessons  in  first  aid  in  accidents 

and  lessons  in  conduct  and  manners  are  to  be  taught  collectively,  as  many 
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classes  being  grouped  together  as  can  be  conveniently  combined  for  the 
purpose  (vol.  v.,  pp.  439-42). 


TASMANIA. 

The  regulations  also  prescribe  that  "collective  lessons  shall  be 
periodically  given  in  every  school  on  temperance  and  the  laws  of  health  ; 
on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  with  special  reference  to  the 
duties  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  punctuality,  industry,  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  and  respect  and  consideration  for  others,"  but  no  indication  is 
given  in  the  reports  as  to  how  far  the  regulation  is  complied  with  (vol.  v., 
P-  455). 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
There  is  provision  for  definite  Moral  Instruction  : — 

Moral  Lessons. — Lessons  on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality  are 
to  be  given  in  all  schools.  These  lessons  will  enforce  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  industry,  obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty,  respect 
and  consideration  for  others.  Special  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
question  of  temperance.  The  higher  classes  will  receive  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen. 

No  text-book  is  specified  for  moral  lessons,  because  it  is  evident  that, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  teacher's  own 
thoughts  and  the  circumstances  of  the  school.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
made  to  order.  Teachers  are,  however,  requested  to  keep  careful  note  of 
their  lessons,  and  to  give  at  least  one  a  week  to  every  class.  The  lessons 
may  be  short,  and  need  not  be  specified  in  advance  on  the  school 
programme,  but  a  record  should  be  kept  in  the  journal  (vol.  v.,  p.  504). 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  on  individual  examination 

may  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  following  : Special  and  Moral  Lessons 

Discipline  and  order  (vol.  v.,  p.  517). 

History  is  to  be  treated  from  a  broad,  ethical  standpoint. 

General  Principles. — All  that  is  required  is  to  give  the  children  a  fair 
general  outline  of  the  course  of  English  history  without  minute  details. 
The  biographies  of  great  men  may  be  studied  with  advantage,  and  many 
useful  moral  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Such  practical  examples 
of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  or  unflinching  devotion  to  duty  will  produce  a 
deep  impression.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  nothing  must  be  said 
which  would  hurt  the  religious  feelings  of  any  of  the  pupils  or  of  their 
parents  (vol.  v.,  p.  514). 

Discipline. 

No  school  will  be  placed  in  Class  A  unless  its  condition  is  excellent  in 
every  respect  as  regards  discipline  and  order,  teaching  and  moral  tone. 
The  same  factors  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  a  school  a 
position  in  Class  B  (vol.  v.,  p.  518). 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Some  provision  is  made  for  Moral  Lessons.  In  connection 
with  Scripture  we  read  : — 

Moral  lessons  must  also  be  given — e.g.,  in  temperate  use  of  foods, 
drink,  in  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanliness,  perseverance,  reverence, 
modesty,  etc.  (vol  v. ,  p.  586). 

The  Regulations  of  the  Department  state  : — 

Teachers  are  expected  to  give  the  children  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  moral  teaching  contained  in  it.  Lessons 
are  to  be  given  orally  by  the  teachers.  They  are  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  basis  of  moral  instruction,  as  the 
oldest  historical  record,  and  also  as  the  finest  collection  of  literature  in  the 

language They  must  confine  themselves  to  the  narrative  and  moral 

teaching,  and  must  strictly  refrain  from  inculcating  any  particular 
denominational  views. 

Moral  lessons  must  also  be  given  in  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanliness, 
perseverance,  reverence,  modesty  and  courtesy  ;  on  temperance  and  the 
use  of  alcohol,  etc.  The  upper  classes  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen.  A  record  of  each  lesson  must  be  kept  and 
shown  to  the  inspector  (M.  E.  Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309). 

The  inspectors  always  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  records  of  moral 
lessons,  and  generally  ask  the  children  some  questions.  Their  reports 
showed  that  in  most  schools  efforts  were  made  to  give  these  lessons 
regularly  and  properly  (ibid.,  p.  310). 

As  to  History  : — 

The  biographies  of  great  men  should  be  specially  studied  (vol  v.,  p.  595). 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  must  be of  good  moral 

character  (vol.  v.,  p.  609). 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

There  is  no  provision  for  definite  Moral  Instruction,  but 
the  ethical  factor  receives  prominent  attention. 

In  connection  with  English  History,  in  Standard  VI.,  the 
Regulations  demand  attention  for 

the  elements  of  social  economy — that  is  to  say,  very  elementary  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  as  government,  law,  citizenship,  labour,  capital,  money 
and  banking  ;  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
social  economy  (vol.  v.,  p.  682). 

The  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  includes 
Physiology  and  Health  (vol.  v.,  p.  690). 
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Discipline,  etc. 

As  to  examinations  : — 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  ways  the  examination  of  a  school 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  children.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  and  understand  that  the  Inspector  is  not  a  severe  and 
frowning  critic,  bent  on  probing  their  ignorance  and  finding  opportunity 
to  put  them  to  shame,  but  that  he  comes  as  a  courteous  and  gentle  friend, 
who  will  use  his  best  skill  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  will  invite  them 
to  give  him  proof  of  their  diligence,  and  let  him  see  what  progress  they 
are  making  ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  despise  all  showy  tricks  and 
arts  of  evasion,  to  show  themselves  frank  and  simple,  and  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  principles  of  honour 
(vol.  v.,  pp.  676-7). 

As  to  the  Inspector's  work  : — 

His  examination  will  be  directed  more  to  the  discovery  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  imparted  than  of  its  amount.  He  will  have  more  time 
to  study  the  school  not  merely  as  a  cunningly  devised  machine  mechanically 
turning  out  a  certain  product,  but  as,  under  the  control  of  the  head  master, 
a  self-determining  agency  striving  to  launch  pupils  into  life  strong  and 
sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character  (vol.  v.,  p.  650). 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector 
for  the  Schools  of  the  Otago  district  deals  with  the  question 
of  discipline  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  badly-organised 
system  of  schools  : — 

During  recent  years  the  public  mind  has  greatly  changed  on  the 
question  of  school  and  home  discipline.  Formerly  it  erred  on  the  side  of 
severity  ;  it  now  errs  on  the  side  of  lenity,  if  not  of  laxity.  "  Rule  by  love  " 
is  now  the  maxim.  It  has  a  fine  sound,  but  the  teacher  who  should 
attempt  to  found  his  government  upon  it  alone  would  certainly  fail 
ignominiously.  A  considerable  proportion  of  children  are  amenable  to 
the  discipline  of  love  ;  but  he  has  little  knowledge  of  juvenile  human 
nature  who  does  not  know  that  no  small  proportion  are  amenable  only  to 
the  discipline  of  compulsion.  Children  would  not  be  children  were  that 
not  so,  and  it  is  absurd  to  credit  them  with  qualities  they  do  not  possess. 
The  average  child  is  much  more  disposed  to  gratify  his  own  inclinations 
than  to  yield  himself  to  the  rule  of  another,  be  it  that  of  teacher  or  parent. 
Though  he  may  be  an  angel  in  the  making,  he  is  a  long  way  short  of 
being  an  angel  wholly  made  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  stigmatise  as 
harsh  and  cruel  the  teacher  who,  when  the  discipline  of  love  and  persuasion 
fails  to  compel  to  right  conduct,  resorts  to  that  of  physical  force.  To 
maintain  effective  working  discipline  in  a  class  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pupils  of  as  many  different  temperaments  is  no  easy  matter,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  those  who  make  light  of  it  try  their  hand  at  it  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  average  child  has  little  love  for  intellectual  conquest ;  real  mental 
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discipline  is  disagreeable  to  him  ;  he  shirks  it  whenever  and  wherever  he 
can  (vol.  v.,  pp.  644-5). 

We  have  no  space  to  reproduce  a  remarkably  able 
examination  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  will 
be  found  on  pp.  660-4  °f  tne  Report  from  which  we  are 
quoting. 

CEYLON. 

In  the  Board  of  Education's  Report  the  only  reference  to 
our  subject  is  the  inclusion  of  Sanitation  (Hygiene)  among 
specific  subjects.  In  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the 
Department  has  asked  permission  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  to 
translate  some  of  his  ethical  lessons. 

MALTA. 

There  is  no  provision  for  Moral  Instruction,  and  there  are 
no  references  to  the  subject  of  Moral  Education,  except  the 
following  : — 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment,  which  is  never 
resorted  to,  being  strictly  forbidden  (vol.  v.,  p.  824). 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  taught  in  all  the  Schools 
by  the  regular  teachers. 


CHINA. 

Primary  Instruction  appears  to  be  identical  with  Moral 
Instruction  in  China. 

No  mathematics  and  no  science,  however  rudimentary,  are  taught ;  no 
language  aside  from  the  native  tongue.  Such  stray  bits  of  history  and 
geography  as  are  found  in  the  various  text-books  examined  are  there 
quite  incidentally,  and  only  because  they  serve  to  illustrate  or  enforce 
some  point  of  far  higher  importance  to  the  student.  This  preliminary 
system  of  education  is  wholly  ethical — is  intended  to  be  and  is  moral  in 
its  entire  scope  and  application  to  the  young.  Not  to  communicate  know- 
ledge or  learning,  but  to  mould  character,  to  instil  right  principles  of 
action  and  conduct,  is  evidently  the  object  of  the  Chinese  common  school. 
The  boy  who  has  completed  the  course  taught  there  will,  of  necessity,  be 
possessed  of  far  less  general  information  than  the  pupils  in  any  similar 
Western  institution,  but  he  is  likely  to  know  better  how  to  behave  and 
carry  himself.  The  ethical  training  given  is  sound,  pure,  and  good 
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(p.  457).     (Holcombe,  The  Moral  Training  of  the   Young  in  China,  from 
which  the  information  in  this  section  is  obtained.) 

The  system  of  education  in  China  is  not  governed  by 
imperial  decrees. 

There  are  no  laws  or  ordinances,  either  national  or  local,  governing 
the  schools.  Any  one  may  teach  what,  when,  and  as  he  pleases,  and 
collect  his  own  compensation  therefor.  And  yet  [Mr.  Holcombe 
continues]  by  a  system  of  ultimate  examinations,  not  of  the  schools,  but 
of  such  individual  pupils  as  desire  to  submit  to  them,  the  Government 
controls  every  detail  of  school  life  and  school  work  far  more  easily  and 
effectually  than  it  could  by  the  most  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of 
laws  and  regulations  (p.  445).  In  China  education  is  the  only  passport 
to  distinction.  Education  among  the  Chinese  forms  the  essential  and 
only  condition  to  official  life  and  honour  (p.  450).  And  consequently 
special  honours,  and  assurance  of  rapid  promotion  in  the  public  service, 
await  those  who  pass  with  distinction  (p.  451). 

Now,  since  the  subjects  in  which  the  students  are  exam- 
ined in  the  Government  examinations  are  the  classic  writings 
of  China,  and  since  these  are  essentially  treatises  on  ethics, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  system  of  education  possesses  an 
ethical  character. 

The  text-books  are  few,  and  these  few  are  used  "  invariably 
and  universally "  in  Chinese  schools.  The  one  with  which 
education  begins  is  known  as  the  Trimetrical  Classic;  "  it 
was  prepared  by  a  teacher  for  use  in  his  private  school,  in 
A.D.  1050  "  (p.  453).  In  this  small  volume  "  filial  and  fraternal 
duties  are  taught  by  precept  and  example  "  (p.  453).  Among 
branches  of  learning  are  enumerated  five  constant  virtues — 
humanity,  justice,  propriety,  wisdom,  and  truth — the  seven 
passions,  and  the  ten  social  duties. 

The  verse  which  recites  the  last  may  well  be  given  as  an  example  of 
the  whole  : — 

Mutual  affection  of  father  and  son,  concord  of  man  and  wife  ; 
The  elder  brothers  kindness,  the  younger  ones  respect ; 
Order  between  seniors  and  juniors,  friendship  among-  associates  ; 
On  the  Prince's  part  regard,  on  the  Minister's  true  loyalty  : 
These  ten  moral  duties  are  ever  binding  among  men  (p.  454). 

The  Book  of  One  Hundred  Family  Names  is  of  no 
interest  ethically. 

Then  comes  the  "  Book  of  a  Thousand  Words,"  consisting  of  precisely 
1,000  characters,  not  one  being  repeated.  The  following  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  book  : — 
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Observe  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous,  and  command  your 
thoughts  that  you  may  be  wise.  Your  virtue  once  fixed,  your  reputation 
will  be  established  ;  your  habits  once  rectified,  your  example  will  be 
correct.  Sounds  are  reverberated  in  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  empty  hall 
re-echoes  all  it  hears.  So  misery  is  the  penalty  of  accumulated  vice,  and 
happiness  the  reward  of  illustrious  virtue  (p.  455). 

The  book  was  written  A.D.  550. 

Next  comes  Odes  to  Children,  a  poetical  work  of  thirty-four  verses, 
containing  four  lines  each.  It  is  a  description  and  praise  of  a  literary 
life,  alluding  incidentally  to  the  beauties  of  virtue  and  changes  of  the 
seasons  (p.  456). 

The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  now  follows.  Here  are  two 
specimens  from  this  book  : — 

On  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Filial  Duty  :  Filial  duty  is  the  root  of 
virtue,  and  the  stem  from  which  instruction  in  the  moral  principle  springs. 
Sit  down,  and  I  will  explain  this  to  you.  The  first  thing  which  filial  duty 
requires  of  us  is,  that  we  should  carefully  preserve  from  all  injury,  and  in 
a  perfect  state,  the  bodies  which  we  have  received  from  our  parents. 

On  the  Attention  of  Scholars  to  Filial  Duty :  With  the  same  love  that 
they  serve  their  fathers,  they  should  serve  their  mothers  ;  and  with  the 
same  respect  that  they  serve  their  fathers  they  should  serve  their  prince. 
Unmixed  love,  then,  will  be  the  offering  that  they  make  to  their  mothers, 
unfeigned  respect  the  tribute  they  bring  to  their  prince,  while  towards  their 
fathers  both  these  will  be  combined. 

Finally,  the  child  studies  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  which  is 
divided  into  two  books.  Mr.  Holcombe  thus  summarises  the 
contents  of  the  two  books  : — 

The  first  treats  of  the  principles  of  education,  of  the  duties  xve  owe  our 
ruler,  kindred,  and  fellow  men  ;  of  those  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  in 
regard  to  study,  demeanour,  food,  and  dress  ;  and  gives  many  examples, 
from  early  times  down  to  two  and  a-half  centuries  before  Christ,  of  the 
observance  of  the  lessons  taught  in  the  book,  and  the  good  effects  which 
have  resulted  therefrom.  The  second  book  contains  a  collection  of  the 
wise  sayings  of  eminent  men  who  lived  subsequently  to  200  B.C.,  and  a 
series  of  examples  of  distinguished  persons  which  are  intended  to  show 
the  effects  of  sound  principles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  fountain-head  of 
the  ethical  life  of  China  is  the  sage  Confucius,  and  the 
writings  which  he  is  said  to  have  collected  and  edited. 
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DENMARK. 

Dogmatic  religious  instruction  is  provided  for,  but  not 
Moral  Instruction. 

The  whole  question  of  compulsory  religious  instruction  is  giving  rise 
to  much  controversy  in  Denmark.  The  majority  of  the  nation  still  clings 
to  it,  not  least  because  many  consider  it  necessary  for  moral  training  ;  but 
there  is  an  increasing  feeling  against  it,  although  so  far  there  has  been 
very  little  agreement  as  to  what  should  replace  it. 

How  much  and  how  little  moral  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  hours 
set  apart  for  religious  teaching  is  left  entirely  to  the  individual  school  or 
individual  teacher,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  lessons  depends  chiefly 
on  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Many  teachers,  especially  in  elementary  schools,  emphasise  the  invalu- 
able opportunities  which  this  subject  offers  for  talking,  not  only  to  the 
children,  but  also  with  the  children  about  their  daily  life  and  behaviour, 
and  for  holding  up  ideals  to  them  ;  while  others  seem  to  think  that  the 
same  opportunities  for  moral  influence  present  themselves  in  many  other 
lessons,  especially  history,  reading,  literature,  and  hygiene  (Sadler, 
Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  SchooJs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144). 

Some  hold  that  gymnastics — and  perhaps,  still  more,  free  games — • 
develop  character,  comradeship,  justice,  etc.,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
most  other  school  subjects  ;  others  are  more  sceptical  as  to  their  direct 
moral  value,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  prominent  players  and  excellent 
gymnasts  are  not  necessarily  strong  moral  characters  (ibid.,  p.  152). 
Rewards  and  Punishments. 

The  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
for  many  years  and  is  fast  dying  out  in  secondary  schools,  though  in 
elementary  schools  there  are  still  some  who  believe  it  is  indispensable. 
In  the  Grundtvigian  free  schools  it  has  always  been  considered  by 
teachers  "  a  means  of  education  which  they  would  be  ashamed  of  using." 
Prizes  are  used  much  less  frequently  in  Danish  schools  than  in  certain 
other  countries,  and  most  schools  give  no  prizes  at  all  ;  they  are  usually 
found  to  cause  jealousy  and  bitterness. 

Marks  have  been  abolished  in  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  as 
having  the  same  demoralising  effect  as  prizes  ;  but  the  majority  of  schools 
still  use  them,  partly  because  the  parents  like  to  follow  in  this  way  the 
progress  which  their  children  are  making  (ibid.,  p.  143). 

"Among  advanced  educationists,"  Miss  Fordhammer 
says  in  the  paper  from  which  we  quote,  "  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  feeling  that  the  want  of  rational  training  of  the 
will  and  character  is  a  weak  point  in  Danish  education " 
(p.  140).  A  vigorous  plea  for  definite  Moral  Instruction  is  to 
be  found  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Vice-Director  of  the 
Schools  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Bang,  to  the  First  International 
Moral  Education  Congress. 
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Primary  Education. 

There  is  definite  provision  for  Moral  Instruction  in  all 
grades  of  the  Elementary  School,  as  well  as  provision  for 
such  instruction  in  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Education  Law  of  April  28th,  1882,  defined 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  Primary  Schools, 
and  placed  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  However,  already  by  January 
22nd,  1881,  a  syllabus  of  Moral  Instruction  had  been  drawn 
up  for  Normal  Colleges,  which  resembled  in  its  main  features 
the  one  afterwards  adopted  for  the  Primary  Schools.  In 
both  cases  the  person  who  presented  the  Report  on  which 
the  Syllabuses  were  finally  based  was  M.  Paul  Janet.  The 
proposed  ethical  scheme  for  Normal  Colleges  was  in  sub- 
stance elaborated  by  M.  Marion,  while  Paul  Janet  himself 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  draft  of  the  Primary  Syllabus. 
The  full  material,  containing  also  the  two  very  able  Reports 
by  Paul  Janet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Decrets  et  Arretes 
deliberes  par  le  Conseil  Superieur  de  V Instruction  Publique. 
Sessions  de  1880,  1881  et  1882.  Enseignement  Primaire. 
Premier  Fascicule.  (Janvier  1883).  Paris.  Imprimerie 
Nationale.  1883.  Already,  in  the  session  of  1880-81,  M. 
Marion  had  delivered  lectures  in  the  Higher  Normal  College 
of  Fontenay-aux-Roses  on  Psychology  and  Ethics  as  applied 
to  Pedagogy,  the  ethical  portion  of  which  afterwards  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Lemons  de  Morale,  a  volume  that  has  now 
passed  through  thirteen  editions. 

The  Moral  Instruction  itself  took  root  only  slowly.  The 
teachers  were  unprepared  for  the  new  subject.  A  large 
number  of  manuals  were  immediately  published,  but  these 
did  not  include  any  works  on  method.  Many  of  the  public 
Elementary  Schools  were  still  under  the  control  of  the 
religious  orders  ;  the  teachers,  it  was  contended,  were 
frequently  tyrannised  over,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
clergy ;  and  private  Schools,  conducted  by  religious  orders, 
abounded.  Accordingly,  it  was  only  by  about  1900,  as 
the  volume  Inspection  Academique  for  1900  shows,  that 
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Moral  Instruction  began  to  be  given  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  form  which  the  Moral  Instruction  takes  in  France  is 
in  one  respect  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  complete  religious 
liberty  which  should  prevail  in  a  public  School,  for  duties  to 
the  Deity  form  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  duties  taught. 
Paul  Janet  pleaded  that  it  was  going  far  enough  to  make  the 
moral  teaching  undenominational :  "  Without  entering  into 
controversy  on  this  point,  we  ask  whether  the  separation  of 
non-denominational  morals  from  denominational  morals  is 
not  in  itself  an  important  revolution,  without  further  extend- 
ing the  separation  and  disturbing  the  consciences  and  the 
beliefs  of  men  in  a  sphere  of  thought  which  they  profoundly 
revere,  and  which  appears  to  them  most  august  and  most 
sacred  "  (Premier  Fascicule,  p.  289).  Yet  there  was  special 
pleading  in  this,  for  what  Marion  and  Janet  included  of 
religion  in  the  Syllabuses  was  precisely  the  ardent  theism 
which  they  expound  in  their  own  books,  and  which  probably 
was  favoured  in  the  highly  learned  Conseil  Superieur  de 
1'Instruction  Publique,  which  had  the  final  word  to  say  in  the 
matter.  In  the  last  few  years  this  question  has  reached  a 
critical  stage,  since  a  considerable  number  of  recent  ethical 
manuals  either  altogether  omit  the  references  to  duties 
towards  the  Deity,  or  else  refer  to  them  as  only  affecting  those 
who  hold  supernatural  beliefs.  The  argument  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  theistic  element  appears  unanswerable,  since 
a  great  many  citizens  do  not  hold  supernatural  beliefs,  and 
since,  what  is  even  more  important,  the  reasoning  which 
assigns  the  teaching  of  dogmatic  religion  to  the  various 
churches  demands  that  the  duties  towards  the  Deity  should 
equally  be  left  to  home  or  congregational  instruction.  The 
inclusion  into  the  Syllabus  of  duties  towards  God  was  in 
any  case  pedagogically  unsatisfactory,  for,  while  a  very  few 
authors  introduced  the  theism  in  every  portion  of  the  Moral 
Instruction,  the  large  majority  of  authors  confined  the 
theistic  element  to  three  or  four  pages  at  the  end  of  their 
manuals. 

We  will  now  produce  in  completeness  the  Moral  Instruc- 
tion Syllabus  for  Primary  Schools,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction : — 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  :  OBJECT,  METHOD,  PROGRAMME, 
i.  THE  OBJECT  OF  MORAL  TEACHING. 

Moral  education  differs  radically  both  in  aims  and  essential  charac- 
teristics from  either  intellectual  or  physical  culture. 

The  Aims  and  Essential  Characteristics  of  Moral  Teaching. 

Moral  teaching  is  intended  to  complete  and  bind  together  all  other 
school  teachings  ;  to  elevate  and  ennoble  them,  as  it  were.  While  other 
studies  develop  each  some  special  aptitude,  or  enlarge  the  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  moral  teaching  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  man 
himself,  whether  by  way  of  the  heart,  the  intelligence,  or  the  conscience. 

For  this  very  reason  moral  teaching  moves  in  a  sphere  entirely 
different  from  that  of  other  teaching.  The  force  of  moral  education 
depends  much  less  on  the  exactness  and  logical  interdependence  of  the 
truths  taught  than  on  intensity  of  feeling,  vividness  of  impressions,  and 
the  infectious  earnestness  of  conviction.  Such  education  does  not  aim  at 
instilling  knowledge,  but  at  stimulating  the  will ;  it  appeals  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect.  Being  intended  to  work  on  the 
sensibilities,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  heart  than  from  the  reasoning 
powers.  It  does  not  set  out  to  analyse  all  the  reasons  for  moral  action, 
but  seeks  primarily  to  bring  it  about — not  once,  but  again  and  again, 
until  it  becomes  a  habit  of  life.  In  primary  schools  especially  this  has 
become  not  a  science,  but  an  art — the  art  of  bending  free  wills  in  the 
direction  of  good. 

The  Masters  Part  in  such  Teaching. 

On  the  master,  as  representing  society,  devolves  this  as  well  as  other 
departments  of  education.  Non-clerical  and  democratic  society,  indeed, 
has  the  most  direct  interest  in  all  its  members  being  early  impressed  by 
lessons  they  will  never  forget,  with  a  sense  of  their  dignity,  and  with  a 
not  less  profound  sense  of  their  duty  and  individual  responsibility. 

To  do  this  the  master  does  not  need  laboriously  to  teach  a  theory  of 
morals,  followed  by  its  practical  application,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
children  devoid  of  elementary  notions  of  good  and  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
the  immense  majority  will  come  to  him  having  already  received  a  religious 
teaching  which  familiarises  them  with  the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  the 
author  of  the  universe  and  the  father  of  men,  and  with  the  traditions, 
beliefs,  and  practices  of  some  Christian  or  Jewish  form  of  worship. 
Through  this  special  medium  and  along  its  individual  channels  they 
have  already  received  the  fundamental  notions  of  morality,  eternal  and 
universal.  These  notions,  however,  are  still  in  the  germ  stage,  and 
feeble  in  vitality.  They  have  no  deep  roots  ;  they  are  fleeting  and  con- 
fused ;  a  glimpse  has  been  caught,  but  no  hold  taken  ;  and  so  far  it  is 
the  memory  which  has  been  trained,  rather  than  the  conscience,  which  as 
yet  has  hardly  come  into  use.  Such  notions  are  waiting  to  be  ripened 
and  developed  by  proper  cultivation,  and  it  is  this  cultivation  which  the 
public  teacher  is  about  to  give  them. 
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His  mission  is  therefore  well  defined.  It  is  to  strengthen  these  essen- 
tial notions  of  human  morality,  common  to  all  doctrines  and  necessary  to 
all  civilised  mankind,  and,  by  making1  them  part  of  the  practice  of  daily 
life,  to  implant  them  in  the  souls  of  his  pupils  so  firmly  that  they  may 
never  be  uprooted.  He  can  fulfil  this  mission  without  adhering  to  or  dis- 
senting from  any  of  the  conflicting  beliefs  professed  by  the  various  sects — 
beliefs  which  his  pupils  associate  and  almost  confound  with  the  general 
principles  of  morality. 

He  takes  these  children  as  they  come,   with   their  ideas   and  their 
language,  and  with  the  beliefs  instilled  into  them  by  their  families,  his 
sole  care  being  to  teach  them  to  get  out  of  those  beliefs  whatever  is  most 
valuable  from  the  social  standpoint — that  is  to  say,  lofty  moral  precepts. 
The  Proper  Object  and  the  Scope  of  Such  Teaching. 

Lay  moral  teaching  differs,  therefore,  from  religious  teaching  without 
contradicting  it.  The  teacher  is  neither  a  substitute  for  the  priest,  nor 
for  the  father,  but  joins  his  efforts  with  theirs  to  make  an  upright  man  of 
each  child.  He  should  insist  on  the  duties  uniting  men,  not  on  the 
dogmas  dividing  them.  All  theological  and  philosophical  discussion  is 
obviously  forbidden  him,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  the  age  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  family  and  the  State. 
He  concentrates  all  his  efforts  on  a  problem  of  another  kind  ;  but  none 
the  less  arduous  because  it  is  exclusively  practical — the  problem  of  seeing 
that  all  those  children  serve  an  effectual  moral  apprenticeship. 

Later  on,  when  they  become  citizens,  they  may  be  sundered  by 
dogmatic  opinions,  but  at  least  they  will  agree  in  practice  that  the  aim  of 
life  should  be  as  high  as  possible  ;  that  everything  base  and  vile  should 
be  held  in  abhorrence,  everything  noble  and  generous  in  admiration. 
They  will  all  alike  strive  after  a  fine  sense  of  duty  ;  moral  perfection  will 
be  their  ideal,  whatever  its  attainment  may  cost ;  they  will  have  this  much 
at  least  in  common — a  general  cult  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful, 
which  is  also  a  form,  and  not  the  least  pure  form,  of  religious  feeling. 

2.  METHOD  OF  MORAL  TEACHING. 

Characteristics  of  the  method  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  pupil. — In  order 
that  the  moral  culture,  in  the  sense  spoken  of  above,  be  possible  and 
effected  in  the  Elementary  school,  one  indispensable  condition  has  to  be 
satisfied — the  teaching  must  penetrate  to  the  very  spirit,  and  neither  its 
tone,  its  character,  nor  its  form  should  suggest  an  ordinary  lesson.  It  is 
not  enough  to  provide  the  pupil  with  correct  ideas,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
wise  maxims  ;  sentiments  strong  and  true  enough  should  be  implanted  to 
aid  him  one  day  in  the  struggle  of  life  to  triumph  over  passions  and  vices. 
The  teacher  is  not  supposed  to  fill  the  child's  memory,  but  to  teach  his 
heart,  to  make  him  feel,  by  an  immediate  experience,  the  majesty  of  the 
moral  law.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  means  employed  should  be  unlike 
those  applied  in  science  and  grammar ;  they  should  be  not  only  more 
adaptable  and  more  varied,  but  more  intimate,  more  moving,  more 
practical,  of  a  character  altogether  less  didactic  and  more  serious. 
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The  teacher  cannot  too  often  reflect  that  it  is  his  business  to  mould  the 
moral  sense  of  the  child,  to  sharpen  it,  to  correct  it  sometimes,  to 
strengthen  it  always  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  surest  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teacher  who  has  but  little  time  for  such  an  arduous  task  is 
to  exercise  well,  and  with  extreme  care,  that  delicate  instrument,  the 
conscience.  Let  him  restrict  himself  to  what  is  essential  ;  let  him  remain 
unambitious,  but  clear,  simple,  imperative,  and  persuasive  ;  let  him  pass 
by  developments  which  might  find  their  place  in  a  higher  class.  His 
precise  task  is  to  store  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  child  he  is 
preparing  for  the  life  of  duty  a  sufficiency  of  beautiful  illustrations,  good 
impressions,  sane  ideas,  salutary  habits,  and  noble  aspirations,  so  that 
when  he  leaves  school  he  carries  away  with  his  little  patrimony  of 
elementary  knowledge  an  even  richer  treasure  —  an  upright  con- 
science. 

Characteristics  of  the  method  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  teacher. — The 
most  powerful  example  must  be  the  teacher  himself — in  his  character, 
his  conduct,  and  his  language.  In  teaching  of  this  kind,  what  does  not 
come  from  the  heart  does  not  reach  the  heart.  A  teacher  who  recites 
precepts,  or  talks  about  duty  without  warmth  or  conviction,  is  far  worse 
than  useless — he  is  positively  mischievous.  A  regular  course  of  moral 
teaching,  cold,  dry,  and  commonplace,  does  not  teach  children  morality, 
because  it  does  not  present  it  attractively.  The  simplest  story  in  which 
the  child  can  detect  an  accent  of  seriousness,  or  a  single  sincere  word,  is 
worth  more  than  a  long  series  of  mechanical  lessons. 

On  the  other  hand  (though  there  is  hardly  need  to  insist  upon  this), 
the  teacher  must  avoid,  as  a  positive  sin,  anything  in  his  language  or 
attitude  which  could  conflict  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  his  care,  anything  which  might  even  disturb  their  minds,  or 
betray,  on  his  own  part,  a  lack  of  respect  or  of  reserve  with  regard  to  any 
opinion  whatsoever. 

The  one  obligation  by  which  he  is  bound — an  obligation  compatible 
with  a  respect  for  all  creeds — is  to  supervise,  in  a  practical,  paternal 
manner,  the  moral  development  of  his  pupils  with  as  much  care  as  he 
devotes  to  their  progress  in  lay  studies.  He  must  not  think  he  has  done 
his  duty  to  any  child  unless  he  has  done  as  much  for  the  education  of  his 
character  as  for  that  of  his  intelligence.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  the 
teacher  have  deserved  the  title  of  educator,  and  primary  instruction  the 
name  of  liberal  education. 

3.  PROGRAMME  OF  MORAL  TEACHING. 
Children's  Section  (5  to  7   Years). — Moral  Teaching. 
Very  simple  conversations,  introduced  into  all  exercises,  both  in  class 
and  recreation. 

Short  poems  explained  and  learned  by  heart.  Short  moral  tales 
orally  told,  and  followed  by  questions,  to  try  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
and  ascertain  whether  the  children  have  understood.  Short  songs. 

Special  care  must  be  given  by  the  mistress  to  children  in  whom  she 
has  noticed  any  defect  or  the  signs  of  any  vice. 
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Elementary  Course  (7  to  g  Years). — Moral  Teaching. 

Familiar  talks,  reading  with  explanations  (stories,  examples,  precepts, 
parables,  and  fables).  Learning  by  heart. 

Practical  exercises  tending  to  apply  the  moral  teaching  in  the  class 
itself:— 

1.  By  individual   observation  of  characters.     (Take  account  of  the 
children's  natural  tendencies,  so  as  gently  to  correct  their  faults,  or  bring 
out  their  good  qualities.) 

2.  By  the  intelligent  application  of  school  discipline  as  a  means  of 
education.     (Distinguish  carefully  between  a  failure  in  duty  and  the  mere 
breaking  of  a   rule.     Show   the   connection   between   the  fault  and   its 
punishment.     In   the   management   of  the  class  give  an  example  of  a 
scrupulous  spirit  of  justice.     Inspire  a  horror  of  tale-bearing,  dissimula- 
tion, and   hypocrisy.     Put  truthfulness  and   straightforwardness   before 
everything,  and,  therefore,  never  discourage  children  from  speaking  their 
minds,  nor  from  making  complaints  and  requests.) 

3.  By  constantly  appealing  to  the  child's   own   feeling  and   moral 
judgment.     (Make   the   pupils   often  the  judges   of  their  own  conduct. 
Make  them  estimate  moral  and  intellectual  effort,  especially  in  their  own 
case  and  in  that  of  others.     Manage  to  let  them  talk  and  act,  feeling  sure 
of  leading  them  eventually  to  discover  for  themselves  their  errors  and 
wrong-doing.) 

4.  By  correcting  crude  notions — popular  prejudices  and  superstitions  ; 
belief  in  witches,  in  ghosts,  and  in  the  influence  of  certain  numbers  ; 
unreasoning  fears,  etc. 

5.  By  making   the  children  themselves  observe  facts.     On  occasion 
make  them  feel  the  sad  consequences  of  the  vices  of  which  they  some- 
times   see    instances — drunkenness,    idleness,   disorder,    cruelty,    brutal 
appetites,  etc. — inspiring  them  as  much  with  compassion  for  the  victims  of 
the  evil  as  with  horror  of  the  evil  itself.     Similarly,  by  way  of  concrete 
examples  and   appeals  to   the  children's  actual  experience,  proceed   to 
initiate   them   in   moral   emotions.     Imbue    them,  for  instance,    with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  universal  order  of  being  and  with  religious 
sentiment,  by  making  them  contemplate  fine  natural  scenery.     Imbue 
them  with  charitable  sentiments,  by  pointing  out  to  them  some  case  of 
distress  to  relieve,  or  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  discreetly  rendering 
some  practical   act  of   charity.     Arouse   sentiments   of   gratitude    and 
sympathy,    by  relating    some    courageous    action,    or  by  a  visit  to  a 
charitable  institution,  etc. 

Middle  Course  (9  to  n  Years). — Moral  Teaching. 
Talks,   reading  with  explanations,    practical    exercises.     The    same 
style  of  teaching  as  before,   with  rather  more  method  and   exactness. 
Arrange  the  lessons  and  readings  in  such  a  way  as  to  omit  no  important 
point  of  the  following  programme  : — 

I. 

The    child   in    the  family.     Duties    to  parents    and  grandparents. — 
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Obedience,  respect,  love,  gratitude.  Help  parents  with  their  work ;  tend 
them  in  sickness  ;  come  to  their  aid  in  old  age. 

Duties  of  brothers  and  sisters. — To  love  one  another  ;  the  elder  to 
protect  the  younger  ;  the  effect  of  example. 

Duties  towards  servants. — Treat  them  with  courtesy  and  kindness. 

The  child  at  school. — Diligence,  docility,  industry,  good  manners. 
Duties  to  the  master.  Duties  to  companions. 

Patriotism. — France,  her  greatness  and  her  misfortunes.  Duties  to 
one's  country  and  to  society. 

II. 

Duties  to  one's  self. — The  body  ;  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  temperance. 
Dangers  of  intemperance  :  weakening  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  will, 
and  ruined  health.  Gymnastics. 

Material  possessions. — Economy  ;  avoidance  of  debt  ;  disastrous  effects 
of  the  passion  for  gambling ;  do  not  become  too  fond  of  money  or  of 
making  it ;  wastefulness  ;  avarice.  Industry  (the  duty  of  not  wasting 
time,  the  obligation  on  all  men  to  work,  the  nobility  of  manual  labour). 

The  soul. — Truthfulness  and  sincerity  ;  never  tell  a  lie.  Personal 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Modesty  :  do  not  be  blind  to  your  own  defects, 
Avoid  pride,  vanity,  coquetry,  and  frivolity.  Be  ashamed  of  ignorance 
and  idleness.  Courage  in  danger  and  misfortune  ;  patience,  and  the 
spirit  of  initiative.  The  dangers  of  anger. 

Treat  animals  kindly ;  never  cause  them  needless  suffering.  The 
Loi  Grammont,  and  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Duties  to  others. — Justice  and  charity  (do  not  do  to  others  what  you 
would  not  have  them  do  to  you  ;  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by). 
To  do  no  harm  to  the  life,  the  person,  the  goods,  or  the  reputation  of 
another.  Kindness  and  brotherliness.  Toleration,  respect  for  the  beliefs 
of  others.  Intemperance  leads  gradually  to  the  violation  of  all  duties  to 
others  (idleness,  violence,  etc.). 

N.B. — Throughout  this  course  the  teacher  begins  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  conscience,  of  moral  law  and  duty.  He  appeals  to  the  senti- 
ment and  idea  of  duty,  and  to  the  sentiment  and  idea  of  responsibility  ;  he 
does  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  them  theoretically. 

III. 

Ditties  to  God. — The  teacher  is  not  bound  to  give  a  lesson  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  teaching  which  he  should  give  to  all 
indiscriminately  is  confined  to  two  points  : — 

First,  he  teaches  his  pupils  that  the  name  of  God  must  not  be  taken  in 
vain.  With  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  and  a  Perfect  Being  he  closely 
associates  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  ;  and  he 
accustoms  each  child  to  feel  this  respect  for  the  conception  of  Divinity, 
even  when  it  is  presented  to  him  in  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of 
his  own  religion. 

Afterwards,  and  without  troubling  about  the  special  tenets  of  the 
various  religious  bodies,  the  teacher  concentrates  on  making  the  child 
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feel  and  understand  that  the  first  homage  he  owes  to  the  Deity  is 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  to  him  by  his  conscience  and 
reason. 

Higher  Course  ( n  to  ij  Years J. — Moral  Teaching. 

Talks,  readings,  practical  exercises,  as  in  the  two  preceding  courses. 
This  course  also  comprises,  in  a  regular  series  of  lessons  the  number  and 
order  of  which  may  be  varied,  elementary  instruction  in  morality  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  in  social  morality,  as  outlined  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Family. — Duties  of  parents   and   children,  mutual  duties  of 
masters  and  servants,  esprit  defamille. 

2.  Society. — Necessity    for    and    advantages    of   society.     Justice    a 
condition  of  every  society.     Solidarity  and  human  brotherhood.     Intem- 
perance gradually  destroys  those  sentiments,  by  destroying  the  source  of 
the  will  and  of  individual  responsibility. 

Applications  and  extensions  of  the  idea  of  justice,  respect  for  life  and 
for  human  liberty,  respect  for  property,  respect  for  a  promise  made,  respect 
for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  another.  Uprightness,  equity,  loyalty, 
delicacy.  Respect  for  opinions  and  beliefs. 

Applications  and  extensions  of  the  idea  of  charity  or  fraternity.  Its 
various  degrees,  the  duty  of  benevolence,  of  gratitude,  of  toleration,  of 
mercy,  etc.  Devotion  the  highest  form  of  charity ;  show  that  there  is 
room  for  it  in  every-day  life. 

Patriotism. — Man's  duty  to  his  country  (obedience  to  law,  military 
service,  discipline,  devotion,  faithfulness  to  the  flag).  Taxation  (con- 
demnation of  all  fraud  against  the  State).  Suffrage  (it  is  a  moral 
obligation  ;  it  should  be  free,  conscientious,  disinterested,  and  enlightened). 
Rights  corresponding  to  these  duties  :  freedom  of  the  individual,  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  to  work,  freedom  of  association.  A  guarantee  of 
universal  security  of  life  and  property.  The  nation  the  sovereign  power. 
Explanation  of  the  motto  of  the  Republic  :  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity." 

In  each  of  these  chapters,  in  the  course  of  social  morality,  the  pupil 
must  have  pointed  out  to  him,  without  entering  upon  metaphysical 
discussions  : — 

1.  The  difference  between  duty  and  self-interest,  even  when  they  seem 
to  overlap — that  is  to  say,  the  imperative  and  disinterested  nature  of  duty. 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  written  law  and  the  moral  law,  the  one 
fixing  a  minimum  of  regulations  imposed  by  society  on  its   members, 
infringement  of  which  carries  certain  stated  penalties,  the  other  imposing 
on  everyone  through  the  privacy  of  his  conscience  a  duty  which  he  is  under 
no  constraint  to  fulfil,  but  in  which  he  cannot  fail  without  a  feeling  of 
guilt  towards  himself  and  towards  God. 

A  ministerial  order,  dated  January  iSth,  1887,  determines 
how  frequently  the  Moral  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  week  to  all  children  in  the  elementary,  middle, 
and  superior  divisions  of  the  Primary  School : — 

There  will  be  given  every  day  in  the  Elementary  Course  at  least  one 
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lesson,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  talk  or  an  appropriate  reading, 
will  be  devoted  to  Moral  Instruction  ;  in  the  Superior  Course  this  lesson 
will  be  as  much  as  possible  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  Ethical 
Syllabus. 

As  a  rule,  the  instruction  is  given  from  8.30  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 
Frequently  the  children  of  the  various  courses  are  grouped 
together  for  Moral  Instruction,  and  sometimes  the  children  of 
the  last  two  courses  receive  the  ethical  teaching  in  common. 

The  aim  of  the  Moral  Instruction  given  in  France  is  well 
summed  up  by  Sendler  and  Kobel : — 

Instruction  in  morals  occupies  a  special  plane.  Its  aim  is  to  make  of 
the  children  good  men,  good  citizens,  and  good  members  of  a  family.  It 
takes  no  cognisance  of  creed.  It  is  designed  to  serve  equally  all  convic- 
tions, and  around  all  creeds  it  is  expected  to  weave  a  unifying  bond — • 
humanity  (p.  286).  ( Ubersichtliche  Darstellu ng  des  Volkserziehungsivesens 
der  europaischen  und  aussereuropdischen  Kulturvolker,  vol.  i.) 

Time-tables  for  the  use  of  teachers  also  outline  the  portion 
of  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  each  month,  the  last  two  months 
being  assigned  to  recapitulation.  There  are  no  officially 
prescribed  manuals. 

We  give  a  sample  scheme  of  a  lesson  : — 

GRATITUDE. 

Plan  of  lesson. — Definition  of  Gratitude.  Speak  of  gratitude  towards 
parents,  teachers,  and  benefactors.  Contrast  it  with  ingratitude.  Show 
how  gratitude  is  a  duty,  and  point  out  how  detestable  is  ingratitude. 

Speak  of  the  satisfaction  experienced  in  repaying  a  kindness  received, 
and  of  the  loving  and  powerful  bond  formed  between  men  by  gratitude. 
Examples  from  school  life. 

Summary. — All  benefits  received  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  gratitude. 
Ingratitude  is  detestable  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  gives  the 
soul  a  real  joy. 

Maxim. — The  heart  has  also  its  memory,  its  name  is  gratitude  ; 
ingratitude  is  a  sort  of  treason. 

Poems  for  recitation  and  readings. — "The  Child  and  the  Old  Blind 
Man"  (Guyau,  Lecture  Coumnte)  ;  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The 
Villager  and  the  Snake"  (La  Fontaine). 

Exercise. — Relate  or  put  into  prose  one  of  the  above  fables  (Carr6, 
Traite  de  Pedagogic  Scolaire,  p.  397). 

The  following  is  the  Syllabus  for  Civic  Instruction  which, 
according  to  the  ministerial  order  of  January  i8th,  1887,  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  history  and  geography  lessons  (Les 
Nouveaux  Programmes, pp.  28-9)  :— 

Patriotic  ideas  to  be  aroused  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson  by 
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very  simple  explanations  of  words,  such  as  citizen,  soldier,  army,  native 
land,  commune,  canton,  department,  nation,  law,  justice,  police,  etc. 

Very  simple  ideas  about  the  organisation  of  France :  The  citizen — his 
duties  and  rights  ;  compulsory  school  attendance,  military  service,  taxes, 
universal  suffrage.  The  Commune— tins  Mayor,  the  municipal  council. 
The  Department—  the  Prefect,  the  Departmental  Council.  The  State — 
the  legislative  power,  the  executive  power,  justice. 

More  explicit  ideas  about  the  Political,  Administrative,  and  Legal 
Institutions  of  France. 

The  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Senate,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Law  ;  Central,  Departmental,  and  Municipal 
Administration  ;  various  Authorities  ;  Civil  and  Penal  Justice  ;  Public 
Instruction — its  various  degrees  ;  Police  Force  and  Army. 

The  French  language  lessons  are  utilised  for  temperance 
purposes  to  some  extent.  In  the  Elementary  Course  we  read : 
"  Some  dictations  regarding  drinking  habits  and  their  repul- 
siveness  and  dangers."  In  the  Middle  Course  the  Syllabus 
says :  "  Sometimes  take  for  the  subject  the  results  of  excessive 
drinking";  and  in  the  Superior  Course:  "Sometimes  take  for 
subject  the  dangers  and  effects  of  excessive  drinking." 

The  History  Syllabus  suggests  no  model  treatment,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Belgian  History  Syllabus,  except  that 
universal  history  is  taken  in  the  Higher  Course: — 

Very  simple  ideas  on  General  History  :  the  Ancient  World — Egypt, 
the  Jews,  Greece,  Rome  ;  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times — great 
events,  studied  with  particular  reference  to  their  influence  on  French 
history. 

Hygiene  and  temperance  are  also  dealt  with  under 
Elementary  Science. 

It  should  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  there  still  exists  a 
considerable  proportion  of  private  Schools,  that  attendance  at 
School  is  not  as  rigorously  enforced  as,  for  instance,  in 
Germany,  and  that,  while  the  higher  limit  of  School  age  is 
thirteen,  children  may,  under  certain  conditions,  leave  at 
eleven,  incredible  as  it  may  seem. 

Discipline,  etc. 

Children  are  inspected  as  to  cleanliness ;  and  in  every 
standard  such  topics  as  feeding,  clothing,  the  care  of  the 
body  and  of  clothes,  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  class  or 
otherwise. 

We  extract  a  few  of  the  regulations  which  bear  on  the 
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hygiene  of  the  School,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the 
children: — 

The  Class-Room  should  be  white-washed  or  washed  every  year,  and 
kept  constantly  clean  and  healthy.  It  should  be  swept  and  watered  every 
day  ;  the  air  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  windows  should  be 
open,  even  in  winter  time,  during  the  pauses  between  the  classes. 

Teachers  are  forbidden  to  receive  any  description  of  present  from  their 
pupils,  or  from  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

The  only  punishments  which  teachers  may  inflict  are:  Bad  marks, 
reprimands,  partial  deprivation  of  playtime,  keeping  in  after  school 
(under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher),  temporary  exclusion. 

This  last  punishment  must  not  continue  for  longer  than  three  days, 
and  notice  of  it  should  be  immediately  given  to  the  parents  of  the  child, 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  to  the  school  inspector. 

A  longer  suspension  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Academy. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Teachers  are  also  forbidden  to  address  their  pupils  in  the  second  person 
singular.  (Appendix  B  to  Article  27  of  the  Decree  of  January  i8th,  1887.) 

Higher  Primary  Schools  for  Boys. 

The  Higher  Primary  Schools  are  intended  either  for  a 
general  course  of  three  years,  or  else  the  second  and  third 
years  are  devoted  to  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural 
education.  The  children  entering  must  possess  the  Certificat 
d'Etudes,  or  an  equivalent  certificate,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  completion  of  the  age  of  eleven.  Throughout 
the  three  years,  including  the  specialised  sections,  one  hour  a 
week,  broken  up  where  practicable  into  two  half-hours,  is 
devoted  to  Moral  Instruction.  As  a  rule,  the  headmaster  is 
supposed  to  give  this  instruction.  Want  of  space  prevents 
us  quoting  the  excellent  Programme,  which  occupies  eight 
closely-printed  pages. 

The  programme  of  studies  also  includes  civic  instruction, 
hygiene,  common  law,  and  political  economy. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Girls. — From  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  thirteen  Moral 
Instruction  does  not  appear  among  the  subjects  in  the  time 
table.  The  succeeding  year  one  hour  is  devoted  to  Ethics 
and  Philosophy ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Ethics  occupies  one 
hour  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Psychology  applied  to 
Ethics  and  Education  absorbs  two  hours  weekly. 
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Here  is  the  Syllabus  for  the  age  of  fourteen  : — 

PRACTICAL  ETHICS. 

The  Course  of  Practical  Ethics  aims  to  stimulate  reflection,  to 
enlighten  and  strengthen  the  emotions,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in  the 
moral  life.  It  will  be  thus  a  preparation  for  theoretical  Ethics  and  for 
psychology.  This  latter  course,  though  systematic  and  comprehensive, 
will  be  illustrated  by  readings  and  recitations,  and  enlivened  by  the  active 
part  which  the  pupils  will  be  invited  to  take.  For  instance,  with  this  end 
in  view,  a  very  short  summary  could  be  dictated  at  each  lesson,  which 
would  furnish  the  matter  for  the  following  lesson. 

It  is  desirable  that  Head  Mistresses  themselves  should  undertake  the 
Practical  Ethics  Course. 

I.  The  Family. — Necessity  for  and  benefits  of  the  family  life.     Duties 
of  children  and  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants.     Part 
played  by  women  and  girls  in  the  family  life.     Mutual  respect  in  the 
family.     The  spirit  of  solidarity  in  the  family. 

II.  Society. — Necessity    for    and    the    benefits    of    the     social     life. 
Solidarity. 

(1)  Justice. — Respect  for  the  lives,  liberty,  honour,  and  reputation 
of  our  fellows.     Calumny   and    slander.      Respect  for  the  beliefs, 
opinions,  and  feelings,  etc.,  of  our  fellows.     Respect  for  property, 
agreements,  and  promises.     Honesty.     Equity. 

(2)  Charity. — Beneficence,  alms,  other  means  of  helping.     Kind- 
ness.— Devotion.      Goodwill.      Politeness.      Friendship.—  Duties    of 
friends.     Kindness  in  the  child  and  the  young  girl.     Duties  towards 
animals. 

III.  One*s  Native  Country. — Idea  of  native  land.     Patriotism.     The 
State. — Constitution  and  laws.     The  Duties  of  Citizens. — Obedience  to 
the  laws,  military  service,  taxes,  and  the  ballot.     Duties  of  Nations  to 
each  other. — War,  Duty  of  women  in  time  of  war. 

IV. — Personal  duties.  —  Duties  towards  the  body.  Temperance.1 
Duties  in  relation  to  material  -wealth. — Work.  Duties  towards  the  soul. — 
Sincerity,  strength  of  mind,  dignity,  and  moral  beauty.  Moral  Perfection 
and  Self-culture.  The  female  virtues. 

V.  Religious  Duties. — The  part  played  by  religious  sentiment  in 
Morality.  Moral  sanctions.  The  relation  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  future  life  and  God.  Tolerance.  (Plan  d' Etudes des  Jeunes 

Filles,  pp.  41-3.) 

That  for  the  age  of  fifteen  : — 

THEORETICAL  ETHICS  AND  NOTIONS  .OF  HISTORY. 

I. 
Conscience  and  the  idea  of  duty. 


1  Alcoholism:   Effects   of  drink:  criminality,   suicide,  accidents  at  work, 
uries  caused  by  drink 
hat  drink  costs  France. 


Injuries  caused  by  drink,  to  the  race,  the  family,  society,  and  the  country. 
W* 
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The  part  played  in  the  moral  life  by  feeling,  by  interest,  and  by  the 
desire  for  happiness.  Virtue. 

Moral  responsibility.     Moral  sanctions. 

The  idea  of  right.     The  individual  and  his  principal  rights. 

II. 

The  great  moral  ideas  and  the  great  moralists  ;  reading  and  com- 
mentary on  selected  passages  from  their  works. 

The  Classic  Moralists. 

Socrates  :  The  unwritten  law  ;  the  family  ;  work  ;  providence. 
Plato  :  The  thought  of  the  ideal ;  justice  ;  punishment. 
Aristotle  :  Virtue  and  happiness  ;   friendship  ;   the  practical  virtues  ; 
education. 

The  Stoics  :  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius ;  duty,  liberty,  strength  of 
mind,  love  of  mankind. 

Modern  Moralists. 

Montaigne,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Nicole :  selected  passages. 

Moral  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  right,  justice,  tolerance. 

Kant  :  The  moral  imperative  ;  respect  ;  moral  personality ;  lying ; 
the  beliefs  necessarily  implied  in  the  moral  life. 

Moral  Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century :  Humanity,  Solidarity. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  56-7.) 

And  that  for  the  age  of  sixteen  : — 

PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  ETHICS  AND  TO  EDUCATION. 
This  course  has  for  its  object  neither  scientific,  rational,  nor  meta- 
physical psychology,  properly  so-called,  but  psychology  considered  as  a 
study  of  the  inner  life,  in  its  bearings  on  conduct  and  education. 

I.  Conscience. — Conscience  and  reflection.     The  part  played  by  reflec- 
tion and  impulse  in  ordinary  life  ;  possible  abuse  of  reflection  and  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

II.  Different  Aspects  of  the  Inner  Life.—  The  heart,  the  character,  and  the 
mind,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  faculties  of  the  soul  ;  feeling,  will, 
and  intellect. 

Relations  between  heart  and  character,  heart  and  mind,  and  character 
and  mind. 

III.  The  Heart. — Inclinations,  passions,  and  emotions. 

(1)  Personal  Inclinations. — Needs:    Place  of  emotions,  movement, 
and  curiosity.     Self-love  and  egoism.     Pride  and  vanity.    Coquetery. 
Ambition.     Cupidity. 

(2)  Sympathetic  Inclinations.— Sympathy  as  the  inclination  which 
attaches  us   to  others.     Friendship.     Family  affection.     Patriotism. 
Well-doing. 

(3)  Higher  Inclinations. — Feeling   for  truth  ;    cultivation   of   this 
feeling.     /Esthetic  sentiment ;  cultivation  of  this  sentiment ;  dangers 
to  be  avoided  in  this.     The  moral  sentiment.     The  religious  senti- 
ment. 
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Note. — Observe  the  characteristics,  and  describe  the  effects  of  these 
different  inclinations  with  the  help  of  biographical  examples. 

(4)  The  Development  of  the    Inclinations.  —  Complex  Inclinations 
(Example:  Patriotism). — Moral  imitation  and  infection.     Diversity 
of  individual  natures. 

(5)  Passions. — Inclinations  are  naturally  impulsive  and  self-centred. 
The  birth  and  development  of  a  passion  ;  the  ruin  it  causes  in  the 
soul.    How  it  is  possible  to  prevent,  by  watchfulness,  the  development 
of  a  passion  to  which  one  is  inclined. 

(6)  The  Emotions. — Pleasure  and  pain  ;  joy  and  sadness  ;  moderate 
pleasure  stimulates  activity  ;  violent  pleasures  enervate  and  render 
effeminate.     Moderate  pain  awakens  and  sharpens  activity ;  excessive 
sorrow  paralyses  it ;  dangers  of  extreme  sensitiveness.     Happiness  ; 
in  what  degree  it  depends  upon  ourselves. 

IV.  Character. 

(1)  Character,  in  the  Wide  Sense  of  the  Term— The  Moral  Physiog- 
nomy of  Every  Individual. — Various  classes  of  characters  :  the  intel- 
lectual, the  sensitive,  the  impulsive  type.     Balanced  characters. 

(2)  Character,  in  the  Narrow  Sense  of  the  Word —  Varying  Degree  of 
Energy  and  Will  Power. — Building  up  of  the  will.     The  perfect  will, 
as  self-command  and  moral  liberty.     Self-culture  and  the  reform  of 
one's  disposition. 

(3)  Habits. — The  formation  and  power  of  habits.     Their  effects  on 
the  inclinations,    the  emotions,   and   the  will.     Does  the  whole  of 
education  consist,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  giving  a  child  good  habits  ? 
Habits  and  principles.     Convictions. 

V.  The  Mind. 

(1)  Qualities  and  Defects  of  the  Mind. — The  deductive   and   the 
ingenious  mind.     The  positive  mind.    The  abstract  mind.    The  well- 
balanced  and  the  ill-balanced  mind.     Common-sense. 

(2)  The  Senses. — Sensation  and  images.     The  art  of  seeing  and 
hearing.     Drawing  and  Music. 

The  Memory. 

The  law  of  the  association  of  ideas  with  each  other,  of  ideas  and 
images  with  the  feelings  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  activities  on 
the  other. 

Imagination  in  general  and  creative  imagination.  Means  of  culti- 
vating and  guiding  the  imagination.  Fiction  and  the  ideal. 

(3)  The  Intellectual  Faculties  Properly  So-called: 
Abstraction  and  generalisation. 

Reasoning  ;  reasoning  and  proof  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Reasoning  and  proof  in  the  physical  sciences. 

The  Reason.  The  primary  truths  or  axioms  of  the  reason  ;  the 
part  they  play  in  the  distinction  between  the  false  and  the  true.  The 
speculative  and  the  practical  reason.  Reason  the  cord  of  communica- 
tion between  minds.  Belief  in  reason  as  a  condition  of  a  liberal 
education. 
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(4)  Education  of  the  Mind. — Transition  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  facts  to  general  ideas.     Proper  balance  of  the  mind. 
Means  of  cultivating1  the  mind — reading,  conversation,  observation, 
study  of  the  sciences,  personal  reflection. 

(5)  Expression  :  Spoken  and  Written   Word.—  Connection  between 
language  and  thought.     The  relation  between  the  style  and  the  mind 
of  a  writer. 

(6)  Errors. — Causes    of    error.     False    associations  ;     prejudices  ; 
influence  of  the  passions  ;  routine  ;  the  combative  mind.     Logical 
and  moral  rules  to  guard  against  error. 

VI.  Conclusion. 

Influence  of  physical  conditions  on  the  moral  constitution,  and  vice 
versa.  The  independence  of  the  soul  in  its  highest  reaches.  Spiritualism 
and  materialism  ;  differences  arising  from  these  in  the  conception  of  the 
destiny  of  man  and  the  conduct  of  life.  (Ibid.,  pp.  71-3.) 

Boys. — There  are  altogether  twelve  grades.  Infant 
Classes,  Preparatory  and  Elementary  Division,  grades  X. 
to  VII.  ;  Secondary  Division  proper,  grades  VI.  to  III.  ; 
Higher  Secondary  Division,  grades  II.  and  I.  ;  and,  in 
addition,  separate  classes  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
besides  a  special  Mathematics  Class. 

The  grades  thus  outlined  stand,  in  regard  to  Moral 
Instruction,  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  Lower  and  the 
Higher  Primary  Schools.  In  the  Infant  Division  the  teaching 
of  morals  has  no  specific  time  allotted  to  it ;  very  simple 
ethical  talks  are  supposed  to  accompany  the  instruction 
generally. 

In  the  Preparatory  and  Elementary  Division,  Moral  and 
Civic  Instruction  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  French,  History,  and  Geography,  and  the 
general  direction  is  thus  phrased  for  the  first  three  years  : 
"  Short  ethical  readings  or  stories,  followed  by  questions 
tending  to  elicit  their  meaning."  Grade  VII.  deals  with 
Civics  "and  the  moral  ideas  attached."  Looking  through 
the  various  Syllabuses  connected  with  the  second  division 
there  are  only  traces  of  ethical  treatment,  which  grow  ever 
fainter  as  the  seventh  grade  is  reached. 

In  the  Syllabuses  of  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the 
Secondary  Division  there  are  no  explicit  references  to  Moral 
Instruction,  and  the  various  Syllabuses  of  History,  Geography, 
and  French  are  almost  designedly  non-ethical.  Separate 
Moral  Instruction,  one  hour  a  week,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  two 
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half-hours,  is  given  in  the  highest  Secondary  classes— grades 
IV.  and  III. — of  which  the  following  are  the  Syllabuses  : — 

GRADE  IV. 

Readings,  recitations,  systematic  talks  calculated  to  strengthen  feelings 
favourable  to  moral  development  and  to  discourage  contrary  tendencies. 

Sincerity. — Candour  and  the  spirit  of  deception.  Truth  and  falsehood. 
Being  and  appearing.  Hypocrisy. 

Cottrage. — The  brave  man  and  the  coward.  Energy  and  sloth. 
Perseverance  and  capriciousness.  Courage  in  resisting  suffering  and 
pleasure.  Courage  in  disagreeing  with  others  out  of  respect  for  one's 
conscience.  The  courage  of  acknowledging  one's  faults.  Moral  weakness. 

Moral  sensitiveness. — Disgust  for  coarse  pleasures. 

Honesty. — Theft,  fraud,  and  injustice.  Respect  for  appointments.  The 
honesty  of  the  schoolboy. 

Kindness. — Affection  for  parents,  for  brothers. 

Fellowship. — Friendship.  Politeness.  Pity  and  cruelty.  Generosity. 
Kindness  towards  animals. 

Self-culture. — The  feeling  of  moral  dignity  as  distinguished  from  a 
point  of  honour.  Self-control.  Strength  of  character  and  disinterestedness. 
The  inward  authority  of  conscience  and  respect  for  consistency.  The  man 
of  duty.  (Plan  d' Etudes dans  les  Lycees  et  Colleges  de  Gargons,  pp. 

59-60.) 

GRADE  III. 

Readings,  recitations,  and  systematic  talks  suitable  for  inculcating  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  aims  of  man  in  society. 

Solidarity. — The  action  and  reaction  of  individuals  upon  each  other. 
That  which  the  individual  receives  from  society.  The  repercussion  of  his 
actions  in  his  social  environment.  The  duties  of  solidarity.  The  duties 
created  by  the  education  one  receives. 

Justice  and  social  fellowship.  The  rights  of  the  individual.  Liberty  of 
thought.  Tolerance.  Mutual  aid. 

The  Family. — Social  and  moral  function  of  the  family. 

The  Profession. — The  social  and  moral  obligation  to  work.  Professional 
work  as  a  social  function.  Professional  virtues.  The  spirit  of  initiative 
and  combination. 

The  Nation. — The  idea  of  one's  native  land.  Education  in  patriotism. 
Patriotic  sentiments  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  professional  duties. 

The  State  and  the  Law. — Legality.  The  functions  of  the  State. 
Democracy  and  the  principles  of  1789. 

Humanity. — The  relation  of  nations  to  each  other :  international 
justice.  Human  civilisation. 

Individual  Liberty  and  Social  Discipline.— -The  good  citizen.     (Ibid., 

P-  79-) 

In  addition,  both  grades,  in  the  lessons  devoted  to  Latin, 
deal   with   "ethical   readings  and   thoughts  extracted  from 
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Latin  authors";  Grade  III.  deals  with  Civics  under  the 
heading  of  History,  and  with  Common  Law  under  a  separate 
heading.  Explicit  references  to  ethical  aspects  in  such 
subjects  as  History,  Literature,  or  Geography,  are  avoided 
in  an  almost  studied  manner. 

In  the  Higher  Secondary  Division  the  only  provision  of 
an  ethical  character  is,  in  connection  with  Latin,  "ethical 
readings  and  thoughts  extracted  from  Latin  authors,"  which 
is  repeated  in  Grade  I.,  where  there  are  two  other  references 
of  this  type,  besides  some  provision  for  Civic  Instruction. 

The  separate  classes  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  have 
the  following  Syllabus  in  common,  except  that  the  second 
Class  also  deals  with  "The  psychological  conditions  of  the 
moral  life": — 

The  aim  and  Nature  of  Morality. 

The  data  of  conscience  :  obligation  and  sanction. 

Motives  of  conduct  and  the  aims  of  human  life  :  pleasure,  sentiment, 
and  reason.  Personal  interest  and  general  interest.  Duty  and  happi- 
ness. Individual  perfection  and  human  progress. 

Personal  morality :  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Virtue  and  vice. 
Personal  dignity  and  moral  autonomy. 

Domestic  morality :  the  moral  nature  and  the  social  function  of  the 
family.  Authority  in  the  family. 

Social  morality  :  right,  justice,  and  charity.     Solidarity. 

Rights  :  respect  for  individual  life  and  liberty. 

Property  and  work.     Freedom  of  thought. 

Civic  and  political  morality  :  The  Nation  and  the  Law.  The  Country. 
The  State  and  its  functions.  Democracy  ;  civic  and  political  equality. 

N.B. — The  professor  will  insist,  as  much  with  regard  to  personal  as 
to  social  morality,  on  the  dangers  of  drink  and  its  physical,  moral,  and 
social  effects,  moral  degradation,  deterioration  of  the  race,  poverty, 
suicide,  and  crime.  (Ibid.,  p.  159.) 

However,  the  Philosophy  Class  introduces,  under  the 
heading  of  History  and  Geography,  what  may  be  considered 
a  further  instalment  of  Moral  Instruction  :— 

General  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilisation.  Armed  peace. 
Alliances.  Importance  of  economic  interests.  Imperialism. 

Respect  for  human  personality  :  abolition  of  slavery  and  servitude. 
Humanising  of  penal  legislation. 

Religious  liberty  :  suppression  of  State  religions. 

Political  liberty  :  representative  administration  ;  the  principal  forms  of 
government. 
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The  constitution    of   democratic    government :    the    right    to   vote ; 
universal  suffrage  ;  education  of  the  people  ;  military  service. 
Social  doctrines  and  working-class  legislation.     (Ibid.,  p.  165.) 

Considering  now  the  Secondary  Education  of  Boys  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  Report,  it  appears  far  from  satisfactory. 
Moral  Instruction  forms  no  part  of  grades  VI.  and  V.,  and  the 
two  remaining  grades  have  only  one  hour  a  week  allowed  for 
this  subject.  Moreover,  even  this  hour  is  largely  spent  on 
an  ethics  (sane  and  beautiful  in  a  way)  which  does  not  grapple 
in  a  virile  manner  with  the  innumerable  temptations  which 
beset  the  student  at  school  and  after  he  leaves  school.  The 
meaning  of  industry,  of  chastity,  of  sobriety,  of  the  right  use 
of  leisure,  of  good  companions ',  of  economic  justice,  of  civic  and 
social  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  the  relations  of  life  specially 
treated  of  in  the  Primary  School,  receives,  apart  from  drunken- 
ness, no  adequate  attention.  In  the  present  writer's  opinion, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  allow  in  the  Secondary  Time 
Table  five  half-hours  to  Moral  Instruction,  and  devote  most 
of  that  time  to  a  preparation  of  the  students  for  the  social  life 
into  which  they  are  about  to  enter.  A  profounder  treatment 
of  the  Primary  Syllabus  rather  than  a  semi-philosophical 
discussion  of  ethical  problems  is  badly  needed  in  the  French 
Secondary  Schools.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  treat- 
ment of  History,  Geography,  and  Literature  which  would 
consciously  apply  ethical  and  universal  standards,  and  be 
guided  primarily  by  the  idea  of  continuous  and  progressive 
human  and  moral  development.  Nor  should  civics,  hygiene, 
and  the  elements  of  law  and  political  economy  be  taught  as 
mere  information  and  without  a  full  recognition  of  their 
profound  ethical  import. 

Normal  Schools  for  Teachers. — Men  and  Women. 

Training  Colleges  form  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
national  system  of  education.  Students  have  to  spend  three 
years  in  these  Schools,  of  which  the  first  two  are  devoted  to 
general  culture,  and  the  last  one  to  direct  pedagogical  studies 
and  training.  In  the  first  two  years  Psychology,  Ethics,  and 
their  application  to  Education  have  two  hours  a  week  allotted 
to  them.  The  first  year  Psychology  is  studied  and  the 
second  year  Ethics.  The  following  is  the  new  Ethics 
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Syllabus  (1905),  which  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  one 
published  in  1881,  notably  in  the  omission  of  the  section 
referring  to  sanctions,  which  included  "  higher  sanctions  :  the 
future  life  and  God  "  :— 

Morality. — Its  aim  and  utility. 
Conscience. — The  idea  of  duty. 

The  striving  after  the  moral  good. — The  diversity  and  relative  value  of 
goods. 

The  power  of  man  over  himself. — Value  of  the  human  personality  ; 
feeling  of  harmony  between  the  conscience  and  the  nature  of  thing's  ; 
possibility  of  happiness  and  progress. 

Part  played  by  the  ideal  in  the  idea  and  in  the  practice  of  the  moral 
good. 

Virtue  and  happiness. 

The  individual  life  and  its  duties,  individual  dignity,  sentiment  of 
honour,  uprightness  of  mind,  balanced  disposition,  uprightness  of 
character,  moral  energy. 

Family  life  and  its  duties,  function  of  the  family  in  the  social  organism, 
its  moral  basis,  its  constitution,  its  members,  the  solidarity  and  obligations 
that  it  implies,  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  the  family. 

The  social  life  and  its  duties,  the  concept  of  the  organisation  of  societies, 
relations  of  men  to  each  other,  solidarity. 

Professional  duties  :  their  special  importance. 

The  social  effects  of  private  and  domestic  virtues.  The  idea  of  right 
as  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  duty.  The  various  rights  of  man  in  the 
family  and  in  society.  Justice.  Respect  for  the  human  person,  respect 
for  the  honour  of  others,  respect  for  the  products  of  work.  The  principle 
of  property.  Capital  and  labour.  Respect  for  contracts  and  promises. 
Respect  for  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  others.  Religious  and  philosophic 
liberty.  Tolerance. 

Moral  and  social  insufficiency  of  strict  justice,  the  accidents  of  birth, 
physical  and  intellectual  inequalities,  the  accidents  of  education  and  of 
life.  Social  fraternity  as  inspiring  the  development  of  the  idea  of  justice. 
Private  charity,  charitable  institutions. 

National  life  and  its  duties.  How  a  society  is  at  the  same  time  a 
nation.  The  idea  of  the  nation  and  one's  native  land.  Its  moral  basis. 

The  solidarity  of  generations,  the  national  spirit. 

National  defence,  the  army,  compulsory  military  service,  military 
discipline,  courage. 

The  State  :  its  origin,  its  function,  the  basis  of  public  authority. 

Various  forms  of  this  authority.  The  republican  form  :  its  principle, 
its  superiority. 

National  sovereignty.     Democracy  :  the  &lite  in  the  democracy. 

Laws:  their  moral,  social,  and  national  basis. 

Duties  of  citizens  :  obedience  to  the  laws,  taxes,  the  suffrage,  etc. 

Social  necessity  for  penal  laws. 
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Rights  of  citizens  :  individual  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
worship,  liberty  of  work,  liberty  of  combination. 

Political  rights. 

The  dangers  of  arbitrary  rule,  dangers  of  anarchy. 

The  idea  of  humanity.  Duties  and  rights  of  nations.  (Plan  d' Etudes 

des  Ecoles  Normales  Primaires  dy  Instituteurs  et  d'fnstituf rices,  pp. 

5-6.) 

The  third  year's  normal  work  is  concerned  principally 
with  pedagogy,  and,  though  ethics  plays  an  important  part, 
there  are  no  lectures  on  ethics  as  such.  Moral  education 
figures  largely,  and  we  select,  for  quotation,  the  following 
paragraphs,  only  noting  that  in  the  men's  Colleges  Common 
Law  and  Political  Economy,  and  in  both  men's  and  women's 
Colleges  Hygiene,  are  taught : — 

Moral  education  :  What  it  consists  in.  Means  which  the  School 
offers  for  this  education. 

The  awakening  and  development  of  the  conscience  in  the  child. 

The  love  of  truth.  The  necessity  for  developing  it.  Why  the  child  is 
deceived  or  lies. 

How  to  develop  the  feelings  of  affection  and  kindness  in  children. 

Differences  of  temperament  and  character.  In  what  degree  education 
can  modify  these. 

The  idle  child.  The  passionate  child.  The  sullen  child.  Considera- 
tion of  the  means  the  educator  can  use  to  improve  these  children. 

The  importance  of  habits  in  education. 

School  discipline  :  General  principles  on  which  it  should  be  based. 
The  way  in  which  these  manifest  themselves  in  the  rules,  customs,  and 
sanctions  of  the  school. 

How  to  reconcile  the  necessity  for  discipline  and  for  obedience  with 
the  duty  of  developing  the  personality  of  the  child. 

Critical  survey  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  used  in  Primary 
Schools.  (Ibid.,  p.  43.) 

Another  important  point  is  to  make  the  teachers  in  training  under- 
stand that  discipline — which  is  a  part  of  education  and  very  essential  for 
the  formation  of  good  habits — is,  however,  not  the  whole  of  education  ; 
that  with  the  school  discipline,  which  rules  and  regulates  the  corporate 
school  life,  there  should  be  also  opportunity  for  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  master's  personality,  and  for  the  spontaneous  and  free  development  of 
character  in  the  child.  It  is  to  be  impressed  that  the  child  should  never 
become  a  cipher  nor  the  school  a  mechanism,  even  if  a  perfect  one. 
Normal  students  should  be  trained  to  observe  the  very  various  characters 
of  the  children,  to  find  out  what  particular  motive  each  most  easily  is 
actuated  by,  what  hold  and  influence  can  be  kept  on  a  child  by  means  of 
his  very  tastes  ;  it  should  be  pointed  out  what  part  the  students  can  take 
in  the  children's  recreations,  allowing  great  freedom  of  action  to  the 
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pupils  and  yet  watching  occasions  for  giving  useful  advice  or  a  friendly 
reprimand.  Thus  the  student  should  leave  the  practising  school  filled 
with  respect  for  the  child  and  its  own  characteristic  development.  (Ibid., 
P-  73-) 

Literature. 

From  the  commencement  the  market  was  flooded  with 
manuals,  few  of  them  of  poor  quality  and  most  of  them 
resembling  each  other  startlingly  as  to  essentials,  as  much 
nearly  as  do  the  various  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms.  A 
diligent  search  has  not  revealed  any  books  on  method  ;  nor 
has  the  present  writer  been  able  to  trace  more  than  one  or 
two  volumes  which  exclusively  concern  themselves  with 
Moral  Education,  and  he  has  not  met  with  any  books 
which  specially  discuss  the  problem  of  Moral  Instruction, 
or  with  such  as  exclusively  deal,  say,  with  kindness  to 
animals  or  with  the  family  life,  if  we  omit  books  on 
temperance.  Many  works,  as  our  chapters  have  shown, 
contain  admirable  remarks  concerning  method  ;  but  there 
are  no  systematic  treatises  on  this  subject.  Nor  do  there 
appear  to  be  any  teachers'  handbooks  approaching  Hack- 
wood's  book  with  regard  to  completeness  or  schematic 
presentation.  Perhaps  one  of  Bancal's  books  is  an  example 
of  an  attempt  in  that  direction  ;  and  Cure's  Sommaires  de 
Lemons  de  Morale  comes  even  nearer  to  systematic  treatment  ; 
but  even  here  we  have  a  compromise  between  a  reading  book 
and  a  teacher's  manual.  The  skeleton  of  a  scheme  is  visible 
in  most  Moral  Instruction  books,  since  they  ordinarily  contain 
questions,  problems,  readings,  and  summaries  ;  but  further 
the  books  do  not  go. 

Another  feature  to  be  noticed  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
rigid  gradation,  connection  of  lessons,  and  fulness  of  treat- 
ment. As  a  rule  two  years'  work  is  treated  of  together,  and 
not  seldom  the  lessons  are  intended  for  the  Elementary  and 
Middle  Course  combined,  or  for  the  Middle  and  Higher 
Course  together.  Yet  when  one  considers  that  the  books 
usually  consist  of  some  sixty  lessons,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
occupy  an  ordinary  half-hour  each,  and  that  they  are  meant 
to  supply  material  for  400  to  800  lessons,  one  can  imagine 
the  plight  of  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  the  lessons  are  not 
linked  together,  and  each  separate  lesson  is  supposed  to  be 
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remembered  by  means  of  a  resume.  Finally,  the  matter 
offered  is  not  only  scanty,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  originality 
of  treatment  in  the  various  authors.  One  has  only  to 
examine  in  the  older  manuals  a  subject  such  as  Kindness 
to  Animals  or  The  Ethics  of  Voting,  and  one  is  appalled  at  the 
poverty  and  uniformity  of  outlook  and  insight.  As  we 
compare  books  by  different  authors  the  corresponding 
chapters  almost  reflect  each  other  as  in  a  mirror,  or  rather 
only  repeat  in  picturesque  language  what  the  Syllabus  drily 
states.  Richness  of  thought  is  absent.  What  is  seen  by  the 
authors  is  seen  clearly  and  justly  ;  but  very  little  is  seen. 

The  manuals  are  mostly  written  in  the  form  of  lively 
conversations,  usually  between  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
School  life,  the  life  around,  and  the  family  life,  are  heavily, 
dramatically,  and  wisely  laid  under  contribution.  These 
books  make  it  evident  that  Moral  Instruction  manuals  can  be 
interestingly  and  effectively  written. 

The  spirit  which  animates  the  manuals — if  we  except 
the  latest  ones — is  easily  defined.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Great  Revolution,  with  its  splendid  results,  is  lauded  to 
the  skies  ;  on  the  other,  its  attainments  are  regarded 
as  the  upper  limit  of  achievement,  and  Manchesterism — 
or  working  hard  under  a  competitive  system — is  accepted 
as  final  and  ideal.  The  poor  we  shall  always  have  with  us  ; 
and  if  that  seems  a  harsh  doctrine,  the  belief  in  another 
world,  where  everything  will  be  righted,  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Apart  from  quite  recent  books,  there  is  no  looking 
forward,  no  hope  in  a  bright  future  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
no  idea  that  innumerable  social  and  political  reforms  are 
possible,  and  should  be  compassed.  The  writers  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  middle  classes,  and  to  have  made 
propaganda  for  and  preached  a  middle-class  capitalistic 
ideal  which  allowed  of  no  large  political  or  economic 
changes. 

The  most  modern  manuals  have  gone  right  to  the 
other  extreme.  So  intense  is  the  interest  of  these  books  in 
the  future  that  the  old  homely,  effective,  concrete  presentation 
is  in  danger  of  being  driven  aside  in  favour  of  ardent  collec- 
tivist  preaching.  Evidently,  modern  manual-writers  are  as 
yet  dominated  to  such  an  extent  by  the  new  conditions  that 
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little  intellectual  and  imaginative  force  is  left  to  reduce  the 
complicated  notions  to  simplicity.  A  few  years  will  probably 
cause  the  new  doctrines  to  be  dressed  in  the  old  attractive 
clothes — the  only  clothes  which  appeal  to  children.  Certainly 
the  most  brilliant  of  modern  manuals,  Jules  Payot's  Cours  de 
Morale  is  not  only  full  of  profound  thoughts,  but  also  aims 
at  concrete  presentation. 

If  Manchesterism  inspires  the  political  and  economic  views 
of  the  older  writers,  the  philosophical  faith  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  acceptance  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
German  thinker  Kant.  And  with  this  philosophical  faith 
is  connected  a  pronounced  theism,  which  is  conceived  as 
partly  forming  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  partly  its  crown 
in  a  hereafter  where  the  just  and  the  unjust  shall  receive  their 
respective  rewards.  The  startling  feature  in  this  respect  is 
that,  while  the  argument  from  design  in  nature  is  constantly 
appealed  to,  neither  Darwin  nor  his  theories  are  ever  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  this  connection.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  theistic  references  are  usually  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  short  chapter  of  about  four  pages 
which  deals  with  duties  towards  the  deity,  and  that  in  the 
recently-written  manuals  the  theistic  portion  is  either  omitted 
or  is  treated  from  a  serious,  but  non-theological,  point  of  view. 

The  general  ideal  is  also  surprisingly  narrow  in  the  older 
books.  We  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  dogged  way  in  which 
the  serious  problems  of  chastity,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  avoided.  We  would  restrict  ourselves 
to  repeating  what  we  stated  in  Chapter  II.,  that  the  moral 
life  is  narrowly  conceived,  and  that  science,  art,  and  nature 
are  practically  overlooked. 

The  one  quality  most  needed  in  French  writers  of  ethical 
manuals  is  that  of  freedom,  independence,  largeness,  and 
boldness  of  thought — i.e.,  doing  justice  to  the  richness  of 
life  and  reality. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  elucidation  of  the  last  seven  Commandments  occupies, 
in  the  Catechisme  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  eight,  out  of  189,  pages ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  interpretation  is  the  usual  one,  except 
that  much  is  simplified. 
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In  the  evening  the  child  is  supposed  to  examine  himself 
as  to  the  sins  committed  against  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himself.  The  last  two  classes  of  sins  are  thus  summed  up: — 

Towards  Our  Neighbour. — Hard  judgments,  contempt,  hate,  jealousy, 
desire  for  vengeance,  quarrelling,  rage,  oaths,  injuries,  slander,  teazing, 
false  tale-bearing,  injury  to  others'  possessions  or  reputation,  bad  example, 
back-biting,  want  of  respect,  of  disobedience,  of  charity,  of  zeal,  and  of 
faithfulness. 

Towards  Ourselves. — Vanity,  human  respect,  lying,  impure  thoughts, 
desires,  words,  and  actions  ;  intemperance,  anger,  impatience,  useless  and 
sensual  life,  idleness  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  our  position.  (Catechisme 
>  P-  M-) 

The  missing  of  good  opportunities  and  positive  good 
deeds  is  not  referred  to.  Good  resolutions  are  insisted  on: — 

From  the  present  moment  I  renounce  all  sin  and  all  occasion  of  sin 

I  have  sinned  much  in  thoughts,  in  words,  and  in  actions  :  I  am 

guilty,  I  am  guilty,  I  am  very  guilty  (ibid.,  p.  16). 

Jesus  is  stated  to  have  been  "gentle,  humble,  chaste, 
zealous,  patient,  charitable,  and  resigned"  (ibid.,  p.  7);  and 
these  virtues  the  child  is  told  to  imitate.  Justice,  self-respect, 
social  and  civic  duties,  as  all  but  passive  virtues,  do  not 
appear  in  this  list  of  moral  qualities. 

None  of  the  broader  interpretations  of  the  Austrian 
Catechism  are  to  be  found  in  this  book.  We  are  simply 
told  :— 

Jesus  Christ  has  established  only  one  Church,  outside  which  no 
salvation  can  be  found  (p.  95). 

Only  the  phrase  "  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty  "  is  explained  as  being  figurative. 

The  love  of  one's  neighbour  is  thus  defined  : — 
To  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  is  to  desire  and  procure  for  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  benefits  as  for  ourselves  ;  and  by  the  name  of 
neighbour  we  must  understand  every  human  being,  our  enemies  included 
(p.  no). 

Society,  and  especially  the  State,  are,  perhaps,  never 
mentioned  in  the  volume,  if  we  disregard  a  pronouncement 
against  civil  marriages.  The  fourth  Commandment,  which 
ordinarily  includes  magistrates  and  other  authorities,  deals  in 
this  case  only  with  inferiors  and  superiors.  Health,  science, 
art,  joy,  progress,  social  good  and  strenuousness,  are  not 
touched  upon. 
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As  a  comprehensive  statement  we  will  quote  in  full  the 
Rules  for  the  Day  : — 

How  is  the  day  to  be  sanctified? 

The  way  to  sanctify  the  day  is  to  regulate  all  our  actions  with  a  view 
to  pleasing  God. 

What  does  a  good  Christian  do  on  waking  in  the  morning? 

A  good  Christian,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying,  "Oh,  God,  I  dedicate  my  heart  to  you." 

How  ought  he  to  rise  ? 

He  ought  to  rise  promptly  and  dress  himself  with  modesty. 

What  should  he  do  when  he  is  dressed  ? 

When  he  is  dressed  he  should  go  on  his  knees  and  say  the  morning 
prayer. 

What  should  he  do  after  the  morning  prayer  ? 

He  should  apply  himself  to  the  work  which  his  position  requires. 

In  what  spirit  should  he  apply  himself  to  his  work? 

He  should  apply  himself  to  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  penitence  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

How  does  a  good  Christian  sanctify  his  meals  ? 

A  good  Christian  delivers  up  a  short  prayer  before  and  after  his  meals, 
and  observes,  while  eating,  the  rules  of  temperance. 

At  what  moment  of  the  day  should  he  say  the  Angehis? 

He  should  say  the  Angelus  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the 
evening,  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells. 

What  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  recreation  and  relaxation  ? 

There  are  two  principal  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  recreation 
and  relaxation  :  the  first  is  never  to  play  any  but  honest  and  permitted 
games  ;  the  second  is  not  to  play  them  beyond  a  reasonable  time. 

What  should  be  avoided  in  conversation  ? 

One  should  avoid  speaking  evil  of  one's  neighbour,  and  say  nothing 
contrary  to  religion,  truth,  or  decency. 

If  one  is  tempted  to  offend  God,  what  should  one  do  ? 

Confidently  approach  God  and  ask  for  grace  not  to  succumb  to  the 
temptation. 

If  one  succumbs  to  a  temptation,  ought  one  to  be  discouraged? 

No  ;  if  one  succumbs  to  temptation,  one  ought  not  to  be  discouraged, 
but  at  once  ask  pardon  of  God  and  resolve  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to 
confession. 

If  one  suffered  some  trouble  or  affliction,  what  should  one  do  ? 
Accept  it  with  resignation  as  an  expiation  of  sins,  and  offer  it  to  God, 
saying,  as  our  Lord  did,  Thy  will  be  done  and  not  mine. 
How  ought  one  to  conclude  the  day  ? 

One  should  finish  the  day  with  evening  prayer  and  with  an  examina- 
tion of  one's  conscience. 

How  should  one  behave  in  going  to  bed  ? 

Undress  modestly,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commend  oneself 
to  God  (ibid.,  pp.  187-9). 
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Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  volume  deals  with  universal 
ethics.  The  companion  volume,  Petit  Manuel  des  Cate- 
chismes,  which  had  appeared  by  1906  in  221  editions,  contains, 
probably,  not  much  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  universal 
ethics.1 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

The  Catechisme  ou  Elements  a" Instruction  Religieuse  et 
Morale  a  I'usage  des  Jeunes  Israelites,  which  is  a  small 
volume  authorised  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  France,  tells  us 
what  ethical  views  French  Jews  hold.  Of  the  thirteen 
articles  of  faith,  there  is  only  one  that  refers  to  ethical 
matters — namely,  the  one  which  states  that 

God  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  wicked  (p.  7). 

We  will  extract  now  a  number  of  short  passages  bearing 
on  universal  ethics  : — 

We  possess  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil  (p.  23). 
We  ought  to  practise  the  good  from  the  sole  motive  of  pleasing  God  and 
satisfying  our  conscience  (p.  27).  Does  God  punish  children  for  their 
parents'  faults,  or  parents  for  their  children's  faults  ?  No,  God  only 
punishes  the  guilty  (p.  27).  Thus  do  our  sages  teach  :  the  just  of  all 
nations  have  their  portion  in  the  blessings  of  the  future  life  (p.  40).  Make 
a  summary  of  the  duties  referred  to  in  the  Decalogue.  The  duties  are 

To   respect   our   parents;   to   respect  the  life,  the  honour,  and   the 

possessions  of  our  fellows  ;  to  be  chaste  and  pure  in  our  actions,  words, 
and  thoughts  ;  to  pay  homage  to  truth,  and  to  abstain  from  all  lying ; 
lastly,  to  banish  from  our  hearts  all  cupidity  and  covetousness  (p.  43). 
Repentance  is  true  and  sincere  when  it  is  not  deferred,  and  when  it 
prevents  us  from  sliding  back,  even  though  we  possess  the  power,  the 
means,  and  the  opportunity  of  again  committing  wrong  (p.  75).  What 
does  the  law  command  us  to  do  for  our  fellows  ?  To  utilise  every  means 
and  to  profit  by  every  opportunity  to  be  useful  to  men,  and  to  practise 
towards  them  all  the  works  of  charity.  What  do  you  call  works  of 
charity  ?  That  which  every  man  is  bound  to  do  for  his  neighbour,  out  of 
a  sentiment  of  fraternal  Jove,  and  without  any  self-interested  motives. 
Which  are  the  principal  works  of  charity  ?  (i)  To  visit  the  sick  ;  (2)  To 
render  the  last  service  to  the  dead  ;  (3)  To  pay  ransom  for  prisoners  ; 
(4)  To  assist  the  poor,  either  by  lending  them  money,  or  by  giving  them 
alms  ;  (5)  To  offer  hospitality  ;  (6)  To  reconcile  those  who  are  divided  ; 

1  "  It  is  usual  [in  France]  to  learn  the  text  of  the  catechism  by  heart, 
questions  and  answers "  (p.  54).  "  The  teaching  of  the  catechism  was 
continued  in  French  public  schools  down  to  1882,  when  its  place  was  taken 
by  moral  and  civic  instruction"  (p.  55).  (Rev.  E.  Myers,  in  Sadler's  Moral 
Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.) 
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(7)  To  console  the  afflicted  ;  (8)  To  plead  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and  to 
defend  the  weak  to  whom  justice  is  refused.  What  do  you  mean  by  these 
words :  neighbour,  brother,  fellow  ?  Religion  demands  that  we  apply 
these  names  to  all  men  without  distinction.  What  consequences  result 
from  this  principle  ?  That  we  are  bound  to  do  our  duty  towards  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  Does  the  hatred  which  our 
neighbour  feels  towards  us  dispense  us  from  being  just  and  kind  to  him  ? 
No,  the  law  of  God  obliges  us  to  be  just  and  kind  to  both  friend  and 
enemy  (pp.  86-8).  Which  is  the  best  means  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  vice,  and  of  making  the  practice  of  virtue  easy  ?  It  is  to  acquire, 
from  childhood  onwards,  the  habit  of  conquering  our  passions,  of  regulating 
our  natural  inclinations,  of  moderating  our  desires,  and,  above  all,  to  fly 
evil  company  and  only  be  happy  in  the  society  of  the  wise  and  the  good 
(p.  96). 

The  love  of  knowledge  and  of  science  is  specially  com- 
mended in  the  Catechism,  and  in  this  respect  the  volume  is 
almost  unique  among  religious  manuals  of  an  orthodox  type. 
However,  there  is  no  gradation,  no  development,  no  delicate 
insight,  nor  is  there  a  grip  of  modern  social,  political, 
and  economic  life.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  106  pages  is 
devoted  to  universal  ethics. 
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The  separate  kingdoms  and  principalities  have  separate 
legislation  in  matters  of  education,  and  accordingly  it  is 
difficult  to  survey  what  is  being  done  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  moral  training.  However,  allowing  for  slight 
differences,  there  is  practical  unanimity.  Definite  Moral 
Instruction  is  given  nowhere  in  the  schools,  and  religious 
instruction  is  given  everywhere.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  or  Bremen,  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the 
teaching  of  religion  ;  in  others,  as  in  Prussia,  teachers  are 
now  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the 
children  whom  they  teach.  In  all  schools — at  least  in  the 

1  Further  details  regarding  Moral  Education  in  Germany  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Sadler's  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  where  there  is  a 
Report  by  the  present  writer  about  Boys'  Schools,  and  one  by  Miss  J.  D. 
Montgomery  on  Girls'  Schools. 
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Protestant  Schools,  and  generally  in  the  lower  grades — it  is 
the  ordinary  teacher  who  gives  the  religious  instruction. 

In  Prussia — by  far  the  largest  of  the  German  States 
(thirty-seven  out  of  sixty  million  inhabitants  for  the  whole  of 
Germany  in  1905)  and  the  State  with  which  we  shall  more 
particularly  concern  ourselves — the  official  attention  paid 
to  morally  influencing  the  children,  so  far  as  published,  may 
be  said  to  approach  nil.  The  Allgemeine  Bestimmungen  thus 
define  the  object  of  the  religious  instruction  : — 

The  end  of  the  evangelical  religious  teaching  is  the  initiation  of  the 
children  into  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  into  the 
beliefs  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  the  children  may  become  capable  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  themselves  and  take  a  living  part  in  the 
religious  services  and  in  the  life  of  the  Church  (p.  7). 

In  over  two  pages  of  matter  dealing  with  religious 
instruction  the  following  is  the  sole  reference  to  ethics  : — 

The  teacher  is  to  tell  the  biblical  stories  in  language  closely  approach- 
ing that  of  the  Bible,  to  develop  them  in  agreement  with  their  religious 
and  ethical  content  in  a  manner  which  should  influence  the  spirit  and  the 
heart  of  the  child,  and  make  the  stories  bear  fruit  (p.  8). 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  Principles  of  Religious 
Education  (p.  57),  "the  principal  function  of  the  German 
School  is  officially  declared  to  be  the  making  of  God-fearing, 
patriotic,  self-supporting  citizens." 

Four  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction  in 
the  Primary  School,  except  in  the  middle  and  upper  sections 
which  have  one  class  only,  where  five  hours  are  thus  absorbed. 
In  addition,  religious  instruction  enters  in  other  ways,  more 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  German  and  History. 

As  our  guide  to  religious  instruction  we  take  Armstroff, 
Evangelisches  Religionsbuch  fur  die  Hand  der  Schiller, 
722,000  copies  of  which  have  been  printed.  The  book 
contains  : — 

Prayers,  biblical  history,  church  history,  Bible  knowledge,  the  holy 
land,  catechism,  book  of  biblical  quotations,  psalms,  the  Christian  year, 
order  of  divine  service,  list  of  Pericopen,  and  church  hymns  (title  page). 

The  volume  consists  of  402  pages.  The  prayers  occupy 
some  four  pages.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  stories  are 
recounted  in  simple  language,  and  the  church  history  is 
plainly  but  interestingly  told.  In  Luther's  Catechism  some 
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four  pages,  and  in  the  book  of  biblical  quotations  about  ten 
pages,  deal  with  the  last  seven  Commandments.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  prayers,  five  make  casual  references  to  right  conduct,  and 
one  reference  is  definite.  The  biblical  stories  are  accompanied 
by  cross-references,  elucidations,  and  summaries,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  notes  is  not  infrequently  ethical.  The 
vast  quantity  of  matter  to  be  learnt  excludes,  however,  any 
special  attention  to  morals,  for  the  latter  would  require,  if 
adequately  treated,  as  much  time  as  the  more  definitely 
religious  instruction. 

Since  Luther's  Small  Catechism  is  the  basis  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  Germany,  we  will  quote  the 
whole  of  the  last  seven  Commandments  from  that  Catechism. 
We  will  use  for  that  purpose  the  English  translation  con- 
tained in  "  Luther's  Small  Catechism  "  as  published  in  the 
United  States : — 

THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth. 

What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  despise  our  parents 
and  superiors,  nor  provoke  them  to  anger,  but  honour,  serve,  obey,  love, 
and  esteem  them. 

THE  FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  hurt  nor  harm  our 
neighbour  in  his  body,  but  help  and  befriend  him  in  every  bodily  need. 

THE  SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
W^hat  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  live  chaste  and  pure  in 
words  and  deeds,  and  husband  and  wife  each  love  and  honour  the  other. 

THE  SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  take  our  neighbour's 
money  or  property,  nor  get  it  by  false  wares  or  false  dealing,  but  help 
him  to  improve  and  protect  his  property  and  living. 

Tnii  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 
What  is  meant  by  this  ? 
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Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  falsely  belie,  betray, 
backbite,  nor  slander  our  neighbour,  but  excuse  him,  speak  well  of  him, 
and  put  the  best  construction  on  all  he  does. 

THE  NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  craftily  seek  to  gain 
our  neighbour's  inheritance  or  home,  nor  to  get  it  by  a  show  of  right,  but 
help  and  serve  him  in  keeping  it. 

THE  TENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor 
his  maid-servant,  nor  his  cattle,  nor  anything  that  is  his. 

What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

Answer. — We  should  fear  and  love  God,  and  not  estrange,  force,  or 
entice  away  from  our  neighbour  his  wife,  servants,  or  cattle,  but  urge 
them  to  stay  and  do  their  duty. 

What  does  God  say  of  all  these  commandments  ? 

Answer. — He  says  :  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  them  that  hate  me  ;  and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

W^hat  is  meant  by  this  P 

Answer. — God  threatens  to  punish  all  who  transgress  these  command- 
ments ;  therefore,  we  should  fear  his  wrath,  and  do  nothing  against  such 
commandments.  But  he  promises  grace  and  every  blessing  to  all  who 
keep  these  commandments  ;  therefore,  we  should  love  and  trust  in  him, 
and  gladly  do  according  to  his  commandments  (pp.  6-8). 

In  some  editions  of  Luther's  Catechism  the  Command- 
ments are  elaborated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  as  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  the  elucidations  is  the  same  as 
that  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms,  we  need 
not  enter  into  details.  For  instance,  in  Dr.  Bachman's 
book,  which  has  now  appeared  in  eighty-six  editions, 
Luther's  short  catechism  is  expanded  into  eighty-two  pages, 
quotations  from  the  Bible  occupying  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  space.  Of  these  eighty-two  pages  eight  refer  to  the 
last  seven  Commandments. 

For  teachers  there  exist  larger  works  on  the  Catechism. 
A  work  which  is  much  respected  is  that  of  Dr.  Staude,  Der 
Katechismusunterricht.  In  the  first  volume  of  150  pages 
which  deals  with  the  Commandments,  seventy-two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  last  seven  Commandments  ;  but,  surprisingly 
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enough,  nothing  material,  either  as  regards  matter  or  spirit, 
is  added  in  this  book  to  what  the  ordinary  Catechisms  say. 

Another  class  of  book  is  specially  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  be  confirmed.  Dr.  Richter's  Leitfaden 
des  Konfirmanden-Unterrichts  is  excellent  in  its  way.  The 
twenty-one  pages,  out  of  121,  devoted  to  the  ethical  Com- 
mandments are  bright,  and,  to  some  extent,  modern. 

The  best  glossary  on  Luther's  Small  Catechism  is  Luther's 
Large  Catechism  ( Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Grosser  Katechismus ). 
Out  of  204  pages,  fifty-seven  are  devoted  to  the  last  seven 
Commandments.  The  style  is  racy  and  vigorous,  to  the 
verge  of  harshness,  if  not  brutality.  Especially  the  common 
people  receive  a  plentiful  share  of  condemnation. 

Whilst  it  is  understood  in  a  general  way  that  the  religious 
lesson  and  the  history  lesson  should  draw  attention  to  ethical 
problems,  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  reading-book  alone 
where  a  calculable  and  considerable  ethical  element  enters  in 
the  German  School.  The  history  lessons  are  almost  barren 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher 
has  to  transmit  so  much  knowledge  that  he  has,  as  a  rule,  no 
time  for  ethical  reflections  ;  secondly,  the  history  lesson  is 
conceived  as  strengthening  patriotic  feelings,  and  these 
are  imagined  to  consist  in  a  fervent  worship  of  the  ruling 
House,  past  and  present ;  and,  thirdly,  the  numerous  patriotic 
poems  and  songs  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of  any  definite 
ethical  content.  The  reading-books,  however,  follow  very 
much  the  same  ethical  lines  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
They  often  commence  with  a  religious  section,  and  they 
contain  sections  on  human  life  and  on  nature. 

Here  is  a  full  Syllabus  of  a  reading-book  consisting  of 
three  volumes,  which  was  introduced  recently  in  the  schools 
of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  : — 

Vol.  I.,  second  and  third  school  year:  A.  Home  and  School. — (i)  Day 
and  Night  ;  (2)  School  ;  (3)  Parents  and  Sisters  and  Brothers  ;  (4)  A 
Child's  Duties  ;  (5)  The  Child— Play  and  Fun.  B.  Folklore.—  Chiefly 
ethical  pieces.  C.  The  Child  and  God. — Twenty  passes.  D.  The  Seasons. 
E.  Farm  and  Garden.  F.  Woods  and  Meadows.  G.  Life  in  Village  and 
Town.  H.  All  Sorts  of  Stories.— Chiefly  Folklore.  J.  Home  Pictures. 
K.  Pictures  from  German  History.  Vol.  II.,  fourth  and  fifth  school  year  : 
A.  Pictures  from  Human  Life. — (i)  Home  and  Native  Place  ;  (2)  Our 
Duties  ;  (3)  Work  and  Life.  B.  Mankind  and  God.  C.  The  Seasons. 
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D.  Geographical  Pictures.— (i)  Native  Place;  (2)  The  Fatherland  ;  (3)  From 
Afar.  E.  Popular  Tales  and  Legends.  F.  The  History  of  our  People. 
Vol.  III.,  sixth  to  eighth  school  year:  A.  Pictures  from  Human  Life. — 
(i)  Parents  and  Children  ;  (2)  At  Home  and  Abroad  ;  (3)  Healthy  Body 
— Healthy  Soul  ;  (4)  Human  Duty  and  Human  Dignity  ;  (5)  The  World 
of  Labour  and  of  Commerce  ;  (6)  Economics  ;  (7)  War  and  Peace  ;  (8) 
On  the  Sea.  B.  God  and  Eternity. — Forty-one  pages  :  (i)  Always  with 
God  ;  (2)  Guilt  and  Atonement ;  (3)  Death  ;  (4)  The  Church  To-Day.  C. 
The  Life  of  Nature. — (i)  The  Love  of  Nature ;  (2)  The  Knowledge  of 
Nature.  D.  Geographical  Pictures. — (i)  Native  Place  and  Country;  (2) 
From  Far  Away  ;  (3)  Our  Colonies  ;  (4)  Astronomy.  E.  Our  Country's 
History. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen,  and  further  details  would 
strengthen  the  interpretation,  that  German  teachers  have 
many  opportunities  of  developing  ethical  themes.  On  this 
side  the  best  ethical  work  of  the  School  is  shown,  and,  if  the 
results  are  somewhat  meagre,  it  is  because  the  ethical  influence 
is  neutralised  in  the  religious  lesson  and  in  the  history  lesson  ; 
but  more  even  because  there  exist  no  valuable  hints  for  authors 
how  to  select  their  stories  and  for  teachers  how  to  utilise  the 
material  proffered. 

A  book,  the  title  and  date  of  which  promise  much, 
Pfeifer's  Ethik  in  der  Volksschule,  1907,  registers  an  improve- 
ment in  an  ethical  direction,  but  it  dwells  still  altogether  too 
much  in  clouds  of  abstraction  and  sentimentality. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Small  Catechism  of  the  diocese  of  Breslau  (Kleiner 
katholischer  Katechismus)  is  typical  of  the  Small  Catechisms 
generally,  only  that  the  lists  of  virtues  and  vices  are 
enumerated.  Here,  too,  negative  morals  are  condemned, 
though  throughout  the  Catholic  manuals  and  the  instructions 
for  confession  (see  section  dealing  with  the  United  States) 
the  negative  side  is  alone  emphasised.  The  text  says  : — 

We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  abstaining  from  sin  ;  we  ought 
diligently  to  endeavour  to  become  virtuous  and  perfect  (p.  33). 

Deharbe's  Small  Catechism,  which  contains,  besides 
prayers  and  instructions  for  confession,  251  questions  and 
answers,  contains  no  special  features. 

The  Large  Catechism  of  the  diocese  of  Breslau  stands 
ethically  somewhat  above  the  average  ;  but  in  this  case  also 
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the  usual  sets  of  virtues  and  vices  are  quoted  without 
comment.  Twelve  pages  out  of  147  pages  deal  with  the 
last  seven  Commandments,  as  against  thirty-seven  pages 
devoted  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Christian  rule  of  life  is 
also  given. 

Deharbe's  Large  Catechism  falls  perhaps  below  the 
average  with  regard  to  liberal  and  ethical  sentiments.  Of 
105  pages  seven  and  a-half  are  devoted  to  the  last  seven 
Commandments.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  short  Church 
history,  with  severe  criticisms  on  Luther,  and  bitter  in  tone 
throughout. 

In  Roman  Catholic  manuals  for  advanced  scholars  one 
portion  of  the  manual  is  usually  devoted  to  conduct,  and  the 
several  portions  are  often  separately  published  for  higher 
schools.  A  sample  of  this  is  Dreher's  well-known  book.  It 
contains  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  duties  towards  God,  our 
fellow-men,  and  the  Church,  with  a  philosophical  introduction. 
Classic  writers  are  often  quoted  and  referred  to.  The  spirit 
is  the  one  common  in  the  Catechisms. 

Finally,  we  may  point  to  a  more  comprehensive  work, 
Klose's  Erkldrung  des  romisch-katholischen  Katechismus. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  volume  of  422  pages  deals  with  the 
universal,  or  last  seven  of  the  ten,  Commandments,  as  against 
one-third  devoted  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  various  sets 
of  vices  and  virtues  are  treated  of,  but  only  the  seven  capital 
sins  receive  detailed  attention — seven  and  a-half  pages  ;  that 
is,  more  than  the  other  sets  put  together.  The  work  is 
apologetic  throughout,  and  is  written  without  asperity. 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

Dr.  Herxheimer's  book,  Glaubens-  und  Pflichtenlehre, 
which  has  appeared  in  thirty-five  editions,  displays  in  its 
ethical  views  the  spirit  common  to  Jewish  manuals.  The 
opinions  expressed  are  always  decided.  For  instance  : — 

We  must  acquire  money  and  property  by  industry  and  labour,  in  an 
honest  and  righteous  manner  (p.  67) ; 

or  : — 

He  who  unjustly  appropriates  to  himself  even  a  farthing's  worth  from 
Jews  or  non-Jews,  although  he  be  in  want,  transgresses  the  holy 
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commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  (irrespective  of  person  and  under  no 
circumstances)  (p.  73). 

The  book  is,  also,  almost  unique  among  religious  manuals 
in  the  warmth  of  its  tone  : — 

He  who  wants  to  be  virtuous  must  master  himself  and  must  think,  I 
can,  I  will  be  master  over  myself! — I,  God's  image,  am  too  noble  to 
degrade  myself  to  the  level  of  a  debauchee  (p.  63). 

Of  greatest  interest  in  the  volume,  however,  is  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  which  we 
reproduce  in  full,  not  in  Dr.  Herxheimer's  words,  but  in  the 
original  drawn  up  by  an  influential  Jewish  Committee  and 
published  by  the  Deutsch-Israelitischer  Gemeindebund.  The 
little  work  is  entitled  Belegstellen  zu  den  Grundsdtzen  der 
^  jildischen  Sittenlehre. 

THE   ETHICS  OF  THE  JEWISH   RELIGION  SUMMARISED  IN  FIFTEEN  SHORT 

STATEMENTS. 

1.  The  Jewish  religion  teaches  the  oneness  of  mankind.     We  have  all 
one  Father,  and  God  created  us  all. 

2.  The  Jewish  religion  commands :  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  and 
acknowledge  that  this  command  to  love  all  men  is  the  most  important 
one  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

It  therefore  forbids  any  kind  of  animosity,  envy,  malice,  and  uncharit- 
able behaviour  against  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  race  or  nationality, 
or  to  whatever  religion  he  may  belong.  It  demands  justice  and  honesty, 
and  forbids  injustice,  especially  all  dishonesty  in  word  or  deed,  every 
imposition,  every  exploitation  of  the  need,  carelessness,  or  inexperience  of 
others,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  usury  or  usurious  exploitation  of  the 
energies  of  others. 

3.  The  Jewish   religion   commands   us    to    respect   the  life,    health, 
strength,  and  possessions  of  others,  and  defend  our  neighbours'  rights 
against  the  attacks  of  others. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  injury  of  one's  neighbour  by  violence,  cunning,  or 
other  wrongful  means,  as  well  as  the  depriving  him  of  his  possessions,  or 
leaving  him  helpless  against  the  wrongful  attacks  of  others. 

4.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  hold  our  neighbour's  honour 
as  sacred  as  our  own. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  every  depreciation  of  our  neighbour  by  calumny, 
or  wounding  him  in  any  way — by  mocking  or  mortifying  him. 

5.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  respect  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  others. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  all  vilification  or  disrespect  for  the  religious 
customs  and  marks  of  distinction  of  those  of  a  different  religion  from 
ourselves. 

6.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  be  charitable  towards  all  men, 
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to  clothe  the  naked,  feed   the  hungry,  visit  the  sick,  and  console  the 
sorrowful. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  others,  as 
well  as  mere  concern  for  ourselves  and  those  nearest  to  us. 

7.  The  Jewish   religion   commands   us  to  respect  labour  ;   each  one 
should  take  his  part  in  the  activity  of  the  whole  community,  either  by 
physical  or  mental  work,  and  seek  the  blessings  of  life  in  industrious 
activity. 

It  demands,  therefore,  the  cultivation,  development,  and  strenuous 
application  of  all  our  powers  and  faculties. 

It  forbids,  on  the  contrary,  every  idle,  unearned  pleasure,  and  all 
leisure  enjoyed  through  reliance  on  the  support  of  others. 

8.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  acknowledge  truth  faithfully, 
and  to  be  truthful  in  such  a  manner  that  our  "  yea  "  may  be  yea  and  our 
"  nay  "  nay. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  every  distortion  of  the  truth,  all  pretence, 
hypocrisy,  dissembling,  and  every  kind  of  sham. 

9.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  walk  humbly  before  God  and 
modestly  before  men. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  pride,  arrogance,  obtrusive  self-conceit,  boasting, 
and  disparagement  of  the  merits  of  others. 

10.  The  Jewish  religion  demands  a  sociable  disposition,  placability, 
gentleness,  and  good-will  ;  it  commands  us,  therefore,  to  return  good  for 
evil,  and  rather  suffer  wrong  than  cause  it. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  the  taking  of  revenge,  the  harbouring  of  hatred 
and  resentment,  and  even  the  leaving  an  antagonist  without  succour. 

11.  The  Jewish  religion  prescribes  chastity,  austerity,  and  reverence 
for  the  institution  of  marriage. 

It  forbids,  therefore,  dissoluteness,  incontinence,  and  every  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  family  life. 

12.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  submit  conscientiously  to  the 
aws  of  the  State,  to  respect  the  authorities  and  obey  them. 

It  therefore  forbids  every  rebellion  against  the  decrees  of  the  authorities 
and  every  evasion  of  the  law. 

13.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  further  the  well-being  of  our 
fellow-men  and  to  serve  the  individual  or  the  whole  community  to  the  best 
of  our  power. 

It  therefore  forbids  every  indolent  indifference  to  the  common  good, 
and  every  selfish  withdrawing  from  the  support  of  institutions  founded  by 
society  for  well-doing  and  the  raising  of  mankind. 

14.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  love  our  country,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  prosperity,  liberty,  possessions,  and  life  for  its  honour. 

15.  The  Jewish  religion  commands  us  to  sanctify  the  name  of  God  by 
our  actions,  and  to  help  forward  the  time  when  all  men  shall  be  one  in  the 
love  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  their  fellow-men. 

Dr.  Levin's  text-book  of  the  Jewish   Religion  (Lehrbuch 
der  israelitischen  Religion)  belongs  to  the  reformed  school ; 
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but  the  spirit  is  that  which  animates  Jewish  manuals 
generally.  The  book  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  wealth 
of  quotations  which  show  the  ethical  gems  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament — gems  that  writers  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  manuals  almost  invariably  overlook.  Dr.  Levin 
well  expresses  the  immediacy  of  the  moral  motive  : — 

He  who  is  pious  must  look  upon  rewards  as  interfering  with  his  sense 
of  duty.  To  do  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good  is  the  principle 
which  the  religious  man  follows,  and  his  highest  reward  he  finds  in  a 
good  conscience  and  in  the  joyous  consciousness  of  having  done  what  is 
right  (p.  22). 

The  Free  Religious  Faith. 

In  Germany  there  are  a  number  of  free  religious  societies 
which  considerably  differ  in  their  religious  views,  but  agree 
in  demanding  and  appreciating  religious  liberty.  The  free 
religious  meetings  resemble  ordinary  religious  meetings, 
and  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  these  societies  are 
common.  We  reprint  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  paragraph,  the  statement  drawn  up  by  Ida 
Altmann  (JLeitsdtze  fiir  die  Kinder  von  Freidenkern  und 
Freireligioseri)  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  free  religious 
people  and  of  freethinkers.  It  will  be  specially  noticed  that 
all  the  fifteen  resolutions  are  distinctively  ethical  in  character. 

Reflection  brings  us  to  acknowledge  the  principles  here  enunciated, 
and  this  acknowledgment  and  a  life  in  accordance  therewith  constitute 
our  religion. 

1.  In  order  to  preserve  our  life  and  health  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  cleanly  and  orderly  in  our  person  and  with  our  belongings  ; 
moderate  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  and  zealous  but  thoughtful  in  work 
and  play. 

2.  We  love  and  honour  our  parents,  and  are  grateful  to  them  for  all 
the  love  and  care  which  they  have  shown  us. 

3.  We  obey  them  because  we  recognise  that  they  mean  well  by  us,  and 
that  they  know  more  and  understand  better  than  we  do  what  things  are 
good  or  bad,  helpful  or  harmful. 

4.  We  love  our  brothers  and  sisters  ;   we  help  them  when  they  are 
in  want  of  anything  from  us  ;  and  we  remain  true  to  them  in  joy  and 
sorrow. 

5.  After  our  parents  we  respect  our  teachers.     We  are  grateful  to 
them  for  everything  good  and  beautiful  which  they  teach  us,  and  we 
show  this  in  and  out  of  school  by  good  behaviour,  attention,  industry, 
and  punctuality. 
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6.  We  treat  our  schoolfellows  like  brothers  and  sisters  ;  we  are  kind, 
helpful,  and   sympathetic  towards  them  in  their  hours  of  happiness  or 
trouble. 

7.  When  we  grow  up  and  leave  school  we  choose  a  profession,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  every  full-grown  and  healthy  person  to  work  in  order  to 
make  and  do  all  that  is  needed  by  the  members  of  the  community.     It 
is  wrong  to  live  and  enjoy  what  others  have  earned  and  to  do  nothing 
useful  oneself. 

8.  To  enable  us  to  be  efficient  and  do  good  work  we  must  be  careful, 
attentive,  diligent,  faithful,   and  conscientious  in  the  acquirement,  and 
later  in  the  practice,  of  our  profession. 

9.  We  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  our  fellow-workers  ;  that  is,  we  will 
do  everything  that  helps  them  and  avoid  all  that  injures  them. 

10.  We  will  seek  to  know  the  laws  of  our  country,  not  only  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  the  actions  of  the  authorities  in  city,  country, 
and  empire,  but  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  word  and  deed  to  further 
the  well-being  of  the  community  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part. 

11.  We  consider  everyone  as  brother  and  sister,  of  whatever  rank  of 
life,  whether  of  a  different  nationality  or  speaking  a  different  tongue. 
That  is,  we  deal  with  all  men  in  a  friendly  spirit,  honourably  helping 
those  who  are  in  need  or  danger  to  the  best  of  our  powers. 

12.  If  we  love  our  own  country  more  deeply  than  other  lands  (for 
nature  and  habit  bring  this  with  them),  we  still  wish  other  nations  well. 
We  desire  that  they  shall  enjoy  peace,  well-being,  and  worthy  prosperity. 

13.  We  see  in  nature,  working  according  to  fixed  and  eternal  laws, 
much  that  is  useful  for  our  welfare  (animals,  plants,  water,  etc.),  as  well 
as  much  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely.     This  teaches  us  to  regard  nature 
lovingly  and  gratefully,  and  we  show  this  by  not  destroying  anything 
that  is  not  harmful  or  voluntarily  and  thoughtlessly  hurting  anything.     It 
teaches  us  to  admire  and  love  all  that  is  beautiful,  whether  large   or 
small,  the  floweret  or  the  mountain  landscape,  and  to  treat  sympatheti- 
cally all  living  creatures. 

14.  We  will  devote  ourselves,  allowing  for  necessary  work  and  the  love 
of  nature,  to  the  cultivation  of  all  our  powers,  natural  talents,  and  capaci- 
ties.    We  will  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  Art  and 
Science,  and  continually  seek  to  ennoble  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 

15.  We  will  try  always  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  do  what  is  right  and 
avoid  what  is  wrong  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  are  true  free-thinkers  and  free-religionists, 
for  to  do  this  is  our  religion. 

General. 

Only  in  connection  with  ethical  societies,  free  religious 
societies,  and  in  some  private  schools,  is  definite  Moral 
Instruction  given  in  Germany.  A  movement,  however,  has 
originated  among  the  teachers  of  Bremen  which  demands  the 
exclusion  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  denominational  or 
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undenominational  religious  instruction  from  the  public 
schools,  and  asks  for  the  introduction  of  Moral  Instruction 
of  a  universal  character.  In  September,  1905,  the  teachers 
of  Bremen  handed  in  a  Memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
Education  Authorities,  which,  however,  only  partially 
achieved  its  purpose.  As  the  teachers  of  Bremen  have  been 
joined  by  those  of  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  and  as  there  is 
strong  sympathy  among  teachers  with  this  movement,  we 
quote  from  the  volume  Religion sunterricht ?  the  suggestions 
of  the  teachers  with  which  they  conclude  their  Memorial : — 

In  case  the  Authorities  should  be  inclined  to  grant  this  request,  the 
teachers  of  Bremen  beg  to  submit  to  the  Authorities  the  following  further 
wishes  and  proposals  for  their  favourable  consideration  : — 

I.  The  giving  of  religious  instruction,  as  far  as  it  is  desired  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  should  be  left  to  the  different  religious  bodies. 

II.  Moral  Instruction  should  be  given  as  heretofore,  but  not  in  con- 
junction with  religious  instruction,  as  has  been  hitherto  done. 

III.  The  Moral  Instruction  is  conceived  in  the  broad  spirit  of  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  the  Universe,  which  is  already  done,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  treatment  given  to  the  so-called  sample  pieces  in  the  reading 
lessons. 

IV.  The  Moral  Instruction  in  the  lower  and  middle  grades  is  chiefly 
imparted  through  the  medium  of  selections  from  the  whole  literature  of 
the  world,  from  which  literature  is  to  be  abstracted  material  which  offers 
intellectual,  moral,  and  literary  food  of  a  high  quality  suitable  to  the 
different  grades. 

V.  In  connection  with  these  proposals,  the  hours  gained  would   be 
utilised  in  the  following  way: — 

(a)  In  the  Lower  Division   (Classes  VII.   and  VIII.)    the   Moral 
Instruction  would  be  given  through  the  medium  of  fairy-tales  and 
by  means  of    subjects  suitable  to  the  child's  capacity,  drawn   from 
his  environment,  and  treated  somewhat  in  the  style  of  object-lessons. 

(b)  In  the  Middle  Division  (Classes  VI.  to  III.)  Moral  Instruction 
would  be  given  in  connection  with  appropriate  pieces  in  the  reading 
or  literature  lessons  ;  the  two  lessons  which  thus  fall  away  are  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  different  religious  bodies. 

(c)  The  choice  of  material  is  guided  by  a  scheme  embodying  the 
various  points  and  relationships  to  be  taken  account  of  in    Moral 
Instruction. 

(d)  In  the  Upper  Division  (Classes  II.  and  I.)  systematic  Moral 
Instruction  is  introduced  ;  this  is  gradually  extended  into  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Law  and  the  Constitution. 

(e)  In  the  Upper  Division  (Classes  II.  and  I.)  instruction  in  general 
religious  history  is  given. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  Moral  Instruction  is  general 
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among  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  recognised  denomina- 
tions, including  the  Monistenbund  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
In  religious  circles,  however,  there  is  also  considerable 
response.  About  40,000  copies  of  Dr.  Fr.  W.  Foerster's 
Jugendlehre  have  been  sold  in  less  than  five  years,  and  most 
of  these  copies  have  been  probably  bought  in  religious 
circles,  especially  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  teachers. 
Whatever  the  general  argument  of  that  book,  the  many 
admirable  children's  lessons  given  are  non-theological  in 
character.  The  reading-book  for  children  by  the  same 
author,  Lebenskunde,  consisting  solely  of  ethical  lessons 
or  chapters  extracted  from  the  larger  work,  keeps  strictly 
to  the  ethics  common  to  civilised  mankind.  Finally,  the 
German  Moral  Instruction  League1  has  found  much  response, 
and  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion into  all  public  schools.  The  German  Ethical  Societies 
are  responsible  for  almost  all  the  interest  in  the  subject  in 
Germany. 

Literature. 

Of  text-books,  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  the  word,  there  are, 
perhaps,  none.  The  older  book,  by  Dr.  Fricke,  most  nearly 
meets  the  demands  of  teachers,  so  far  as  method  is  concerned. 
Of  volumes  approaching  in  character  to  text-books  there  are 
a  number,  the  ablest  of  which  is  undoubtedly  that  by  Dr. 
Fr.  W.  Foerster,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  International 
Ethical  Union.  Professor  Doring,  Dr.  Penzig,  and  also 
Wyss,  Miiller,  and  a  few  others,  have  written  ably  on  the 
subject. 

f 

HOLLAND. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  Dutch  Primary  Schools  : — 

The  Dutch  people  have  never  inscribed  among  the  obligatory  subjects 
of  instruction  for  Primary  Schools  any  such  subjects  as  "  morality "  or 
"civics."  Yet  their  law  obliges  the  teacher  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  the 
exercise  of  all  virtues,  Christian  and  social.  It  is  well  understood  that 

1  Deutscher  Bund  fur  -weltliche  Schule  und  Moralunterricht.  Secretary, 
Dr.  R.  Penzig-,  Grolman  Strasse  15,  Charlottenburg. 
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this  preparation  is  to  be  given  more  by  the  teacher's  example  than  by  his 
precept,  more  by  the  tone  of  the  school  than  by  direct  teaching.  (Primary 
Education  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Special  Reports,  vol.  viii.,  p.  370.) 

The  terms  of  the  law  of  1889,  referring  to  this  subject — 
which  took  their  origin  in  the  law  of  1806 — read  as  follows  : 
"  Primary  education,  while  imparting  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  or  useful,  ought  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  children  and  prepare  them  for 
the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  whether  Christian  or  social  " 
(ibid.,  p.  369). 

An  excellent  Dutch  book  on  Moral  Education,  for  the  use 
of  parents  and  teachers,  is  that  by  I.  Kooistra,  quoted  in  the 
Bibliography  attached  to  this  Report. 


HUNGARY. 

There  is  no  provision  for  definite  Moral  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Hungary.  However,  two  hours  a 
week  are  assigned  in  the  time  table  to  combined  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  and  this  instruction  is  given  by  the 
ministers  of  the  various  religions,  or,  in  their  absence,  by 
their  authorised  representatives,  without  any  interference  or 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  1906  the  Hungarian  Board  of  Education  issued  a  new 
Code  of  Regulations  (Tanterv  es  Utasitds),  which  is  an 
important  document  from  the  point  of  view  of  Moral 
Education. 

The  supreme  object  of  the  Hungarian  School  is  the 
Moral  Education  of  the  children  : — 

If  we  cannot  train  our  children  ethically,  we  endanger  everything,  the 
training  of  the  understanding  included.  Moral  Education  is  not  a  matter 
for  instruction,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  committing  rules  to 
memory.  We  must  create  a  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school ;  we  must 
refine  the  moral  feelings  ;  we  must  habituate  the  children  to  right  action, 
and  on  the  basis  of  right  feeling  and  right  habits  we  must  develop  the 
child's  moral  insight.  It  is  the  love  which  the  teacher  should  bear  to  the 
children  as  well  as  his  good  example  which  predispose  the  children  to 
respond  to  everything  expressed  with  feeling  in  the  school.  We  must,  in 
the  first  place,  emphasise  the  moral  aspects  in  the  teaching  of  Hungarian 
and  of  History.  The  ideal  of  moral  education  is  :  The  creation  of  a  sense 
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of  honour,  of  pleasure  in  work,  and  of  a  love  of  God,   country,  king, 
and  fellow-men  (p.  10). 

In  twelve  pages,  rich  in  ethical  thought,  the  substance  of 
this  paragraph  is  expanded.  The  ideal  is  re-stated  at  some 
length,  and  the  three  virtues  insisted  on  are  :  (i)  a  sense  of 
honour  or  of  self-respect  which  abhors  lies  and  is  faithful  in 
fulfilling  moral  claims  ;  (2)  pleasure  in  honest  work,  which 
gives  inward  satisfaction  and  happiness ;  and  (3)  devotion  to 
the  good.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  right  feeling,  right  deeds, 
and  insight  into  the  right.  The  ethicising  of  nearly  all 
school  subjects  is  enthusiastically  sketched.  Both  punish- 
ments and  rewards,  regarded  as  normal  stimulants,  are 
forcibly  attacked  as  dangerous  ethically,  and  the  teacher  is 
exhorted  to  induce  in  the  children  good  habits  and  to  inspire 
them  with  love  and  respect  for  himself. 

Moral  Instruction  proper  is  discouraged  on  the  ground 
that  such  instruction  could  only  consist  of  frequent  repetition 
of  warnings  and  the  learning  by  heart  of  moral  maxims. 
Accordingly,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  religious  instruction, 
which  is  supposed  to  make  moral  teaching  not  only 
innocuous  but  beneficial.  The  reasoning  in  this  instance  is 
not  only  ill  based,  but  unfortunate.  Abundant  proof  is 
offered  in  this  Report  that  Moral  Instruction  has  little  to  do 
with  warnings,  and  less  to  do  with  the  monotonous  inculcation 
of  maxims.  When  one  hears  that  loud  and  prolonged 
applause  is  the  reward  meted  out  to  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Gould,  give  an  occasional  specimen  lesson  before  the  assem- 
bled students  of  a  Training  College,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  Hungarian  Authorities  were  not  well  informed.  Unfor- 
tunate, too,  are  the  references  to  the  religious  instruction  in 
connection  with  ethical  education.  The  Hungarian  Board  of 
Education  has  no  power  over  the  religious  teaching  (where, 
after  all,  morals  are  taught  very  drily),  and  it  is  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  the  ethical  needs  of  the  State  will  receive 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  catechists.  Secondly,  with- 
out systematic  Moral  Instruction,  for  the  teacher  at  least,  the 
excellent  advice  given  by  the  Board  is  bound  to  meet  with 
little  intelligent  response,  since  the  teachers  will  not  know 
how  to  utilise  ethically  the  occasions  which  may  offer  them- 
selves. And,  thirdly,  by  leaving  the  Moral  Instruction  to 
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several  religious  bodies  which  do  not  have  much  in  common, 
the  unity  of  the  Moral  Training  is  fatally  affected. 

The  detailed  references  to  subjects  in  the  Code  agree  with 
the  General  Introduction.  However,  the  Code  goes  further, 
and  civic  instruction,  hygiene,  and  kindness  to  animals  are 
not  forgotten.  Separate  Civic  instruction  is  given  in 
Standards  V.  and  VI. 

The  Code  for  Secondary  Schools  (Gimndziumi  Tanitds 
Terve,  etc.)  makes  no  provision  for  Moral  Instruction  ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  ethical  end  is  recognised  (p.  2). 
Special  emphasis  is  repeatedly  laid  on  the  teaching  of 
History  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  social  solidarity,  of 
culture,  and  of  ethical  considerations.  Outside  this  subject 
ethical  references  scarcely  occur  in  this  Code. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Small  Catechism  (Elemi  Katekizmus,  etc.)  consists 
of  twenty-nine  pages,  of  which  two-thirds  of  a  page  are 
devoted  to  the  last  seven  Commandments.  The  so-called 
"  moral  "  virtues  are  passed  by  :  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
are  divine  virtues  ;  the  remainder  are  moral  virtues  "  (p.  26). 
What  these  moral  virtues  are  is  not  mentioned.  This 
smaller  Catechism  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  smaller 
Catechisms,  though  the  ethical  element  is  more  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  small  Illustrated  Bible  (Kis  Kepes  Biblid)  contains 
prayers,  stories  from  the  Bible,  and  115  questions  and 
answers.  The  stories  constitute  a  simple,  very  short,  and 
objective  Biblical  history.  The  questions  and  answers  repre- 
sent a  catechism  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  Large  Catechism  (Nagy  Katekizmus^  etc.)  contains 
some  1,100  questions  and  answers  that  occupy  some  227 
pages,  of  which  twenty-two  pages  deal  with  the  last  seven 
Commandments.  Taking  the  Catechism  as  a  whole,  the 
ethical  portion  seems  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  any 
other  Catholic  Catechism.  The  spirit,  too,  approaches  the 
Austrian  Catechism  in  a  few  places.  Thus  it  is  contended, 
as  in  the  Austrian  Catechism,  that  he  who  is  ignorantly 
outside  the  Church,  but  seeks  to  obey  the  Commandments, 
will  be  saved,  though  he  is  deprived  of  many  benefits  and  of 
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much  assistance  which  the  Church  offers  (p.  66).  Similarly 
the  three  good  works  are,  in  agreement  with  the  same 
Catechism,  regarded  as  embracing  "  piety,  self-denial,  and 
every  deed  springing  out  of  brotherly  love  "  (p.  151).  The 
following  are  said  to  be  the  virtues  that  shine  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  :  "  Zeal,  gentleness,  humility,  patience,  kindness,  and 
mercy  towards  all  men,  even  including  the  greatest  enemies  ; 
lastly,  obedience  to  his  heavenly  Father  until  his  death  " 
(p.  42). 

Special  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  type  is 
given  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Secondary  School.  We 
will  analyse  in  this  connection  the  book  by  Demeny, 
Erkolcstan.  About  half  the  volume  of  115  pages  deals  with 
universal  as  distinguished  from  theological  ethics,  and  of 
this  perhaps  half  is  concerned  with  definitions  of  a  rather 
subtle  character.  The  Ten  Commandments  as  such  are 
not  treated  in  detail,  nor  are  the  other  lists  of  moral 
virtues  more  than  just  mentioned.  The  cardinal  virtues 
do  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  beati- 
tudes. The  more  liberal  theological  conceptions  are 
omitted.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  modern  tone  in 
admitting  that  social  reformers  have  some  foundation  for 
their  criticisms  of  society,  and  also  in  a  definite  reference  to 
self-respect. 

We  give  some  extracts  from  Demeny  : — 

The  doctrinal  portion  points  to  the  ultimate  goal,  while  ethics  teaches 
us  how  to  reach  that  goal.  Morality  is  rooted  in  doctrine,  and  the  former 
supplies  the  meaning  to  the  latter  (p.  7).  The  meaning  of  the  law 
implanted  in  us  is  :  Do  what  is  good  and  turn  away  from  what  is  evil  ;  it 
is  one  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  we  except  the  third  (p.  10).  The 
Church  has  always  taught  that  the  punishment  for  mortal  sin  is  eternal 
damnation  (p.  24).  No  number  of  venial  sins  ever  are  equivalent  to  a 
mortal  sin  (p.  25).  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Christian  revelation 
have  no  sin  imputed  to  them  for  their  unbelief  (p.  35).  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  cultivate  and  refine  his  understanding  and  his  feelings  (p.  92).  It 
is  a  venial  sin  to  steal  a  few  pence  from  a  rich  man  ;  to  steal  the  same 
sum  from  a  beggar  is  a  great  and  mortal  offence  (p.  114).  The  purpose 
of  the  State  is  to  further  the  earthly  wdl-lx-ing  of  men  (p.  118).  Pure 
morality  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  State.  But  pure  morality  without 
religion  does  not  exist.  Hence  he  who  upholds  religion  upholds  the 
State.  He,  therefore,  who  is  not  religious  sins  against  his  country  and 
vainly  brags  of  patriotism  (p.  119). 
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The  Protestant  Faith. 

In  Bereczky's  book  on  Bible  Instruction (  Bibliaismertetes  ), 
intended  for  Higher  Elementary  and  for  Secondary  Schools, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  of  the  Bible  by  Hungarian 
Protestants.  Except  for  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  where  a  few 
words  are  given  in  explanation,  selections  from  the  Bible  are 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself.  Very  few  and  very 
short  notes  are  added  to  the  chapters.  No  explanation  or 
elucidation  is  attached  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  eight 
pages  of  text  are  allotted  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Prayers  and  creeds  occupy  several  pages.  There  is  no 
distinctive  ethical  note  in  this  volume  of  136  pages. 

The  Catechism  used  by  Protestants  in  Hungary  is  that  of 
Luther.  Dr.  Luther  Mdrton  Kis  Kdteja  contains  672 
questions  and  answers.  The  last  seven  Commandments  are 
touched  lightly,  and  in  the  usual  way.  No  special  ethical 
tendency  is  visible  in  the  volume. 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

In  1906  a  comprehensive  syllabus,  with  instructions  and 
comments,  was,  after  lengthy  deliberation,  officially  published 
by  the  Jewish  community  in  Hungary.  From  this  syllabus 
we  learn  that  two  hours'  religious  instruction  is  given  weekly 
in  the  public  elementary  schools ;  in  the  denominational 
elementary  schools  six  hours  are  given  in  the  First  Standard 
of  the  Boys'  Department,  nine  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  and  seven  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  number  of 
hours  in  the  Girls'  Department  is  considerably  lower. 

The  aim  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  is  defined  as  being  partly  an  ethical  one  (p.  21),  and 
the  principal  endeavour  in  the  telling  of  the  stories  from  the 
Bible  is  said  to  be  the  emphasising  of  the  religious-ethical 
ideal  (p.  10).  Of  the  ethical  ideal  only  slight  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  extensive  elementary  syllabus.  Biblical  history, 
learning  of  Hebrew,  practice  of  prayers,  the  articles  and 
facts  of  faith,  Jewish  history,  absorb,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  whole  attention.  The  following  passage  is 
perhaps  characteristic  of  the  intense  race-consciousness  of 
the  syllabus-makers: — 
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It  is  not  enough  for  our  children  to  learn  that  they  should  honour 
their  father  or  love  their  neighbour — conceptions  of  virtue  which  have 
become  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  they  must  also 
know  that  these  virtues  belong  to  our  Bible  ;  they  must  know  how  they 
sound  in  the  original  sacred  tongue,  in  the  language  of  our  forefathers, 
and  in  which  part  of  Scripture  they  are  to  be  found  (p.  13). 

Only  in  the  seventh  Grade  of  the  Secondary  School 
are  biblical  ethics  directly  taught,  while  in  the  eighth  and 
last  year  systematic  ethics  appears  as  a  subject.  We  give  in 
full  the  syllabus  of  this  grade,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  universal 
ethics  : — 

I.  Rule  and  control  of  impulses  and  passions.     The  preservation  of 
life.     The  material  basis  of  life  as  a  means  of  being  saintly. 

II.  Roads  which  lead  to  personal  holiness:  self-examination,   com- 
munion with  good  men,  the  observation  of  God's  works,  and  the  study  of 
the  main  sources  of  faith  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  holiness. 

Virtues  :  self-respect  and  modesty,  love  of  truth  and  tolerance,  firmness  of 
character  and  gentleness,  moderation,  sexual  purity,  self-control,  content- 
ment, industry,  thrift,  love  of  orderliness.  Sins  :  want  of  self-respect  and 
conceit,  lies  and  injustice,  ambition  and  pride,  gluttony  and  debauchery, 
passion,  discontentment,  envy,  idleness,  frivolity,  extravagance,  careless- 
ness, suicide. 

(c)  Man  and  his  Neighbour. — I.   Religion  does  not  only  bind  man  to 
God,  but  to  all  created  beings,  and  particularly  to  his  fellow-men.     The 
law  of  righteousness  resides  in  the  relations  to  one's  fellow-creatures. 
Love  and  justice  as  the  highest  ideals.     Their  universal  value. 

II.  Love.     The  law  of  love  for  one's  neighbour.     Its  significance  does 
not  lie  only  in  the  feelings,  but  in  furthering  the  material,  intellectual,  and 
moral  well-being  of  one's  neighbour.     Love  of  enemies.      Virtues :  Love  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  gratitude  and  generosity,  pity  and  benevolence, 
love  and  unity,  Jewish  welfare,  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead.     Sins  : 
Quarrelsomeness  and  resentment,  hate  and  revengefulness,  ingratitude 
and  envy,  narrow-mindedness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

III.  Justice,  esteem  of  one's  neighbour,  respect  for  his  rights,  and 
the  holding  sacred  of  his  life  and  his  material,   intellectual,  and  moral 
possessions.      Virtues:  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  one's 
neighbour,  the  sacrcdness  of  promises,  honesty,  reliability.     Sins  :  besides 
immediatelyendangering  life  and  property,  breaking  of  promises,  treachery, 
fraud,  usury,  bribery,  hypocrisy,  and  slander. 

(d]  The  family,  the  religious  community,  the  religious  denominations, 
society  and  the  State,  as  schools  of  morality. 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  family  as  an  institution,  the  crcdal  and  ethical 
ideas  which  express  themselves  in    the    family   life,  husband    and    wife, 
prohibited    marriages,     parents    and     children,    brothers,    sisters,    and 
relatives,  master  and  servant,  teacher  and  pupils. 

II.  The  task  of  religious  bodies  and  their  institutions,  their  historical 
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development,  the  duty  of  believers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious 
bodies. 

III.  The  common  interests  of  religious  denominations. 

IV.  The  aims  of  the  State,  respect  for  its  laws,   the   duties   of  the 
citizen,  authorities  and  official  bodies,  country  and  King. 

I.  The  Moral  Teaching's  of  the  Jewish  Religion. — The  indispensability 
of  this  basis.     Moral  teaching  as  the  basis  of  action.     Every  moral  law  is 
at  the  same  time  a  law  of  religion.     God  is  the  highest  moral  ideal.     His 
being  is  the  basis  of  morality  and  its  criterion. 

The  moral  laws  are  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will ;  however,  they  are 
not  only  commands,  but  result  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
moral  judgment  resident  in  man — Conscience.  The  following  of  moral 
laws  is  not  a  question  of  blind  obedience,  but  the  necessary  expression  of 
ethical  self-control,  of  submission  to  recognised  moral  good. 

II.  The  aim  of  moral  laws  is  :  To  attest  the  likeness  to  God.     The 
moral  life  is  an  end  in  itself.     The  authority   of  the   moral   law.     The 
general  character  of  Jewish  ethics.     Its  relationship  to  other  moral  con- 
ceptions. 

(If)  Concerning  man:  The  law  of  personal  holiness.  To  strive  after 
resembling  God  and  after  perfection.  Human  dignity.  Being  God's 
image.  Respect  for  the  same.  The  cultivation  of  bodily  and  mental 
powers.  The  body  as  the  abode  of  the  soul.  Care  of  physical  well- 
being  from  the  point  of  view  of  man's  moral  vocation. 

Self-sanctification  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  in  the  words  "  making 
oneself  holy." 


ITALY. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Programmi  e  Istruzioni  for 
Elementary  Schools  in  1905  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  has 
taken  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  number  of 
well-printed  and  attractively  written  school  books  have  been 
issued  for  use  in  the  various  classes,  besides  a  special  edition 
of  Mazzini's  Doveri  delV  Uomo,  adapted  as  a  class  reading- 
book. 

Moral  Instruction  comes  first  in  the  syllabus  of  every 
class  from  I.  to  VI.,  and  is  also  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
Evening  Normal  and  Technical  Schools. 

The  following  is  the  Syllabus  :— Classes  I.  and  II.  (first  and  second 
school  year)  :  Moral  Education.  Practical  rules  concerning  conduct 
(indirect  method  of  teaching,  that  is,  object  lessons  within  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary  instruction).  Classes  III.  and  IV.  (third  and  fourth  school 
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year)  :  Moral  Education  and  Civic  Instruction.  Practical  rules  of  moral 
and  civic  conduct  (direct  and  indirect  method  of  teaching  within  the 
limits  of  the  ordinary  instruction).  Class  V.  (fifth  school  year)  :  Indi- 
vidual and  Civic  Duties  and  Rights.  General  survey  of  political  and 
administrative  bodies  and  institutions.  Knowledge  of  the  Constitution. 
Class  VI.  (sixth  school  year)  :  a.  for  boys — Individual  and  Civic  Duties 
and  Rights  ;  Administration  of  Justice ;  Practical  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  criminal  law,  and  of  civil  and 
commercial  law  ;  Sketches  from  the  field  of  legislation  relating  to  work- 
men, insurance,  guardianship,  and  like  matters. 

Instruction  in  Individual  and  Civic  Duties  and  Rights,  including 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  the  Constitution  so  far  as  these  relate 
to  the  working  classes,  is  given  in  a  similar  manner  for  one  or  two  years 
in  the  Evening  and  the  Sunday  classes  for  adult  illiterates. 

In  Class  I.  the  instruction  is  oral,  the  teacher  tries  to 
train  the  children  in  good  habits,  teaches  them  to  be  kind  to 
one  another  and  obedient  to  parents  and  teachers. 

In  Classes  II.  and  III.  the  moral  teaching  is  mainly 
conveyed  by  means  of  stories  illustrating  love  for  one's 
neighbour,  returning  good  for  evil,  patience,  truthfulness, 
gratitude,  heroism,  etc.  Verses  on  similar  subjects  are 
found  in  most  of  the  reading-books,  and  also  short  lessons  on 
good  manners,  rules  of  cleanliness,  and  duty  towards 
teachers.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  State  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  is  also  included. 

In  Class  IV.  the  teaching  becomes  more  direct  and 
systematic,  stories  and  anecdotes  are  still  employed  ;  but 
their  moral  trend  is  frequently  emphasised  by  a  series  of 
questions  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher  after  the  reading.  The 
following  are  the  questions  appended  to  a  story  illustrating 
the  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents  : — 

What  are  the  principal  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents? 
Why  should  we  be  grateful,  and  how  can  we  show  gratitude  to  them  ? 
In  what  does  Jove  for  parents  consist,  why  should  we  feel  it,  and  how  can 
we  show  it  ?  What  do  we  say  of  those  who  do  not  love  their  parents  ? 
Why  should  we  respect  our  parents,  and  how  should  we  behave  so  as  to 
show  it  ?  Whence  is  the  duty  of  obedience  derived  ?  For  what  does 
obedience  to  parents  prepare  us,  and  how  ?  What  motives  compel  us  to 
help  our  parents,  and  how  should  this  help  be  given  ?  (Ponzani,  Ednca- 
sione  Morale >  Class  IV.,  p.  33). 

Compositions  are  also  set  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,  and  between  every  few  pages  of  reading  matter  a 
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page  is  inserted  containing  one  or  two  proverbs,  quotations, 
or  texts,  printed  in  a  bold  clear  script  so  as  to  strike  the  eye 
of  the  child.  The  Programmi  e  Istruzioni  suggest  that 
such  mottoes  and  quotations  might  be  with  advantage 
inscribed  each  day  on  the  blackboard.  Among  the  mottoes 
may  be  quoted  : — 

Most  excellent  is  that  family  in  which  the  father  is  more  loved  than 
feared  (Cleobulo). 

He  who  benefits,  let  him  be  silent  ;  he  who  is  benefited,  let  him  speak 
(Seneca). 

One  must  deny  nothing  to  one's  country  ;  if  need  be,  one  must  offer 
even  that  which  has  not  been  asked. 

If  you  do  not  accustom  yourself  betimes  to  suffice  unto  yourself,  you 
will  live  unhappy  (Giusti). 

The  most  beautiful  home  is  that  in  which  all  love  one  another. 

In  Class  V.  when  stories  are  still  used  they  are  more 
frequently  taken  from  history,  and  the  moral  rules  and  duties 
are  more  systematised  and  amplified.  The  civic  instruction 
is  also  more  detailed. 

The  moral  law  is  in  all  the  school  books  based  on  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  duty  is  generally  divided 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i)  Religious  duties  ;  (2)  Social  duties  ;  (3)  Civic  duties  ;  (4)  Individual 
duties. 

These  are  again  sub-divided  : — 

(1)  Religious  duties. — To  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  to  adore, 
love,  and   fear  him.     To   honour   him   by  public   worship  and   private 
prayer. 

(2)  Social  duties. — Duties  towards  the  various  members  of  the  family, 
towards  friends,  neighbours,  teachers,  servants,  the  aged,  and  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.     The  duty  of  respect  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  one's  neighbour.     The  duty  of  gratitude.     The  duties  of  charity  and 
benevolence.     The  immorality  of  the  vendetta  and  the  duel,  of  waste,  and 
of  gambling. 

(3)  Civic  duties. — Respect  for  the  law  and  the  magistrates.     Payment 
of  taxes.     Military  service.     Patriotism.     Courage.    The  stricter  morality 
exacted  of  public  officials  and  professional  men.     Duty  of  Voting. 

(4)  Individual  duties. — (a)  Towards  one's  body.     Duty  of  temperance. 
Cleanliness.     Duty  of  strengthening  one's  body  by  work  and  exercise,  and 
keeping  it  sound  and  healthy. 

(b)  Towards  one's  mind.  Duty  of  cultivating  one's  intelligence  and 
character  (Borgogno,  p.  2). 

In  Class  VI.   much  the  same  ground  is  covered  in  yet 
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greater  detail,  and  the  civic  instruction  is  very  complete, 
dealing  with  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  composition 
of  the  State,  civil  and  judicial  administration,  and  social 
legislation.  Ponzani,  in  his  little  book  for  Class  VI., 
endeavours  to  impart  this  complex  and  varied  information  by 
means  of  a  continuous  story,  interleaved  with  quotations 
from  Manzoni,  Savonarola,  Chateaubriand,  and  others;  but 
Veniali  treats  his  subject  quite  directly,  and  emphasises  the 
most  important  points  in  a  brief  summary  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Italian 
Moral  Instruction  is  the  manner  in  which  it  seeks  to  inculcate 
in  every  child  an  enthusiastic  love  for  its  country,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  its  life  for  its  country's 
good.  It  also  points  out  that,  in  whatever  station  of  life  one 
may  be,  by  fulfilling  one's  duties  faithfully  and  intelligently 
one  is  working  for  one's  country  and  aiding  social  progress. 

Another  point  constantly  dwelt  on  is  the  duty  of  children 
towards  their  teachers  : — 

Let  us  always  remember  that  we  have  not  by  any  means  discharged 
our  obligations  to  our  masters  and  instructors  when  we  have  paid  them. 
The  care  and  attention  of  our  masters  in  educating  us  is  not  sold  like  any 
object  whatsoever  ;  the  pecuniary  retribution  owed  only  represents  the 
value  of  the  time  bestowed  for  our  benefit.  We  owe  them  a  devotion  and 
a  gratitude  without  limit  for  having  enriched  our  mind  with  knowledge 
helpful  in  life.  The  ancients  considered  as  ungrateful  those  who  believed 
they  had  no  further  duties  towards  their  teachers  after  having  paid  them 
the  agreed  salary  (De-Alexandris,  p.  43). 

Two  points  may,  perhaps,  be  criticised  unfavourably. 
Almsgiving  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  is  lauded  as  a  virtue. 
Children  are  incited  to  drop  a  halfpenny  into  a  beggar's  hat 
quite  irrespective  of  the  probable  destination  of  the  halfpenny. 
Also,  although  Da  Ponte,  in  his  Nozioni  sui  Diritti  e  Doveri 
del  Cittadino,  under  the  heading  "  Duties  of  Husbands  and 
Wives"  bravely  quotes  Mazzini  : — 

Cancel  from  your  mind  every  idea  of  superiority  over  woman — you 
have  none  whatsoever.  Long  prejudice,  an  inferior  education,  and  a 
perennial  legal  inequality  and  injustice  have  created  that  apparent 
intellectual  inferiority  which  has  been  converted  into  an  argument  of 

continued    oppression Consider,    then,    woman    as    the   partner  and 

companion,  not  merely  of  your  joys  and  sorrows,  but  of  your  thoughts, 
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your  aspirations,  your  studies,  and  your  endeavours  after  social  ameliora- 
tion (p.  42), 

the  general  trend  of  the  teaching  is,  unfortunately,  better 
exemplified  by  the  following  extract  from  Borgogno's  Educa- 
zione  Morale  : — 

iThe  husband  should  love  his  own  wife  as  his  affectionate  companion, 
and  as  the  tender  mother  of  his  children  ;  he  should  protect  her  as  a 
weaker  and  more  sensitive  being^Ji 

The  wife  should  love  the  husband,  have  confidence  in  him  as  in  her  ,  ,Jt^xr^' 
most  faithful  friend,  be  willingly  submissive  to  him,  be  faithful  to  him,  / 
and  guard  herself  well  from  anything  that   might  lessen  his  affection 
(P-  34)- 

In  the  edition  of  Mazzini's  Doveri  delV  Uomo  ("  Duties  of 
Man  ")  prepared  for  school  use,  the  leading  thoughts  are 
printed  in  larger  and  heavier  type,  to  give  them  greater 
prominence,  and  to  impress  the  child-reader  with  their 
importance.  As  many  of  the  later  books  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion appear  to  be  based  largely  on  Mazzini's  teaching,  a  few 
extracts  may  be  useful  in  considering  the  Italian  point  of 
view.  In  common  with  the  later  writers,  he  claims  for  his 
morality  a  divine  source.  He  affirms  : — 

The  origin  of  your  duties  is  in  God.  The  definition  of  your  duties  is 
found  in  His  law.  The  progressive  discovery  and  application  of  this  law 
is  the  mission  of  Humanity  (p.  13). 

Humanity  is  the  living  Word  of  God In  order  to  know  the  law  of 

God  you  must  interrogate,  not  only  your  own  conscience,  but  also  the 
conscience  and  consent  of  Humanity  ;  in  order  to  know  your  own  duties 

you   must  interrogate  the   present   needs   of   Humanity Morality  is 

progressive,  as  is  your  education  and  that  of  the  human  race When- 
ever the  consent  of  Humanity  corresponds  with  the  teaching  of  your  own 
conscience,  you  are  certain  of  the  truth,  certain  of  possessing  one  line  of 
the  law  of  God  (pp.  27-8-9). 

Mazzini  emphasises  first  the  duties  towards  Humanity  :— 
Life  was  given  you  by  God  in  order  that  you  might  employ  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Humanity,  in  order  that  you  might  direct  your  individual 
faculties  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  your  brother  men,  and 
contribute  by  your  labour  another  element  to  the  collective  work  of 
progress  and  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  the  generations  slowly,  but 
unceasingly,  promote  (p.  31). 

Very  eloquently  Mazzini  calls  on  Italians  to  love  their 
country,  and  explains  that  in  working  for  their  own  country 
on  the  right  principle  they  can  best  serve  Humanity  (p.  40). 
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Next  come  the  Duties  towards  the  Family,  and  Mazzini 
makes  a  strong  protest  against  the  present  position  of  women, 
ending  with  the  exhortation  : — 

Consider  woman  as  your  equal  in  your  civil  and  political  life.  Be  ye 
the  two  human  wings  that  lift  the  soul  towards  the  Ideal  we  are  destined 
to  attain  (p.  48). 

Love  and  guidance  of  children  is  next  enforced  : — 
Love  the  children  sent  you  by  Providence,  but  love  them  with  a  true, 

deep,  and  earnest  love In  the  name  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  never 

forget  that  through  them  you  have  in  charge  the  future  generations 

You  are  bound  to  initiate  them,  not  merely  to  the  joys  and  desires  of  life, 

but  to  life  itself;  to  its  duties,  and  to  the  Moral  Law  that  governs  it 

The  nation  is  bound  to  aid  you  in  this  work.  And  you  have,  in  the  name 
of  your  children,  the  right  to  exact  this  aid.  There  is  no  true  nation 
without  a  national  education  (p.  50). 

Another  sacred  duty  is  love  and  reverence  for  parents. 
Mazzini  says  : — 

Let  not  the  family  that  issues  from  you  make  you  unmindful  of  that 

from  which  you  sprang Surround  the  grey  hairs  of  your  mother  and 

father  with  tender  and  respectful  affection  to  their  last  day Sanctify 

the  family  by  unity  of  love,  and  make  of  it  the  temple  wherein  you  unite 
to  sacrifice  to  your  country  (p.  50). 

Lastly,  Mazzini  treats  of  one's  duties  towards  one's  self: — 
You  have  life,  therefore  you  have  a  Law  of  life.     To  develop  your- 
selves, to  act  and  live  according  to  your  law  of  life,  is  your  first,  or,  rather, 

your  sole  duty (p.  50).     We  know  now  that  the  law  of  life  is  Progress 

— progress  for  the  individual,  progress  for  Humanity.  Humanity  fulfils 
the  law  on  earth — the  individual  on  earth  and  elsewhere  (p.  56). 
Association,  ever  more  intimate  and  more  extended  with  our  fellow-men, 
is  the  means  by  which  our  strength  will  be  multiplied  ;  it  is  the  field 
wherein  we  fulfil  our  duties,  and  the  way  by  which  we  reduce  progress  to 
action.  We  must  strive  to  make  of  Humanity  one  single  family,  every 
member  of  which  shall  represent  in  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
moral  law.  And  as  the  gradual  perfection  of  Humanity  is  wrought  out 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  generation  to  generation,  so  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  is  wrought  out  from  existence  to  existence  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  our  own  labour  and  effort  (p.  58). 

Duty  of  Liberty  :— 

Without  liberty  you  cannot  fulfil  any  of  your  duties.  You  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  liberty,  and  a  duty  to  wrest  it,  at  all  risks,  from  whatsoever 

power  shall  deny  it You  must  have  liberty  in  all  that  is  indispensable 

to  the  moral  and  material  support  of  life — personal  liberty,  liberty  of 
travelling,  liberty  of  religious  faith,  liberty  of  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
liberty  of  expressing  that  opinion  through  the  Press  or  by  any  other 
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peaceful  means ;  liberty  of  association,  in  order  to  render  that  opinion 
fruitful  by  cultivation  and  by  contact  with  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
others  ;  liberty  of  labour,  of  trade,  and  of  commerce  with  its  produce 
(p.  60). 

Duty  of  Education  : — 

God  has  created  you  susceptible  of  education.  Therefore  it  is  your 
duty  to  educate  yourselves  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  and  it  is  your  right 
that  the  society  to  which  you  belong  shall  not  impede  your  education,  but 
assist  you  in  it,  and  supply  you  with  the  means  thereof  when  you  have 
them  not  (p.  63). 

Duty  of  Progress  : — 

God  has  created  you  social  and  progressive  beings.  It  is,  therefore, 
your  duty  to  associate  yourselves,  and  to  progress  as  far  as  the  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  you  will  permit  (p.  69). 

Nozioni  sui  Diritti  e  Doveri  del  Cittadino  ("  Ideas  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  "),  by  Niccolo  da  Ponte,  is 
compiled  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  third  class  of  technical 
schools.  The  author  classifies  duties  under  four  heads  :  (i) 
Duties  towards  God ;  (2)  Duties  towards  One's  self ;  (3) 
Duties  towards  Others ;  (4)  Duties  towards  the  Fatherland 
or  Country  (p.  6).  He  divides  and  sub-divides  these  under 
numerous  headings : — 

(1)  Duties  towards  God  include  belief  in   his   existence, 
knowledge  of  him,  and  love  towards  him.     Three  duties  of 
private  religion  are  adoration,  gratitude,  and  faith.     Public 
worship  and  prayer  are  also  essential  (pp.  7,  8). 

(2)  Duties   towards  One's  self. — (a)    Duties   towards   the 
body  :  The  conservation  and  perfection  of  bodily  faculties. 
(b)  Duties  towards  the  mind :  The  perfection  of  the  intelli- 
gence, of  sensitiveness,  and  of  the  will,     (c)  Duties  towards 
mind    and    body  together :    Work,    economy,    forethought, 
defence  of  one's  honour  (p.  8). 

(3)  Duties  towards  Others. — Duties  of  justice :    Respect 
for  the  life,   the  intelligence,  the   sentiments,  the  will,   the 
honour,  and  the  property  of  others.     Duties  of  charity :  To 
help  those  whose  life  is  in  danger ;  to  instruct  the  ignorant ; 
to  train  the  heart  to  virtue  ;  to  comfort  those  who  suffer  ;  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  others  ;  to  defend  the  honour  of  others  ; 
to  aid  in  works  of  public  beneficence  (p.  25), 

(4)  Duties  towards  the  Fatherland. — To  love,  honour,  and 
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defend  one's  country,  and  to  fulfil  one's  duty  as  an  elector 
with  intelligence  and  conscientiousness,  and  to  do  the  best 
work  of  which  one  is  capable. 

In  addition  to  his  own  elucidations  of  the  above  headings, 
Da  Ponte  inserts  numerous  extracts  from  Silvio  Pellico, 
Dante,  Savonarola,  Mazzini,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Plato, 
Solomon,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chesterfield,  Emerson,  Samuel 
Smiles,  and  other  writers.  He  also  gives  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  Government,  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens, 
and  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution. 

Dotore  Luigi  Capra's  Principi  di  Scienza  Morale  e  di 
Economia  Politico,  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  treats  the  subject  very  exhaustively  ;  the  main  divisions, 
however,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Da  Ponte. 

He  defines  morality  as  "the  character  of  those  actions 
which  man  knowingly  and  freely  wills  in  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  and  with  regard  to  his  ultimate  end " 

(p.  15). 

He  divides  the  moral  law  into  natural  and  positive,  and 
asserts  that  natural  moral  law  "  is  the  will  of  God  imposed  on 
our  free  will,"  and  positive  law  the  "reasonable  command  of 
a  legitimate  superior  declared  to  subjects  with  the  obligation 
of  obedience  "  (p.  46). 

Religious  duty  includes  "  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  " 
and  the  duty  of  "  forming  a  just  conception  of  the  perfections 
of  God  "  (pp.  84-5). 

Incidentally  he  remarks  that  in  speaking  of  Christianity 
he  refers  only  to  Catholicism,  "since  Catholicism  alone 
preserves  intact  the  trust  of  the  faith,  the  morality,  and  the 
institutions  of  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  100). 

The  highest  personal  duty  is  "to  recognise  and  carry  out 
with  thy  free  will  the  order  that  Nature  has  implanted  in 
thee  "  (pp.  102-3). 

Industry  is  among  the  habits  man  is  exhorted  to  cultivate. 
Capra  says  :— 

Work  gives  to  the  individual  heiilth  of  body,  knowledge  of  himself, 
brightness  and  serenity  of  spirit,  tranquillity  of  heart,  and  moral  sanity  ; 
to  society  it  gives  order,  well-being,  riches,  prosperity,  superiority,  and 
civility  (p.  115). 

He  gives  a  comprehensive  list  of  personal,   social,  and 
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civic  duties,  among  the  last  the  duty  of  showing  active  love 
for  one's  country  : — 

Not  with  vain  words,  but  with  works  one  loves  one's  country.  Not 
only  in  fulfilling  our  civic  obligations,  not  only  by  the  sacrifices  imposed 
in  extreme  dangers  does  one  love  one's  country,  but  even  better  by  the 
humble,  persevering,  diligent  practice  of  the  right  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life  and  in  all  the  conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  as  sons, 
brothers,  fathers,  friends,  husbands  and  wives,  masters,  commercial  men, 
agriculturists,  professors  of  science,  literature  or  art,  as  soldiers,  judges, 
artisans,  professional  men,  private  citizens  or  public  officials  ;  by  the 
observance  of  all  the  duties  of  our  condition,  towards  God,  towards  the 
family,  towards  the  nation,  and  towards  the  wide  universe  (p.  278). 

The  New  Italian  Education  Code  of  1905. 

Former  programmes  for  Elementary  Schools  directed 
teachers  to  give  Moral  Instruction  indirectly  in  the  course  of 
other  lessons,  and  also  to  avail  themselves  of  any  appropriate 
incident  in  a  reading,  or  an  occasional  episode  in  school  life. 
Example  was  relied  upon  rather  than  precept,  and  a  great 
deal  was  left  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  realised  that  this  is  only  one  means  of  conveying  moral 
teaching,  and  that  the  direct  method  is  also  desirable  as  a 
means  of  forming  the  character  of  the  children.  We  give  a 
summary  of  the  portion  dealing  with  Moral  and  Civic 
Education  : — 

The  new  programmes  expressly  state  that  the  master  should,  above  all, 
have  the  moral  education  of  the  pupils  in  his  mind  throughout  the  whole 
elementary  course,  changing  only  method  and  measure  according  to  the 
class.  For  the  first  two  years  he  should  aim  at  disciplining  with  opportune 

practical  rules  the  conduct  of  the  child The  master  should  not  only 

educate  the  pupil  in  moral  sentiments,  but  lead  him  to  acquire  good  and 
polite  manners.  In  the  two  successive  years  the  conception  of  conduct  is 
determined  in  a  more  precise  and  relatively  graver  manner  ;  the  student 
is  practically  accustomed  to  consider  his  conduct  under  a  moral  aspect. 
Moreover,  in  relation  to  the  new  knowledge  acquired,  he  can  begin  to 
receive  first  instruction  in  civic  ethics.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  he  can 
follow  a  systematic  presentation,  the  master  giving  ideas,  still  elementary, 
but  classified  and  as  far  as  possible  complete,  of  the  duties  and  rights  of 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  the  aid  of  proportionate  information 
concerning  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State. 

If  there  is  any  case  in  which  the  concentric  method  should  be  applied, 
the  method  of  taking  up  again  in  every  superior  grade  the  instruction  of 
the  inferior  grades  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  intensifying  it,  it  is 
precisely  that  of  morals,  which,  confirming  each  time  with  greater 
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determination  the  rules  previously  given,  confers  on  them  a  content  richer 
in  reality  and  value. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  what  precisely  should  be  the 
method  of  moral  education  grade  by  grade.  This  much  may  be  specially 
affirmed  :  that  the  morality  taught  should  be  reconcilable  with  religious 
faith,  of  which  the  master  will  always  be  scrupulously  respectful,  and 
that  he  should  aim  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  sentiments  of  dignity  and 
honour,  respect  for  himself  and  for  others,  sincere  love  for  truth,  and  a 
firm  determination  for  the  constant  fulfilment  of  duty.  The  School 
should  prepare  honest. citizens,  who  love  to  work,  respect  the  laws,  and 
are  ready  to  serve  their  country. 

The  general  principle  which  the  programme  embodies  consists  in 
following  the  psychic  development  of  the  child  from  undetermined  to 
determined,  from  simple  to  complex,  from  general  to  specific,  from 
empirical  to  rational,  and  in  adapting  the  precept  to  the  knowledge  the 
child  has  of  himself  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

In  truth,  the  child  has  at  first  only  notions  concerning  his  own  parents, 
of  the  family,  of  the  house,  of  the  master,  and,  indistinctly,  concerning 
other  children  and  other  men.  In  this  first  phase,  which  extends 
approximately  over  the  first  two  classes,  the  rules  of  conduct  should 
naturally  be  generic  and  concern  obedience  to  parents  and  to  the  master, 
kindliness  and  love  for  companions,  respect  for  others  (specially  for  women 
and  the  aged)  and  for  the  property  of  others,  helping  the  needy,  pity 
towards  the  weak  and  deformed,  the  prohibition  of  lying  and  deceit.  To 
these  rules  should  be  added  practical  precepts  regarding  the  care  of  the 
person,  behaviour  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  daily  life,  politeness  to 
everyone,  the  employment  of  time,  punctuality,  the  habit  of  work, 
temperance  in  the  satisfaction  of  one's  own  needs,  moderation  in  desires, 
rules  in  short  of  which  the  child  can  appreciate  the  importance  and  utility. 
The  master  will  also  take  advantage  of  the  first  lessons  he  gives  on 
animals  and  plants,  to  forbid  the  child  to  torment  the  former  or  damage 
the  latter. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  child  acquires  more  distinct  notions 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  grows.  If  at 
first  one  spoke  to  him  of  obedience,  one  can  now  add  gratitude  towards 
his  parents.  If  at  first  one  praised  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  school 
tasks,  one  can  now  laud  the  nobility  of  work.  If  at  first  one  advised 
generically  respect  for  others  and  their  property,  for  the  school  and  its 
belongings,  help  to  those  who  have  need  of  us,  now  one  can  inculcate  the 
duty  of  honesty,  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  for  one's  own  actions, 
justice,  and  respect  for  public  property,  and  recommend  promptness  to 
help  in  misfortunes,  encourage  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  exalt  civic 
valour. 

Moreover,  as  the  child  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  acquires  the 
conception  of  city,  country,  fellow-Citizen,  fellow-countryman,  the  army, 
foreigner,  the  knowledge  of  new  relationships  should  be  completed  by 
seasonable  rules  of  civic  ethics  :  love  for  one's  country,  respect  for  the 
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laws  and  ordinances  of  authority,  military  obligations,  and  payment  of 
taxes. 


When  the  pupil  reaches  the  fifth  year  of  study  he  possesses  already  a 
good  sum  of  empirical  notions  and  practical  rules,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
form  a  whole  of  his  theoretical  conceptions  of  moral  knowledge.  Now 
commences  the  systematic  teaching,  still  elementary  and  practical,  never 
philosophical  and  abstract,  of  human  and  civic  duties  and  rights. 

Not  only  is  he  morally  more  mature,  but  he  learns  how  the  State  is 
constituted,  learns  to  know  the  history  of  Italy,  the  geography  of  the 
world,  and  the  relations  between  the  various  nations  ;  he  has  a  more 
precise  conception  of  collective  and  individual  economic  activity,  can 
better  comprehend  the  social  life  with  the  advantages  it  gives  and  the 
duties  it  imposes.  Ethical  rules  can  now  assume  a  more  rich  and 
determined  character.  Country  is  no  longer  an  empty  name,  but  a 
spiritual  entity,  towards  which  converge  memories,  glories,  emotions, 
ideals,  hopes,  aspirations.  The  command  to  respect  the  free  institutions 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  is  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of  what  these 
institutions  cost  us,  of  what  these  laws  really  are.  Respect  for  others 
extends  itself  to  tolerance  of  their  opinions  ;  help  in  cases  of  private 
misfortune  to  assistance  in  public  calamities.  The  conception  of  respon- 
sibility unites  itself  with  ideas  concerning  obligations,  penal  sanctions, 
the  judicial  system.  If  at  first  keeping  one's  word  was  considered  only 
with  regard  to  honour  and  character,  now  it  can  be  considered  in  all  its 
civic  and  judicial  consequences.  During  the  first  years  one  could  say 
that  work  is  necessary,  useful,  and  noble,  now  one  can  strengthen  the 
conception  by  ideas  concerning  the  laws  that  rule  and  protect  it ;  at  first 
one  spoke  only  of  temperance  and  moderation,  now  one  can  also  discourse 
on  saving  and  forethought ;  if  one  said  respect  your  neighbour  in  his 
person  and  in  his  belongings,  now  one  can  point  out  the  advantages  of 
loyal  and  honest  co-operation. 

In  schools  for  girls  the  moral  education  during  the  first  four  years 
cannot  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the  boys'  schools  ;  but  in  the  last 
two  classes  the  teaching  of  rights  and  duties,  although  remaining  on 
common  lines  so  that  a  woman  may  also  know  what  are  the  duties  and 
rights  of  a  man,  should  be  particularised,  having  special  regard  for  the 
office  that  the  woman  occupies  in  family  life  as  a  child  and  as  an  adult. 

Regarding  the  method,  the  programme  prescribes  that  the  teaching 
in  the  first  four  classes  should  be  practical  and  not  theoretical,  and  given 
in  the  first  and  second  classes  only  by  the  indirect  method,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  by  the  direct  and  indirect  method.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  the  demonstration  will  be  tacitly  comprised  in  the  systematic 
co-ordination  of  human  and  civic  duties  and  rights,  and  the  master  will 
so  act  that  the  moral  education  of  the  pupils  will  result  directly  from  the 
ideas  of  duties  and  rights,  and  indirectly  from  the  whole  school  life. 

In  the  indirect  method  one  will  avail  oneself  especially  of  reading, 
conversation,  arithmetic— in  short,  of  every  opportunity  that  study  offers. 
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Reading  will  always  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  moral  instruction, 
since  the  impressions  a  child  receives  from  descriptions  and  tales  some- 
times remain  with  him  throughout  life. 

Moral  fables,  ancient  and  classic  symbolism  of  animals,  so  much  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  and  not  less  frequent  in  the  old  Indian  books  of 
instruction,  myths,  and  legends,  may  also  be  used  when  one  wishes  to 
link  a  precept  of  prudence  to  a  vivid  representation  that  will  strike  the 
imagination  and  imprint  itself  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Another  noteworthy  means  of  moral  education  is  conversation.     The 

master  can  avail  himself  of  historical  incidents  or  ordinary  facts and 

propose  cases  of  conscience  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupils  in  which  he  will 
allow  them  to  show  their  own  mind. 

The  master  \vho  possesses  the  art  of  teaching  can  avail  himself  of 
every  subject  of  study  to  impress  on  the  tender  and  plastic  mind  of  the 
child  a  moral  precept.  Even'writing  lessons  may  be  used  to  stamp  on 
the  memory  short  and  clear  sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  the  master 
will  have  clearly  explained  beforehand. 

Morality  should,  in  short,  penetrate  and  vivify  all  other  instruction, 
strengthening  the  theoretical  interest  by  the  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing. 

But  the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  moral  applications  will  doubt- 
less be  afforded  by  the  school  life  of  the  pupils.  The  master  will  observe 
them  closely  at  work,  at  rest,  during  meals,  at  play,  and  be  as  ready  with 
praise  as  with  blame.  Nothing  will  wound  him  more  than  a  lie,  which  is 
the  first  root  of  all  moral  baseness  ;  he  will  show  a  preference  for  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  above  any  merit ;  he  will  exact  always  a  faithful 
confession  of  errors  and  offences  ;  he  will  not  tolerate  cunning,  cheating, 
subterfuges,  or  falsity  ;  he  will  exert  himself  to  promote  among  the  pupils 
affection,  reciprocal  esteem,  frank  and  brotherly  cordiality  ;  lead  them  to 
constantly  forgive  one  another  and  help  one  another,  so  that  in  the 
growing  youthful  consciences  may  be  delineated  frank,  honest,  and 
generous  characters.  Thus  school  will  serve  truly  as  a  preparation  for 
life ;  it  will  be  the  social  embryo  in  which  will  develop  the  first  ideas  of 
human  solidarity,  the  first  aptitude  for  living  in  a  communion  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  interests. 

Discipline  is  equally  necessary  for  education  and  for  instruction. 
Without  making  it  excessive  and  hateful,  the  master  will  understand  how 
to  maintain  it  with  kindly  firmness. 

Certain  rules  of  order,  punctuality,  politeness  of  speech  and  manner, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  person  must  always  be  respected.  Moral  education 
must  avail  itself  of  two  indispensable  means,  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment ;  but  neither  must  be  excessive,  so  as  not  to  engender 

vanity  or  to  discourage  and  dismay The   able   master   will   punish 

rarely,  but  always  with  conviction  and  in  due  measure.  He  knows  that 
these  judgments  of  his  will  form  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  innate  in 
children,  and  which  it  is  his  part  to  cultivate. 

A  supplementary  task  should  never  be  given  as  a  punishment,  as  the 
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child  should  not  associate  the  idea  of  work  with  that  of  chastisement,  and 
as  in  any  case  the  task  will  be  carelessly  done  and  yield  little  profit. 

As  in  punishment  so  in  rewards,  the  master  should  be  moderate ;  but 
he  may  find  it  expedient  to  institute  a  golden  roll  in  which,  with  sufficient 
respect  for  modesty,  the  names  and  deeds  of  pupils  may  be  registered  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  morally. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  direct  method  is  also  prescribed. 
That  must  not  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  master  teaches  moral 
catechisms  or  new  or  old  decalogues.  The  limits  that  the  master  should 
respect  have  been  traced  with  sufficient  clearness  to  avoid  extravagance 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Following  the  direct  method,  whether  in  moral  education  or  civic 
instruction,  it  is  necessary  for  the  master  to  give  practical  rules,  drawing 
from  them  the  special  subject  of  the  lesson. 

In  many  French  schools  the  master  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  every 
day,  as  soon  as  the  class  enters,  a  moral  maxim  on  the  blackboard,  and 
to  use  that  for  the  principal  subject  of  discourse  during  the  day.  This 
method  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  may  be  recommended  to  Italian 
teachers. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  teaching  human  and  civic  duties  and 
rights  should  naturally  be  imparted  by  the  direct  method.  They  will 
form  the  subject  of  special  lessons.  Here  the  master  should  override  that 
vulgar  conception  which  contrasts  duties  and  rights  like  the  debits  and 
credits  of  a  commercial  man  ;  he  should  instead  make  it  understood  how 
in  the  social  life,  in  its  moral  and  civic  aspects,  they  end  by  becoming  two 
aspects  of  the  same  matter.  Military  service  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  also 
a  right  of  the  citizen.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  voting  is  not  only 
a  right,  but  also  a  duty.  To  an  honest  conscience  the  payment  of  a  debt 
is  not  only  a  duty,  but  also  a  right,  and  one  who  feels  himself  guilty  may 
value  as  his  right  expiation  by  a  just  penalty  legally  imposed. 

This  teaching,  for  evident  reasons,  is  common  to  both  boys'  and  girls' 
schools.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  legislation  concerning 
labour  and  the  institutions  for  insurance.  The  working  woman  or  wife 
of  the  working  man  should  not  know  less  than  the  worker  himself  con- 
cerning the  laws  that  regulate  work  and  guarantee  its  freedom  and 
security.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  among  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
conversant  with  the  principal  regulations  concerning  insurance  against 
accidents  and  the  pension  fund  for  aged  workers,  and  they  should  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  special  benefits  and  privileges  that  are  accorded  by  the 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  work.  When  the  master  says  that 
Parliament  has  assigned  ten  million  lire  to  form  a  Provident  Fund  for 
workers,  or  that  His  Majesty  the  King,  on  the  birth  of  the  hereditary 
Prince,  has  given  a  million  lire  to  the  same  fund,  there  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  mind  of  the  scholars  in  a  vivid  manner  the  solicitude  of  the 
State  for  the  labouring  classes  and  the  bond  of  affection  existing  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  saving 
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and  of  insurance,  and  informed  concerning  the  advantages  of  co-operation 
in  production,  distribution,  and  in  credit. 

In  the  sixth  class,  the  pupils  being  sufficiently  mature  to  understand 
the  conception  of  responsibility,  the  programme  of  studies  prescribes  that 
in  boys'  schools  some  notion  should  be  given  of  the  chief  penal  laws. 
The  conception  should  always  be  founded  on  a  practical  example.  The 
master  might,  for  example,  say  to  a  pupil  :  "  If  anyone  should  call  you  a 
thief,  he  commits  the  offence  of  insult  ;  if  he  then  add  that  you  have  stolen 
such  and  such  a  thing  in  such  a  place,  he  commits  the  more  serious 
offence  of  defamation  ;  if  he  speak  in  private,  the  punishment  is  lighter; 
if  in  public,  it  is  heavier  (pp.  15-21). 

The  master  is  advised,  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  evident,  that  he 
should  see  that  the  pupil,  ere  he  definitely  leaves  school,  should  at 
least  have  learnt  the  names  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italians,  from  Dante  to 
Columbus,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Volta  (p.  62). 

On  p.  67  of  the  Code  there  are  the  following  supple- 
mentary remarks  on  Moral  Education  and  Civic  Instruc- 
tion : — 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  this  part  of  the  programme  has  been  the 
least  discussed  and  disputed. 

The  art  of  educating  comes  most  essentially  from  the  heart,  tempera- 
ment) and  character  of  the  teacher ;  but  theoretical  precepts  can  some- 
times be  useful  aids.  Scientific  reflection  can  greatly  help  in  the  choice 
and  ordering  of  means,  and  in  forecasting  possible  results,  where  educa- 
tional zeal  often  attempts  to  pass  beyond  natural  limits  with  no  profit, 
perhaps  with  loss.  The  teacher  will  certainly  be  indebted  to  psychology 
and  sociology,  which  teach  that  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  as  in  the  history 
of  social  morality,  moral  progress  consists  in  creating  an  inward  deter- 
mination where  before  there  was  only  outward  coercion.  To  do  well,  to 
observe  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  to  save  others  from  petty  annoyances 
and  sufferings,  and  to  be  amenable  to  discipline,  because  such  behaviour 
is  pleasing  to  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  is  only  one  step,  although  a 
necessary  one,  in  arriving  at  that  state  in  which  one's  own  conscience 
decides  and  judges,  approves  and  objects.  The  complete  and  harmonious 
adaptation  of  each  individual  to  the  social  milieu  is  arrived  at  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  especially  when  the  parents  do  not  second  the  school  in  its 
efforts  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  pupils.  The  prudent  educator  will 
not  be  in  too  great  a  haste  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  ideal  morality,  because 
the  development  of  the  minds  of  children  in  such  circumstances  is 
extremely  uncertain  ;  and  the  action  of  the  master,  if  he  wishes  it  to  he 
effectual,  should  only  be  one  step  in  advance  of  the  natural  awakening  of 
conscience. 

As  regards  civic  instruction,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  title  of  some 
headings  (notions  on  the  administration  of  justice,  penal  sanctions,  civic 
and  commercial  obligations,  labour  laws,  mutual  benefit  and  provident 
societies)  would  also  be  included  in  curricula  of  a  higher  grade.  But  he 
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would  be  very  far  from  the  true  appreciation  of  things  who  should  dare  to 
give  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum  a  development  which  was  not  strictly 
elementary.  A  story,  an  example  drawn  from  school  life,  some  notable 
event  of  citizen  and  peasant  life,  can  all  provide  an  opportunity  for  rudi- 
mentary instruction  in  some  laws  or  divisions  of  a  law.  With  few  words 
and  examples  the  teacher  can  even  exhaust  some  one  of  the  headings 
enumerated  in  the  programme,  which,  besides,  should  be  further  eluci- 
dated in  conversation  and  by  reading.  I  think  that  the  curriculum  for 
elementary  education  should  include  the  beginnings  of  more  advanced 
learning  and  knowledge,  so  that  even  the  pupils  not  destined  to  pass  to 
the  Secondary  School,  and  who  will  develop  in  different  social  ranks,  may 
be  able  to  form  for  themselves  a  sound  civic  conscience.  In  School  the 
natural  limits  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  the 
teacher's  disposal  will  be  a  check  on  any  feared  excess.  It  is  not,  in 
conclusion,  superfluous  to  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  this  teaching  has 
already  good  precedents  in  Italian  schools,  and  has  been  fully  in  force  in 
other  places,  especially  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  France  and  Germany ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  feared  that  where  teachers  of  other  nations  easily  succeed 
the  wise  and  expert  Italian  educator  would  fail. 

Religious  Instruction. 

With  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  public  schools, 
the  following  remarks  apply  : — 

1.  No  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  is  given  in  the 
middle  and   the   higher  schools,  these  being   purely  State 
institutions. 

2.  In  the  Elementary  Schools — which  are  maintained  by 
the  Communes,  but  have  their  curricula  prescribed  by  the 
Government — the   facts    are   as   follows:    Some    communes 
arrange  exclusively  for  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction  ; 
while  in  other  communes,  few  in  number,  that  have  a  socialistic, 
or  at  least  a  radical,  administration,  no  denominational  reli- 
gious instruction  is  given. 

This  is  the  legal  position  :  The  fundamental  State  Law 
and  all  instructions  and  codes  regard  religious  instruction  as 
optional.  The  communes  are,  however,  free  to  introduce 
religious  instruction,  but  the  scholars  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  such  instruction,  or  to  pass  an  examination  in  religious 
knowledge. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  in  those  communes  where  the 
moderate  clerical  party  is  in  the  majority  the  parents  are 
informed  that  their  children  will  receive  religious  instruction 
unless  they  apply  for  exemption ;  while  in  those  other 
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communes  where  a  certain  liberal  spirit  rules,  but  where  the 
courage  to  abolish  the  religious  instruction  altogether  is 
lacking,  the  parents  must  request  that  such  instruction  be 
given  to  their  children. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Larger  Catechism  (Catechismo  Maggiore),  from 
which  we  shall  quote,  is  prescribed  by  Pope  Pius  X.  for 
the  Diocese  of  the  Province  of  Rome.  It  has  no  features 
specially  distinguishing  it  from  other  Catechisms.  We 
translate  freely  some  passages  :— 

The  Christian  faith  consists  of  four  portions — the  Credo, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Sacraments. 
The  Commandments  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do  to  please 
God,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  in 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  God 
(P-  3)-  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  whom  he  has  created, 
and  whom  he  preserves  and  governs  (p.  7).  We  overcome 
temptation  by  vigilance,  by  prayer,  and  by  Christian  mortifi- 
cation (p.  1 1).  One  reason  why  the  Catholic  Church  is  perse- 
cuted is  because  it  reproves  vice,  combats  passions,  and 
condemns  every  kind  of  injustice  and  error  (p.  39).  The  last 
article  of  the  Credo  teaches  that  after  the  present  life  comes 
another  life,  in  which  the  elect  will  be  eternally  happy  in 
paradise  and  the  damned  eternally  unhappy  in  hell  (p.  53); 
but  the  happiness  or  misery  will  be  respectively  measured  by 
the  evil  or  good  which  they  have  done  (p.  54).  We  ought  to 
pray  for  all  (p.  61).  God  permits  us  to  be  tempted  in  order  to 
try  our  loyalty,  to  augment  our  virtue,  and  increase  our  merit 
(p.  69).  It  is  sufficient  to  transgress  gravely  against  one  of 
the  Commandments  to  deserve  hell  (p.  76).  In  taking  the 
oath,  truth,  mature  consideration,  and  justice  are  to  be 
respected  (p.  83).  Holy  days  are  to  be  honoured  in  various 
ways,  one  of  them  being  works  of  Christian  charity  to  one's 
neighbour  (p.  85).  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  love,  feed,  and 
maintain  their  children,  to  provide  them  with  religious  and 
secular  education,  to  set  them  a  good  example,  to  remove 
from  them  occasions  of  sin,  to  correct  their  faults,  and  to  help 
them  to  do  their  duty  in  the  state  to  which  they  have  been 
called  by  God  (p.  88).  The  fifth  Commandment  enjoins  us  to 
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pardon  our  enemies  and  to  show  goodwill  to  all  (p.  92).  It 
is  not  enough  to  confess  that  one  has  injured  one's  neighbour; 
we  must  seek  to  make  good  what  we  have  done  (p.  92).  To 
remain  chaste  it  is  necessary  to  fly  idleness,  bad  companions, 
offensive  books  and  newspapers ;  and  to  beware  of  indecent 
pictures  and  licentious  spectacles,  intemperance,  foul  conver- 
sations, and  all  other  occasions  of  sin  (p.  94).  The  seventh 
Commandment  enjoins  us  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  to 
give  just  wages  to  those  we  employ,  and  to  observe  justice  in 
everything  which  appertains  to  the  property  of  others  (p.  97). 
The  tenth  Commandment  prohibits  the  desire  to  acquire 
wealth  by  unjust  means  (p.  100).  The  Christian  may  be 
content  with  poverty — considering  especially  that  a  pure  and 
tranquil  conscience  is  the  highest  good — because  his  true 
country  is  heaven,  and  because  Christ  has  promised  a  special 
reward  to  those  who  patiently  bear  with  poverty  (pp.  100-1). 
Baptism  of  martyrdom  or  of  desire  may  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  baptism  (p.  122).  The  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
sacrament  of  penitence  is  contrition  (p.  148).  By  prayer  is 
meant  any  kind  of  religious  exercise  ;  by  fasting,  any  kind 
of  self-denial  ;  and  by  alms-giving,  any  kind  of  spiritual  or 
corporeal  good  work  (p.  168).  The  souls  in  purgatory  may 
be  redeemed  by  prayer,  by  alms-giving,  and  by  all  other  good 
works,  by  indulgences,  but,  above  all,  by  the  holy  Mass 
(p.  169).  The  capital  sins  are  overcome  by  the  opposite 
virtues — pride  by  humility,  avarice  by  liberality,  incontinency 
by  chastity,  anger  by  meekness,  drunkenness  and  gluttony 
by  temperance,  envy  by  fraternal  love,  sloth  by  zeal  in  serving 
God  (p.  206).  We  may  merit  the  protection  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  imitating  her  virtues,  more  especially  purity  and 
humility  (p.  262). 


JAPAN. 

The  imperial  ordinance  on  Elementary  Schools  states  :— 

Elementary  Schools  are  designed  to  give  children  the  rudiments  of 

moral  and  civic  education,  together  with  such  general  knowledge  and 

skill  as  are  necessary  for  life,  while  due  attention  is  paid  to  their  bodily 

development. 
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Moral  Instruction  is  now  a  regular  subject  in  Japanese 
schools : — 

According  to  the  most  recent  Education  Code,  Moral  Instruction  is 
given  two  hours  weekly  throughout  all  the  standards  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  one  hour  weekly  throughout  all  the  standards  of  the  Secondary 
Schools,  one  hour  weekly  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  Higher  School ; 
and,  besides,  in  all  specialised  schools  (p.  14).  For  children  up  to  seven 
we  employ  the  simplest  illustrations  taken  from  life  around  ;  the  stress  is 

laid  on  unconsciously  rousing  the  child's  moral  sense From  the  age 

of  eight  to  twelve  we  mostly  use  as  illustrative  material  historical 
personages,  not  only  Japanese,  but  Europeans  and  Americans — as,  for 
example,  Washington,  Nelson,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Socrates,  Jenner, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  others 

During  the  last  two  years  the  systematic  teaching  of  morals  has  been 
to  some  extent  introduced  ;  but  the  treatment  is  more  practical  than 
theoretical,  more  concrete  than  abstract ;  the  virtues  are  emphasised  in 
the  following  order  :  those  of  the  family,  of  social  life,  personal  and  civic 

duties In  the  Secondary  Schools  the  plan  is  as  follows  :  The  Emperor's 

*'  Education  Speech,"  delivered  in  1890,  is  read  and  expanded  during  the 
first  two  years  ;  in  the  following  period  of  two  years  the  general  virtues 
and  duties  are  treated  of,  and  in  the  final  year  there  follows  a  systematic 
presentation  of  morality  (pp.  16-7). r 

Morals  are  inculcated  in  other  lessons,  more  especially  in  readers  and 
history  (p.  338). 2 

The  matter  and  spirit  of  the  Moral  Instruction  given  at 
the  present  day  are  determined  by  the  Japanese  Emperor's 
speech  previously  referred  to.  We  will  quote  from  an  article 
by  Professor  Yoshida  in  Ethische  Kultur,  September  i5th, 
1906 : — 

Our  Parliament  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  November,  1890,  in 
Tokio,  and  on  the  3oth  of  October  preceding  our  Emperor  received  in 
audience  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  delivered  the  "  Address  on 
Education,"  that,  for  the  history  of  our  civilisation,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  all  schools  by  the 
Minister  : — 

IMPERIAL  RESCRIPT  ON  EDUCATION. 

Know  ye,  Our  subjects  : 

Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  basis  broad 
and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue  ;  Our 
subjects,  ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety,  have  from  generation  to 

1  These  quotations  are  taken  from  Yoshida's  Ueber  Japanische  Ersiehnng 
und  den  Moralnntcrricht  in  den  Scliulcn  Japans. 

2  Baron   Kikuchi  :   The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Education  (in  Professor  Sadler's 
Moral  Instruction   and    Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii.).      This   essay   contains  a 
full  and  admirable  account  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Japan. 
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generation  illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the 
fundamental  character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source  of 
Our  Education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate 
to  your  brothers  and  sisters  ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious,  as 
friends  true  ;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and  moderation  ;  extend  your 
benevolence  to  all ;  pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop 
intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers ;  furthermore  advance  public 
good  and  promote  common  interests  ;  always  respect  the  Constitution  and 
observe  the  laws  ;  should  emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously 
to  the  State  ;  and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial 
Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and  earth.  So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good 
and  faithful  subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best  traditions  of  your 
forefathers. 

The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our 
Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the 
subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish  to- 
lay  it  to  heart  in  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  that 
we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue. 

The  3oth  day  of  the  loth  month  of  the  23rd  year  of  Meiji. 
(Imperial  Sign  Manual.     Imperial  Seal.)1 

In  reading  this  speech  carefully  you  will  notice  that  it  lays  down  no- 
authoritative  moral  commandments,  but  only  elucidates  the  moral  ideal 
of  the  people.  Our  Emperor  did  not  say  that  the  people  shall  hold  fast 
the  virtues  enumerated  because  he  commands  it,  but  rather  because  they 
form  the  kernel  of  the  traditional  national  consciousness.  Our  Emperor 
says  that  the  people  should  act  in  this  way  because  it  is  not  only  the 
exhortation  of  our  ancestors,  but  also  because  it  is  the  Truth  itself. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Japanese  Moral  Instruction  text-books  for  Primary  Schools, 
kindly  translated  by  Professor  Yoshida  for  this  Report : — 
For  the  First  School  Year  (6-j). 

(i)  The  School.  (2)  The  Teacher.  (3)  The  Bearing  of  the  body. 
(4)  Tidiness.  (5)  Be  Diligent.  (6)  Be  Punctual.  (7)  In  Class  and  in 
the  Playground.  (8)  Games.  (9)  Father  and  Mother.  (10)  Love  for 
Parents.  (n)  Brothers  and  Sisters.  (12)  Family  Happiness.  (13) 
Friends.  (14)  Tenno-heika  (His  Majesty  the  Emperor).  (15)  The  Body. 
(16)  Be  Cheerful.  (17)  Good  Manners.  (18)  Do  not  Quarrel.  (19)  Da 
not  lie.  (20)  Do  not  hide  your  faults.  (21)  Do  not  disturb  other  people. 
(22)  One's  own  property  and  the  property  of  others.  (23)  Living  creatures 
(animals,  insects,  etc.).  (24)  Neighbours.  (25)  Do  not  annoy  others. 
(26)  Good  Children. 

For  the  Second  School  Year  (7-8). 

(i)  Parents.  (2)  Mother.  (3)  Father.  (4)  Self-help.  (5)  Teachers. 
(6)  Old  People.  (7)  Sisters  and  Brothers.  (8)  Eating.  (9)  Cleanliness. 

1  Official  translation. 
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(10)  Honour.  (n)  Punctuality.  (12)  Manners  in  speaking.  (13) 
Promises.  (14)  Faults  of  others.  (15)  Bad  advice.  (16)  Friends.  (17) 
Act  thoughtfully.  (18)  Faults.  (19)  Things  found  in  the  Street.  (20) 
Living  creatures.  (21)  Our  national  flag.  (22)  Rules.  (23)  Tenno- 
heika.  (24)  Courage  (a).  (25)  Courage  (b).  (26)  Do  not  annoy  others. 
(27)  Good  Children. 

For  the  Third  School  Year  (8-9). 

(i)  Kogo-heika  (Her  Majesty  the  Queen).  (2)  Loyalty  to  the  throne. 
(3)  Ancestors.  (4)  Love  for  Parents.  (5)  Industry.  (6)  Study.  (7)  Do 
your  own  work.  (8)  Perseverance.  (9)  Courage.  (10)  Have  presence 
of  mind,  (n)  Endurance.  (12)  Honesty.  (13)  Act  according  to  con- 
science. (14)  Avoid  pride.  (15)  Be  generous.  (16)  Health.  (17) 
Thrift.  (18)  Charity.  (19)  Be  kind  to  servants.  (20)  Do  not  forget 
benefits  received.  (21)  Friends.  (22)  Do  not  be  jealous.  (23)  Polite- 
ness. (24)  Care  of  property.  (25)  Neighbourliness.  (26)  Interest  in 
public  affairs.  (27)  Repetition  of  the  chapter. 

For  the  Fourth  School  Year  (g-io). 

(i)  Our  Empire  (a).  (2)  Our  Empire  (b).  (3)  Patriotism.  (4) 
Loyalty  to  the  throne  (a).  (5)  Loyalty  to  the  throne  (b).  (6)  Love  for 
parents.  (7)  Brothers  and  sisters.  (8)  Solidarity  of  interests.  (9)  In- 
dustry. (10)  Value  of  time,  (n)  Strength  of  will.  (12)  Courage.  (13) 
Physical  exercise.  (14)  Development  of  knowledge.  (15)  Avoid  super- 
stition. (16)  Politeness.  (17)  Respect  others.  (18)  Humanity.  (19) 
Public  interest.  (20)  Conscription.  (21)  Taxation.  (22)  Education. 
(23)  Election  of  representatives.  (24)  Function  of  the  law.  (25)  Man  is 
the  highest  creature.  (26)  Husband  and  wife.  (27)  A  good  Japanese. 
For  the  Fifth  School  Year  (10-11). 

(i)  Tenno-heika.  (2)  Prince  Kitashirakawa.  (3)  Become  good 
citizens.  (4)  Be  industrious  in  your  profession.  (5)  Respect  the  Imperial 
House.  (6)  The  spirit  of  progress.  (7)  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  (8) 
Pity  and  courage.  (9)  Sense  of  duty.  (10)  Truthfulness,  (u)  A  strong 
will.  (12)  Thrift.  (13)  Help  things  forward.  (14)  Love  for  Parents. 
(15)  Politeness.  (16)  Habits.  (17)  Respect  good  customs.  (18)  Self- 
reliance  and  independent  action.  (19)  Obey  the  law.  (20)  Interest  in 
public  affairs  (a).  (21)  Interest  in  public  affairs  (b).  (22)  Work.  (23) 
Perseverance.  (24)  Pity  for  all  that  lives.  (25)  Goodness.  (26)  Charity. 
(27)  National  celebrations.  (28)  Repetition  of  syllabus. 
For  the  Sixth  School  Year  (11-12). 

(i)  Family  life.  (2)  Master  and  servants.  (3)  Virtue.  (4)  Friends. 
(5)  Generosity.  (6)  Superstition.  (7)  Courage  (a).  (8)  Courage  (b). 
(9)  Self-help  and  independence  of  action.  (10)  Perseverance.  (n) 
Lessons  (a).  (12)  Lessons  (b).  (13)  Honesty.  (14)  Sympathy.  (15) 
Liberty.  (16)  Pity.  (17)  Tenno-heika  (a).  (18)  Tenno-heika  (b).  (19) 
Tenno-heika  (c}.  (20)  Citizenship.  (21)  Public  health.  (22)  Public 
affairs.  (23)  Help  things  forward.  (24)  Improve  things.  (25)  Occupa- 
tion. (26)  Accidents.  (27)  The  duty  of  citizens.  (28)  A  good  Japanese. 
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For  the  Seventh  School  Year  (12-13). 

(i)  Family  life.  (2)  Love  for  parents.  (3)  Love  for  brothers  and 
sisters.  (4)  Ancestors.  (5)  Relations.  (6)  Master  and  servant.  (7) 
Social  life.  (8)  Friends.  (9)  Neighbours.  (10)  The  person  of  others, 
(n)  The  property  of  others.  (12)  Liberty  of  others.  (13)  Honour  of 
others.  (14)  Gratitude.  (15)  Truthfulness.  (16)  Promises.  (17)  Mag- 
nanimity. (18)  Kindness.  (19)  Mercy  and  justice.  (20)  The  public. 
(21)  The  organisation  of  society.  (22)  The  progress  of  society.  (23) 
Foreigners.  (24)  The  individual.  (25)  The  body  (a).  (26)  The  body  (#). 
(27)  The  body  (c). 

For  the  Eighth  School  Year  (13-14}. 

(i)  Knowledge.  (2)  Courage.  (3)  Perseverance.  (4)  Steadiness. 
(5)  Self-control.  (6)  Modesty.  (7)  Human  dignity.  (8)  Propriety  in 
behaviour.  (9)  Dress.  (10)  Work,  (u)  Occupation.  (12)  Competition. 
(13)  Credit.  (14)  Money.  (15)  Obedience  to  the  law.  (16)  Self-help 
and  independence  of  action.  (17)  Applied  science.  (18)  Self-discipline. 
(19)  Self-development.  (20)  Good  manners  in  society.  (21)  Kindness  to 
animals.  (22)  The  Empire  of  Nippon.  (23)  Dynastic  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  (24)  Civic  duties  (a).  (25)  Civic  duties  (#).  (26)  The  com- 
munity. (27)  The  election  of  representatives.  (28)  The  ideal  Nippon-jiu. 

Note. — During  the  first  six  school  years  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
subject-matter — i.e.,  on  stories  and  biographies,  not  on  the  classification 
of  the  virtues.  Only  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  last  two  school 
years  are  the  virtues  classified.  We  offer,  in  almost  every  chapter,  first 
concrete  material  suitable  to  the  children's  age  and  afterwards,  as  a 
summary,  a  moral  precept  which  is  sometimes  only  hinted  at  and  some- 
times not  even  referred  to.  We  often  let  the  history  of  a  man's  life  run 
through  several  chapters  ;  but  each  chapter  emphasises  a  special  virtue. 
In  short,  our  moral  text-book  is  a  collection  of  illustrations  which  are 
selected  according  to  the  virtues  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  last  two  school 
years  form  an  exception. 

The  following  is  the  Syllabus  for  the  Secondary  Schools 
for  boys  (from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age),  an  hour  a 
week  being  given  to  the  moral  teaching  : — 

MORALS. 
First  Year  and  Second  Year. 

Rules  for  Pupils.— Rules  and  Regulation  of  the  said  School ;  Obser- 
vances towards  Teachers  ;  Duties  of  Pupils,  etc. 

Hygiene. — (a)  Need  of  Exercise  ;  (b)  Temperance  in  Eating  and 
Drinking  ;  (c)  Cleanliness  of  body,  clothes,  and  dwelling,  etc. 

Study.— (a)  Strong  Will;  (b)  Diligence  in  School  Work;  (c)  Endurance 
of  Hardship,  etc. 

Friendliness.— (a)  To  keep  Faith  ;  (b)  To  exchange  friendship  with 
kindly  feeling  ;  (c)  To  help  one  another,  etc. 

Manners.— (a)  Punctuality  ;  (b)  Orderliness  ;  (c)  Good  behaviour,  etc. 

Home.— (a)  Filial  piety  ;  (b)  Brotherly  love. 
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State. — (a)  Reverence  for  one's  country ;  (b)  To  observe  the  Laws  ; 
(c)  To  sacrifice  individual  interests  for  national  benefits. 

Social  Discipline. — (a)  To  revere  Elders  ;  (b)  To  observe  the  rules  of 
morality  towards  society  in  general ;  (c)  To  feel  responsibility  towards 
one's  own  position  and  profession. 

Cultivation  of  Morals. — (a)  Explanation  about  chief  kinds  of  Morals,  and 
Methods  to  practise  them  ;  (b)  Danger  of  Temptation  ;  (c)  Self-consistency. 

Third  Year  and  Fourth  Year  (One  Hour  Every  Week). 
Outlines  of  Morals. 

I.  Self. 

A.  Body:  (a)  Health,  (b)  Life;  B.  Mind:  (a)  Intellect,  (b)  Feeling; 
(c)  Will ;  C.  Self-help  :  (a)  Profession,  (b)  Property  ;  D.  Character. 

II.  Duties  towards  Family. 

(a)  Father  and  Mother ;  (b)  Elder  and  Younger  Brothers  ;  (c}  Elder 
and  Younger  Sisters  ;  (d)  Sons  and  Daughters  ;  (e)  Husband  and  Wife  ; 
(/)  Relatives  ;  (g~)  Ancestors  ;  (ti)  Those  who  belong  to  the  same  stock ; 
(i)  Servants. 

II.  Society. 

Personality :  (a)  Character  of  Neighbours  ;  (b)  Individual  Property 
and  Respect  of  Neighbours  ;  (c)  Secrecy,  Promises  ;  (d)  Favours,  Friend- 
ship, Elder  and  Younger,  Higher  and  Lower  Grades  of  Society  ;  (e) 
Female  Sex. 

III.  Public. 

A.    Co-operation;    R.    Order  of  Society;    C.    Progress   of   Society; 

D.  Community  to  which  one  belongs. 

IV.  State. 

i.  (a)  Nationality  or  National  Institutions.  2.  (b)  Royal  Family — 
A.  Loyalty;  B.  Royal  Ancestors  ;  C.  Royal  Destiny,  (c)  State — A.  Con- 
stitution ;  B.  Laws  ;  C.  Love  of  Fatherland  ;  D.  Military  Service  ; 

E.  Taxation ;    F.    Education  ;     G.    Public    Duties ;    //.    Public     Law  ; 
/.  International  Relations. 

V.  Duties  towards  Human  Beings. 

VI.  Duties  towards  Nature. 

Animals  ;  Natural  Objects  ;  Truth  ;  Good  ;  Beauty. 

Fifth   Year. 
Outlines  of  Ethics. 

Factors  of  Conduct. — Conscience  ;  Ideal  ;  Duties  ;  Virtue  ;  Cultivation 
of  Virtue  ;  Relation  of  Ethical  Law  to  Natural  Laws. 

Essence  of  Morals.— ResumiS  of  the  Instruction  given  in  the  preceding 
vear. 

So  far  the  Syllabus  for  Boys'  Secondary  Schools. 

In  Girls'  High  Schools,  during  the  first  two  years,  girls  arc  taught 
about  such  matters  as  how  to  behave  as  pupils  in  schools,  hygiene,  love 
of  study,  friendship,  behaviour,  thrift,  home,  State,  society,  the  cultivation 
of  virtues.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  they  are  taught  somewhat  more 
systematically  about  obligations  to  self,  to  family,  to  society,  and  to 
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humanity  (Baron  Kikuchi,  "Japanese  Education,"  in  the  Parents'  Review, 
1906,  pp.  486-7). 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Higher  Commercial 
College  of  Tokio  "  extends  over  one  year  in  the  Preparatory 
Course,  three  years  in  the  Principal  Course,  and  two  years  in 
the  Professional  Department  and  the  Post-Graduate  Course  " 
(p-  558).  The  subjects  in  the  Preparatory  Course  include 
Commercial  Morality,  which  has  allotted  to  it  one  hour  per 
week. 

We  will  quote  here  some  of  the  paragraphs  referring  to 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  a  Commercial  College: — 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Education  has  maintained 
that  education,  whether  common  or  special,  must  have  three  distinct 
constituents — viz.,  Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral  Culture. 

By  putting  the  subject  of  Morality  in  the  schedule  of  studies  of  the 
Higher  Commercial  College,  the  Department  of  Education  aims  at 
promoting  morality  in  business  life,  and  setting  up  for  the  municipal 
commercial  schools  a  standard  of  teaching  on  that  subject,  in  order  to 
attain  the  desired  end  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  course  in  this  subject,  therefore,  aims  to  explain  what  are  the 
public  and  private  virtues  of  business  men,  and  to  make  the  students 
understand  the  importance  of  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures,  in  the  following 
order  : — 

1.  Exposition  of  the  Outline  of  Modern  Ethical  Science. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  Commercial  Morality  from  the  Stand- 
point of  that  Science. 

3.  Suggestions  on  the  Methods  of  forming  Various  Virtuous  Habits 
connected  with  that  morality. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith  as  the  only,  or,  indeed,  the 
chief,  means  of  promoting  morality  among  a  people.  Experience  seems 
to  show  that  a  more  potent  instrument  to  that  end  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  example  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  life  actually  led  by  those  who 
have  embraced  the  particular  form  of  religious  belief.  And  though  he 
would  readily  admit  that  in  each  individual  case  there  may  be  a  close 
connection  between  the  strength  of  the  moral  life  and  certain  truths  firmly 
held  by  the  mind,  he  would  submit  that,  where  religious  differences  make 
it  impracticable  to  teach  any  form  of  dogmatic  religion,  Ethics  should  find 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  ;  and  that  on  this,  as  on  a  common  ground, 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Buddhists,  or  Mohammedans,  might 
(at  any  rate,  so  far  as  a  large  part  of  conduct  is  concerned)  agree  to  meet. 

The  sharp  bargaining  spirit,  which  seeks  to  get  wealth  away  from  its 
possessors  by  all  methods  tolerated  by  imperfect  law,  which,  in  too  many 
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cases,  is  inconsistent  with  morality,  is  characteristic  of  these  degenerate 
days  of  our  Competitive  System.  Trade  is,  however,  actually  held  in 
greater  honour  than  it  deserves.  A  part  of  our  respect  for  it  is  due  to  our 
peculiar  blindness  to  its  defects.  Let  us  withhold  our  respect  until  it  is 
due,  and,  that  we  may  justly  honour  trade,  let  us  make  it  honourable. 

No  fog  ever  baffled  a  sailor  more  completely  than  the  dual  code  of 

morality,  the  outgrowth  of  a  degenerate  mercantile  system,  which  has 
blinded  and  baffled  the  people  all  over  the  world.  The  true  standard 
of  business  dealing  has  been  hidden.  It  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  light 
and  placed  where  all  may  see  it.  Though  it  were  never  reached,  it  would 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  if  our  course  could  be 
turned  towards  it  instead  of  from  it.  (Zensaku  Sano,  on  Commercial 
Education  in  Japan,  in  volume  viii.  of  Special  Reports,  pp.  558-60.) 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  morality  in  Schools, 
the  Japanese  Board  of  Education  publishes  the  following 
books,  as  also  two  rolls  of  pictures1 : — 

1.  Hanging  Pictures   designed   to   assist  in   the   teaching   of  Moral 
Lessons  in  Ordinary  Elementary  Schools,     i  set. 

2.  Ditto  (for  Ungraded  Schools,  Series  A),     i  set. 

3.  Moral  Lessons   for   Ordinary   Elementary   Schools   (for  children). 
3  vols. 

4.  Ditto  (for  children  in  Ungraded  Schools,  Series  A),     i  vol. 

5.  Moral  Lessons  for  Ordinary  Elementary  Schools  (for  teachers).     4 
vols. 

6.  Ditto  (for  teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools,  Series  A),     i  vol. 

7.  Moral  Lessons  for  Higher  Elementary  Schools  (for  children).    5  vols. 

8.  Ditto  (for  teachers).     4  vols. 

The  pictures,  fifty-five  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
scholars  who  cannot  yet  read.  They  chiefly  illustrate  the 
duties  of  children,  especially  to  their  parents.  The  sweet- 
faced  mother  is  the  figure  which  is  most  often  represented. 
A  boy  ill,  a  girl  ill,  children  playing  truant,  a  lamp  upset,  a 
present  of  flowers  to  the  mother,  the  family  at  table  including 
grandparents — such  are  the  themes  strikingly  presented. 
War  and  royalty  are  practically  not  referred  to. 

Of  the  eighteen  volumes  published  six  are  illustrated,  and 
some  contain  pieces  set  to  music. 

Discipline. 
"Teachers  are  forbidden  to  apply  corporal  punishment."5 

1  Quoted  from  a  letter  to  the  author  by  the  Education  Department  in  Tokio. 
s  Sendler  and  Kobel,  Ubersichtliche  Darstellung  des   Volksereiehungsivesens, 
1901,  p.  508. 
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NORWAY. 

Separate  Moral  Instruction,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  Moral 
Instruction,  does  not  appear  to  be  given  in  Norwegian 
Elementary  Schools.  History,  however,  is  made  to  cover 
Civics,  and  Science  Hygiene,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Temperance.  In  the  country  children  get  as  much  as  nine 
hours'  weekly  instruction  in  religion,  and  for  none  of  the 
country  divisions  does  the  religious  instruction  fall  below 
seven  hours  per  week. 

One  of  the  general  aims  of  both  the  Lower  and  Higher 
Public  School  is  to  contribute  towards  the  moral  training  of 
their  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  various 
subjects  in  the  Higher  Public  Schools  includes  the  deepening 
and  strengthening  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 
scholars  through  attaining  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
Christianity  by  means  of  Bible  reading,  the  study  of 
important  sections  of  Church  history,  and  the  chief  points 
in  the  Christian  faith  and  ethics.  The  various  syllabuses 
make  no  reference  to  ethical  aspects.  The  Secondary  Schools 
Law  of  1896  also  says  that  the  schools  "shall  contribute 
towards  the  Christian  and  Moral  Education  of  the  pupils," 
and  "the  school,  by  maintaining  discipline  and  order,  shall 
co-operate  in  educating  its  scholars  to  a  sense  of  order  and 
decency  in  all  their  conduct."  Corporal  punishment  is  now 
very  rarely  used  in  these  schools. 

An  account  of  the  subject  of  Moral  Instruction  and 
Training  in  Norway,  given  by  Dr.  Otto  Anderssen,  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Sadler's  volumes.  Dr.  Anderssen  says, 
among  other  things  :  "  In  Norway  religious  instruction  has  for 
the  most  part  been  of  a  dogmatic  character,  and  the  ethical 
side  of  religion  has  been  rather  pushed  into  the  background  " 
(p.  186). 


PORTUGAL. 

Definite  Moral  Instruction,  on  the  basis  of  an  officially 
published  manual,  is  given  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Portugal. 
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The  following  introductory  Statement  characterises  the 
nature  of  this  Moral  Instruction  : — 

MORALS  :  MODERN  METHODS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Morals  should  be  taught  in  the  Primary  School  to-day  in  an  essentially 
practical  manner ;  such  is  the  last  word  of  the  science  of  education,  and 
such  is  the  spirit  of  the  lately  reformed  official  syllabuses. 

It  is  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  intellect  that  the 
teacher  must  communicate  to  the  children,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  their  entering  school,  the  fundamental  moral  concepts.  An  ethics 
bearing  on  practice  may  be  said  to  be  the  modern  formula  which  expresses 
the  proper  method  to  be  applied  in  this  branch  of  primary  instruction. 
How  is  this  method  to  be  carried  out  in  detail  ?  The  end  may  be  reached 
in  various  ways  : — 

1.  By   observing   the   individual   character  of  the   children,    and   by 
studying  their  predispositions,  in  order  to  correct  their  faults  in  a  kindly 
manner,  or  to  improve  their  good  qualities. 

2.  By  intelligently  utilising  the  school  regulations  as  an  educational 
means,  carefully  distinguishing  neglect  of  duty  from  simple  infraction  of 
rules,  emphasising  the  relation  of  offence  to  punishment,  giving  proof,  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  of  a  scrupulous  care  for  justice,  infusing  a 
horror  of  malicious  tale-bearing,  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  placing 
frankness  and  uprightness  above  everything  else,   never  resenting  the 
unreserved  confidences  of  children,  their  complaints  and  their  desires,  etc. 

3.  By  incessantly  appealing  to  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of  the 
children  ;  by  making  them  often  judge  of  their  own  conduct ;  by  leading 
them  to  value  in  themselves  and  in  others  moral  and  intellectual  effort  ; 
by  letting  them  freely  speak  and  act,  etc. 

4.  By   removing   gross   conceptions,    such   as   popular   prejudices   or 
superstitions,  removing  belief  in  witchcraft,  in  vain  and  foolish  apparitions 
of  ghosts  from  the  other  world,  and  in  the  influence  of  certain  numbers, 
etc. 

5.  By  direct  instruction  drawn  from  facts  observed  by  the  children 
themselves,  causing  them  occasionally  to  observe  the  sad  results  of  vices 
which    sometimes    fall    under    their    notice,    as   drunkenness,    idleness, 
disobedience,  cruelty,  etc.,  making  them,  however,  feel  as  much  pity  for 
the  victims  of  evil  as  horror  for  the  evil  itself,  using  concrete  examples, 
or,  by  dwelling  on  direct  experience,  to  habituate  the  children  to  right 
feelings. 

Moral  Instruction  should  assume  these  varied  forms,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  younger  children.  The  concrete  character  of  this 
instruction,  as  sketched  above,  should  be  retained  in  all  the  primary 
grades.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  now  sec,  the  cardinal  moral  notions 
can  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades,  accompanied  by  examples,  stories,  and 
historical  facts. 

The  Instruction  is  based  on  an  ethical  Catechism, 
supplemented  by  stories  from  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French, 
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Japanese,  and  Roman  life.  There  are  altogether  fifteen  of 
these  stories,  one  of  them  being  taken  from  the  Bible.  The 
scheme  of  duties  comprises  :  duties  towards  self,  the  family, 
our  fellows,  the  school,  the  country,  and  God.  The  duties 
towards  God  include  duties  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  but,  if  we  except  this  last  section,  the  theological 
element  in  the  manual  occupies  an  altogether  subordinate 
place.  To  some  extent  the  ethics  is  based  on  what  is 
ordinarily  contained  in  the  ethical  portions  of  Roman 
Catholic  Catechisms.  However,  the  general  spirit  is 
almost  wholly  modern,  at  least  when  compared  with  any 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms.  Duties  towards  self, 
for  instance,  are  exhaustively  dealt  with,  and  not  only 
embrace  the  virtues  prescribed  by  the  science  of  health,  but 
the  duty  of  aiming  at  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  As 
to  the  latter,  we  read  that  good  instruction  is  as  necessary  for 
the  mind  as  food  is  for  the  body,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is 
as  much  our  duty  to  instruct  ourselves  as  to  take  food.  The 
duties  towards  our  fellows  and  our  country  are  also  well 
summarised. 

The  official  ethical  manual,  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  forms  the  second  part  of  a  larger  manual,  Compendia 
de  Moral  e  Doutrina  Christa,  the  first  part  consisting  of  a 
short  Roman  Catholic  Catechism  of  the  usual  type,  the 
ethical  element  being  here  even  a  little  more  prominent  than 
is  usual  in  these  Catechisms. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  the  moral  teaching  is  rather  more 
didactic,  trenching  a  little  on  doctrine  on  the  religious,  and  on  philosophy 
on  the  moral,  side.  To  it  is  added  instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  future  citizen  such  a  knowledge  of 
his  civic  environment  as  is  indispensable  in  a  democratic  community. 
The  officially  sanctioned  primer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  central  and  local  government  and  of  the  judicial 
administration,  defines  civil  and  criminal  responsibility,  and  explains  the 
conditions  and  exercise  of  the  political  and  municipal  franchise,  etc. 
(Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal,  in  Special  Reports,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  452). 

The  Normal  Colleges  do  not  neglect  these  subjects. 
Morals,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  hygiene 
form  a  portion  of  the  elementary  training  course.  Under  the 
heading  of  pedagogy  are  further  considered  the  aim  and 
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importance  of  moral  education,   moral   dignity,  and   moral 
capacities  : — 

Certain  punishments  and  rewards  are  allowed  as  aids  to  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline.  The  rewards  consist  of  a  public  commendation  in 
school,  which  may,  in  cases  of  special  merit,  be  officially  communicated 
to  the  child's  parents,  and  of  presents  of  books  and  pictures.  Pupils  who 
have  shown  steady  application  to  their  studies,  and  good  conduct,  made 
marked  progress,  or  done  service  to  the  school  by  helping  the  teacher, 
have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  monthly  board  of  honour.  A  prize  is 
publicly  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  district  superintendent  to 
the  pupil  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the  board  every  month.  The 
punishments  vary  from  admonition  or  reprimand,  deprivation  of  playtime 
and  keeping  in,  to  temporary  suspension  or  expulsion  ;  sentence  of  expul- 
sion being  pronounced  by  the  Government  on  the  representation  of  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  is  not  amenable  to  the  school  discipline,  or  that 
association  with  him  is  harmful  to  his  school-fellows  (ibid.,  pp.  448-9). 

Corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Secondary  Schools  does  not 
explicitly  include  Moral  Instruction,  except  that  in  the  last 
or  seventh  year  Morals  are  treated  of  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  Indirectly,  however,  some  attention  is 
paid  to  right  conduct : — 

In  all  their  work  the  teachers  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  moral 
training  which  the  secondary  course  should  afford  by  the  attention  and 
industry  required  in  the  classes,  punctuality  and  exactness  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  them,  and  the  ethical  content  of  the  various  lessons  (ibid., 
p.  462). 


SPAIN. 

The  Papers  on  Moral  Education  contain  a  short  paper  by 
Senator  Eduardo  Sanz  y  Escartin  on  Moral  Education  in 
Spain,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  :— 

We  in  our  country  have  always  believed  that  the  business  of  the 
teacher  and  the  purpose  of  public  schools  were  not  only  to  produce  men  of 
intelligence,  but  also,  and  even  more,  good  citizens. 

Our  elementary  teaching  is  based  on  this  principle,  which  is  recognised 
by  the  law,  according  to  which  the  moral  end,  in  the  School,  is  supposed 
to  penetrate  every  department  of  activity. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  principle  of  a  sane  pedagogy  is  not 
everywhere  completely  respected,  and  the  cases  are  very  numerous  where 
the  teacher  confines  himself,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  pupils  learning  by 
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heart  the  catechism,  without  giving  special  attention  to  the  final  aim  of 
education. 

At  present  a  powerful  breath  of  reform  is  affecting  and  rejuvenat- 
ing ancient  Spain.  We  desire  to  saturate  the  soul  of  our  people  with  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  tolerance,  to  inspire  it  with  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
persistent  effort,  and,  as  a  condition  and  a  foundation  for  everything,  with 
the  love  of  a  noble  and  upright  ideal,  useful  to  the  country  and  fruitful  of 
good  (p.  362). 


SWEDEN. 

Moral  Instruction  appears  to  receive  no  special  attention 
in  Sweden.  Only  in  the  last  three  grades  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  are  there  references  to  "the  doctrines  of  faith  and 
morality."  With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  to  the 
pupils  and  as  regards  discipline,  ethical  considerations  occupy 
the  foremost  place. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  twenty-five  Cantons — which  together  constitute  the 
Swiss  Federation — possess  each  their  own  educational 
system.  The  Federation  only  demands  that  each  Canton 
should  make  adequate  provisions  for  giving  an  elementary 
education  to  all  its  children,  and  that  this  education  should 
be  strictly  undenominational.  In  addition,  the  Federation 
influences  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  teaching  by  an 
examination  of  all  youths  of  the  age  of  twenty  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  Swiss  history  and  Civics. 

A  large  number  of  Cantons  lay  emphasis  on  the  moral 
aspect  of  education  ;  only  few  allow  for  direct  Moral  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  only  one  Canton,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  a 
Moral  Instruction  Syllabus  which  covers  the  whole  School 
period. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  Moral 
Instruction  is  supposed  to  consist  of  ethical  talks  and  reflec- 
tions in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Mother  Tongue. 
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In  others,  as  in  Bern  and  Zurich,  explicit  reference  is  made 
to  the  ethical  mission  of  the  School  in  the  educational  laws 
and  regulations,  while  in  several  Cantons  the  Religious 
Instruction  is  defined  as  having  a  distinctly  ethical  end. 

In  Aargau  Moral  Instruction  is  given  in  Standards  I.  and 
II. ,  and  the  object  of  the  religious  instruction  includes  the 
development  of  fundamental  ethical  conceptions  and  the 
presentation  of  the  duties  towards  God,  our  neighbour,  and 
nature.  In  the  rural  portion  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  purely 
ethical  matter  is  used  for  the  first  three  standards,  and  only 
after  this  period  are  biblical  stories  taken,  but  of  these  such 
alone  as  lend  themselves  to  ethical  treatment.  In  the  town 
of  Zurich  Moral  Instruction  (Sittenlehre)  has  allotted  to  it 
two  hours  weekly  for  the  first  four  standards,  after  which 
combined  Biblical  History  and  Moral  Instruction  follows. 

In  the  Canton  of  Solothurn,  where  the  population  is 
principally  Catholic,  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Schools,  Moral  Instruction  taking  its  place.  The  Canton 
intended  the  latter  subject  to  be  compulsory  ;  but  the  Federal 
Courts,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  clergy,  decided  against 
the  Canton.  However,  all  the  children  are  said  to  attend  the 
Moral  Instruction  lessons.  The  following  is  the  Syllabus, 
with  Introduction  : — 

It  is  the  aim  of  Moral  Instruction  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
religious-ethical  feelings,  to  develop  the  most  important  ethical  concepts, 
and  to  enlighten  the  children  as  to  their  duties  towards  God,  their  neigh- 
bour, and  themselves. 

A.  Lower  Division. — The   moral   environment  of  the   child  :   home, 
school,  church,  street,  neighbourhood,  nature. 

B.  Middle  Division. — The  relation  of  the  child  to  God,  to  its  superiors, 
to  its  equals,  to  men  in  general,  to  the  irrational  world,  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  child  towards  itself. 

C.  Upper  Division.— Piety.     Humanity.     Patriotism.     The  duties  of 
one's  avocation.     Family  duties.     Care  of  health  and  striving  to  improve 
oneself. 

In  the  lower  division  three  half-hours,  and  in  the  higher 
divisions  one  hour,  weekly  are  allowed  for  Moral  Instruction. 
However,  the  official  reading-books  are  primarily  ethical 
readers,  and  the  whole  curriculum  is  permeated  with  ethics. 
The  latter  is  also  the  case  with  the  Canton  Zurich  curriculum, 
except  that  there  are  no  official  readers  like  those  in  Solothurn. 
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In  connection  with  History,  for  example,  the  Zurich  Code 
demands  that  wars  should  occupy  a  secondary  place,  and 
that  the  attention  should  be  turned  to  peace  and  progress. 
The  great  figures  of  history  should  infuse  a  love  of  all  that  is 
good,  true,  and  beautiful,  or,  as  the  Intermediate  Syllabus 
says,  a  love  of  truth,  justice,  and  freedom.  In  St.  Gallen 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  treatment  of  the  ethical 
selections  in  the  Readers. 

Secondary  Schools. 

The  Secondary  Schools  often  define  the  object  of  the 
school  to  be  in  part  ethical.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Lausanne, 
definite  Moral  Instruction  is  given. 

In  the  College  Cantonal  of  Lausanne  the  first  and  second 
standards  receive  one  hour  in  Old  and  New  Testament  teach- 
ing ;  the  third  grade  receives  one  hour  in  Morals  (the  Family, 
School,  and  Country  ;  Stories  and  Biographies  ;  Wagner's 
Sots  un  homme  is  used  as  text-book)  ;  the  fourth  one  hour  in 
Christian  Morals  (Social  Duties  ;  Stories  and  Biographies  ; 
Wagner's  Manuel  de  bonne  me  is  used  as  text-book) ;  and 
the  fifth  two  hours  for  four  months  Civic  Instruction. 

In  the  Ecole  Industrielle  Cantonale  et  Gymnase  Scienti- 
fique  of  Lausanne  the  second  standard  (age  thirteen  to  four- 
teen) receives  one  hour  of  Morals.  The  Syllabus  is : 
"Stories,  biographies,  heroic  deeds,  moral  examples  chosen 
from  Scripture  and  from  religious  and  profane  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern."  In  the  following  standard  the  Moral 
lessons  are  continued  with  the  following  excellent  Syllabus  : — 

Exposition,  illustr^e  a  1'aide  d'exemples,  de  citations,  de  faits  de  la  vie 
priv£e  ou  publique,  etc.,  mettant  en  Evidence  les  divisions  suivantes  : 

i.  Comment  on  devient  un  homrne. 

La  place  de  1 'homme  dans  1'univers  :  sa  petitesse  ;  1'humilite'  de  ses 
origines.  Sa  dignite1  :  1 'homme,  etre  de  raison  ;  1 'homme,  etre  moral. — 
Superiori te  de  la  grandeur  morale.  Comment  on  1'acquiert :  Discipline 
du  corps;  quelques  mots  de  1 'education  physique;  un  peu  d 'hygiene. 
La  loi  de  travail ;  repose  et  jeu. — Discipline  des  instincts  :  sobri£t6, 
temperance,  purete\  Du  respect  de  soi. — Discipline  des  sentiments : 
sentiments  e'goistes,  sociaux,  id6aux  ;  controle  des  sentiments.  Moyens 
de  les  corriger.  Maladies  des  sentiments  :  les  passions ;  dangers  et 
remedes. — Discipline  de  la  volonte  :  ses  degre"s  ;  1'empire  sur  soi-meme  ; 
moyens  de  fortifier  la  volonte.  De  la  volonte  droite  ou  vertu  :  veracite", 
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justice,  fermete".  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  caractere?  comment  il  se  trempe. — 
L'homme  de  devoir. 

2.  Comment  on  agit  en  homme. 

A  1'ecole  :  1'apprentissage  de  la  vie;  entre  camarades,  Sieves  et 
maitres  ;  la  vraie  politesse  ;  le  respect. — Au  foyer  :  la  vraie  autorite"  et  la 
libre  obeissance  ;  la  reconnaissance  ;  la  fraternite"  et  1'inddpendance  per- 
sonnelle  ;  la  protection  des  faibles ;  maitres  et  serviteurs  ;  la  vraie 
solidarity  la  famille,  fondement  de  1'Etat. — La  patrie  :  patriotisme  et 
chauvinisme  ;  la  mission  des  peuples  et  le  role  de  la  Suisse  ;  la  defense 
du  sol  ;  les  devoirs  civiques ;  le  courage  moral ;  la  bienfaisance  ;  la 
solidarity  nationale. — L'humanite'  ;  respect  de  la  personne  humaine ; 
justice  et  charit6  ;  les  pre"jug£s  de  race  ;  les  haines  nationales ;  la 
solidarity  humaine  ;  le  progres  ;  1'ideal  de  I'humanite. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Gymnase  Scientifique  (age 
seventeen  to  eighteen)  Ethics  appears  as  a  part  of  philosophy.1 


TURKEY. 

"The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young  among  Muslims" 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  paper  written  by  Mr.  Duncan  B. 
Macdonald,   and   published  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  April,  1905.     Our  information  on  Muslim  education 
is  drawn  from  that  source. 

The  ideal  set  before  the  child  is  the  Prophet  himself: — 

Every  pious  Muslim  endeavours  to  pattern  his  actions,  down  to  the 
merest  details,  on  the  recorded  manners  and  methods,  words  and  ways,  of 

the  Prophet Men  do  not  ask  what  the  right  thing  to  do  under  such 

and  such  circumstances  may  be  ;  they  ask  what  the  Prophet  did  or  said 
(p.  290).  The  education  of  the  young  "  is  strictly  on  a  basis  of  imitation. 
All  the  ways  are  marked  out,  and  just  as  a  man  himself  walks  in  these 
paths,  so  must  he  teach  his  child  to  go"  (p.  291). 

The  method  employed  consists  of  (first)  mechanical  imita- 
tion and  practice,  to  grow  (secondly)  into  habit,  and  (thirdly) 
into  intellectual  acceptance  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Macdonald  quotes  from  al-Ghazzali  two  passages, 
one  covering  nearly  seven  pages  and  dealing  wisely  and 
sensibly  on  the  whole  with  the  concrete  duties  of  children, 

1  For  further  details  as  to  Moral  Education  in  Switzerland  see  the  present 
author's  and  also  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery's  Reports  on  the  subject  in  Professor 
Sadler's  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  vol.  ii. 
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and  the  other  passage,  a  shorter  one,  treating  of  the  matter 
of  Muslim  morals  more  comprehensively.  We  select  part  of 
the  shorter  passage  for  illustration  : — 

An  exposition   of  how  God   Most  High  educated   His   beloved  and  ' 
chosen  one  Muhammad  by  means  of  the  Qur'an. 

The  Apostle  of  God  abounded  in  abasement  and  supplication  to  Him, 
and  was  constant  in  prayer  that  He  would  adorn  him  with  beauties  of 
good  breeding  and  graces  of  character.  He  used  to  say  in  his  prayer, 
"O  God,  make  beautiful  my  outward  and  my  inward  fashion."  And  he 
would  say,  "  O  God,  turn  me  away  from  characteristics  that  are  disliked." 
Then  God  answered  his  prayer  in  accordance  with  His  saying,  "  If  ye  ask 
me,  I  will  answer  you  "  (Qur.  XI.  62),  and  sent  down  to  him  the  Qur'an 
and  educated  him  thereby  ;  so  his  character  is  the  Qur'an.  Said  Sa'd  b. 
Hisham,  "  I  went  into  'A'isha  and  asked  her  concerning  the  character  of 
the  Apostle  of  God,  and  she  said,  '  Dost  thou  not  read  the  Qur'an  ? '  I 
said,  'Yes,  indeed.'  She  said,  'The  character  of  the  Apostle  of  God  is 
the  Qur'an.'"  And  the  Qur'an  educated  him  simply  by  means  of  such 
things  as  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High,  "  Take  hold  of  gentleness  and 
command  kindness,  and  turn  away  from  the  ignorant."  And,  "  verily 
God  commandeth  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  giving  to  kindred,  and 
forbiddeth  wickedness  and  iniquity  and  oppressions."  "And  be  patient 
as  to  that  which  has  befallen  thee ;  lo,  that  springs  from  the  absolute 
determination  of  things."  "And  he  indeed  who  is  patient  and  forgiveth, 
that  indeed  springs  from  the  absolute  determination  of  things."  "Then 
forgive  them  and  overlook;  verily  God  loveth  the  well-doers."  "Let them 
forgive  and  overlook ;  do  ye  not  desire  that  God  should  forgive  you  ? " 
"  Repel  with  that  which  is  better  ;  then,  lo,  he  between  whom  and  thee  is 
enmity  will  be  as  a  warm  friend."  "  And  those  who  choke  down  anger 
and  forgive  men;  and  God  loveth  the  well-doers."  "Avoid  much 
suspicion — verily  some  suspicion  is  a  sin  ;  and  envy  not  one  another,  and 
back-bite  not  one  another  "  (pp.  292-3). 

When  we  remember  that  "  children  learn  by  heart  from 
the  earliest  the  Qur'an  ";  that,  secondly,  "  they  learn  by  heart 
elaborate  creeds,"  it  is  obvious  that  not  much  room  is  left  for 
systematic  or  incidental  instruction  in  morals. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  individual  States  legislate  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  education,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  general 
impression  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States  with 
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regard  to  direct  Moral  Instruction.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  decided  interest  in  the  subject,  and  that 
more  or  less  systematic  attempts  are  being  made  in  various 
States  and  in  many  schools.  Expressions  of  opinion  such  as 
these  are  not  uncommon  in  American  works  :  "  In  the  out- 
lined course  of  study  of  almost  every  city  and  town  through- 
out the  country  you  will  find  some  time  is  devoted  to  Moral 
Education  "  (p.  167).  {Religious  Education  Association, 
I  First  Annual  Convention.}  The  extracts  we  have  made  in 
other  places  from  the  same  published  Convention  Report,  as 
well  as  from  the  volume  The  Principles  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, show  conclusively  that,  while  religious  education  in  the 
public  schools  is  disapproved  by  all  parties,  Moral  Educa- 
tion is  insisted  on  generally. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  English  Board  of  Education  for  the 
excellent  and  lengthy  Report  prepared  for  it  by  Mr.  Thiselton 
Mark,  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools,  which  appeared 
in  volume  x.  of  the  Board's  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects.  We  are  indebted  to  this  Report  for  much  of  our 
information  concerning  American  Schools. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Moral  Instruction  is  thus 
tersely  and  forcibly  stated  by  an  American  scholar,  Dr. 
Wilde  :— 

(i)  The  supreme  importance  of  morality  for  the  preservation  of  the 
State  ;  (2)  The  apparent  decline  in  authority  and  importance  of  the 
Church  ;  (3)  The  apparent  decline  in  home  training-,  and  the  fact  that  the 
child's  life  centres  round  the  school,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  in  the 
world  in  which  he  principally  lives  ;  (4)  The  close  relation  between  moral 
instruction  and  intellectual  advance,  the  latter  depending  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  self-denial,  control,  attention,  etc.;  and  (5)  That  all  theory  tends 
to  influence  practice.  (Report  referred  to,  p.  95.) 

We  cannot,  however,  forbear  also  quoting  E.  Benjamin 
Andrew's  admirable  pronouncement  in  the  Educational 
Review,  March,  1901,  and  reprinted  on  p.  17  of  the  Ethical 
Record  of  October-November,  1901  :— 

Confessedly,  the  schools  are  not  producing  all  the  moral  uplift  that  is 

desirable The  rightful  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  a  costly 

system  of  machinery  like  the  public  schools  shall  render  larger  and  more 
efficient  service  in  shaping  society's  morals  is  bearing  fruit.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  momentous  new  development  in  this  matter.  The  time 
seems  near  when  our  public  schools  will  be  able  to  teach  the  elements  of 
morality  in  a  positive  way.  In  the  past  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
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attempt  this,  because  the  simplest  moral  teaching  has  been  thought  to 
involve  dogma,  and  because  churches  have  been  afraid  of  one  another 

This  fear,  now  seen  to  be  groundless,  is  on  the  wane,  and  will  soon 
disappear.  For  all  practical  purposes  morality  can  be  taught  without 
dipping  into  religion,  and  all  sects  are  becoming  aware  of  this. 

Public  sentiment  would  sanction  it  should  we  at  once  begin  systema- 
tically teaching  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  in  speech  and  thought,  thrift, 
temperance,  fortitude,  perseverance,  veracity,  the  rights  and  laws  of 
property,  public  spirit,  love  of  country,  regard  for  parents,  for  the  aged, 
for  the  feeble,  for  the  unfortunate,  and  for  brutes  ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
kindred  virtues,  forming  a  large  part  of  what  is  put  down  in  books  of 
practical  ethics.  There  are  no  parents  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
schooled  in  these  highly  important  duties,  provided  the  teaching  breathes 
a  right  spirit  and  is  free  from  prejudice.  That  kind  of  teaching  is  quite 
possible.  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  unbelievers,  will  rejoice  in  it, 
none  fearing  that  it  will  collide  with  religious  dogma  or  attack  church  life 
or  fealty. 

Moral  education  is  one  of  the  splendid  new  tasks  which  the  school  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  undertake  and  achieve.  A  most  useful  code  of 
practical  morality  will  be  propounded  in  school,  fastening  upon  children 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  the  principles  calculated  to  make  them 
good  men  and  citizens.  Then  shall  the  school,  already  influential  morally 
in  a  most  praiseworthy  degree,  realise  its  ideal  as  a  social  power,  working 
limitless  and  unprecedented  good  to  society  and  the  State. 

Moreover,  when  the  common  virtues  are  well  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  when  we  bring  before  school-children  in  this  effective  way  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  all  the  main  particulars  of 
human  conduct,  the  public  schools  will  make  a  new  appeal  to  the  patrons 
of  private  schools.  Without  quarrel  or  dispute  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
children  can  be  best  educated  under  the  same  auspices,  sectwise  divisions 
among  Elementary  schools  being  no  longer  necessary.  This  reform  in 
public  schooling  is  destined  to  bring  about  universal  interest  and  a 
common,  undivided  faith  in  it,  all  citizens,  without  distinction  or  creed, 
applauding  it  with  one  voice. 

The  City  of  New  York  School  authorities  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  Moral  Education,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Course  of 
Study  and  Syllabuses  in  Ethics,  English,  History,  and  Civics 
for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1905. 
The  other  Syllabuses  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
references  to  ethics  : — 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  and  principals  to  make  the  life  of  the 
school,  in  every  activity  and  relation,  count  for  moral  education.  This 
aim  should  vitally  affect  not  only  the  teaching  of  every  subject  and  the 
treatment  of  every  problem  of  discipline  and  training,  but  also  the  general 
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atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  class-room  and  of  the  school.     In  working 
towards  this  aim  the  following  suggestions  will  be  found  helpful  : — 

1.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral  education 
in   the   school.     The   teacher's   voice,  speech,   bearing,  and   dress  ;    the 
teacher's  poise,  self-control,  courtesy,  kindness  ;  the  teacher's  sincerity, 
ideals,  and  attitude  towards  life  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the  character  of 
his  pupils. 

2.  Reverence  is  vital  to  morality.     Whatever  quickens  in  children  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  whatever  leads  them  devoutly 
to  wonder  at  the  order,  beauty,   or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever 
arouses  in  them  the  sentiment  of  worship  or  fills  them  with  admiration  of 
true  greatness,  promotes  reverence.     There  is  no  subject  studied  in  school 
which,  reverently  taught,  may  not  yield  its  contribution  to  this  sentiment. 

3.  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental  to  moral  development,  is 
engendered  in  a  child  when  he  does  his  best  at  tasks  that  are  worth  while 
and  within  his  power  to  do  well,  with  proper  recognition  by  teacher  and 
schoolfellows  of  work  well  done. 

4.  The  cornerstone  of  a  self-respecting  character  is  principle — the  will 
to  be  true  to  the  right  because  it  is  right,  whatever  the  consequences,  to 
act  "  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."     The 
essential  difference  between  principle  and  mere  self-interest   should   be 
vividly  brought  home  to  each  child. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  class-room  and  of  the  school — the  spirit  that  makes 
children  say  with  pride  "  my  class  "  and  "  our   school " — is   one   of  the 
strongest  of  moral  forces.     Where  there  exists  a  proper  esprit  de  corps 
the  problem  of  discipline  is  largely  solved.     Public  opinion  as  a  moral 
force  should  be  moulded  and  utilised  in  every  school. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of  social  membership.     The 
truth  that  co-operation  and  unselfishness  are  essential  to  true  social  living 
should   be   made  real   and  vital.     This  truth  is  brought  home  through 
"  group  work,"  where  the  work  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  all, 
and  through  the  feeling  in  a  school  or  class  that  the  honour  of  all  is  in  the 
keeping  of  each. 

The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a  member,  not  only  of  the  school, 
but  of  the  family,  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  State  and 
nation.  What  it  means  to  be  a  loyal  member  of  these  social  institutions 
should  be  made  clear.  The  naturalness  and  the  necessity  of  obedience 
and  of  helpfulness  should  be  shown.  The  moral  aspect  of  home  tasks, 
and  of  working  with  the  departments  of  health,  parks,  street  cleaning, 
police,  and  education,  and  not  against  them,  should  be  enforced  In- 
concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth  should  be  impressed  that 
without  loyal  and  effective  social  membership  no  individual  can  lead  a 
complete  life. 

7.  No  person  has  a  fully  developed  moral  character  until  there  has 
been  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  authority  from  without  to  within  himself;  a 
moral  man  obeys  himself.     Each  child  in  every  grade  should  be  steadily 
helped  towards  self-direction  and  self-government.     Effective  means  to 
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this  end  are  :  appeals  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness,  the  development 
of  such  a  sense  of  honour  as  will  preserve  order  without  surveillance,  and 
some  form  of  organisation  designed  to  quicken  and  exercise  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  To  trust  a  child  tends  to  make  him  trustworthy.  A  system 
of  pupil  self-government,  if  wisely  applied  and  not  encumbered  with 
unnecessary  machinery,  may  be  found  effective.  The  form,  however,  of 
the  organisation  is  immaterial.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  teacher, 
himself  a  member  of  the  community,  should  make  his  pupils  sharers  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  problems  arising  out  of  their  community  life,  and 
that  he  should  entrust  to  them  as  members  in  their  own  right  of  the  social 
body  the  performance  of  certain  functions.  Such  training  in  social  activity 
is  effective  training  for  citizenship.  Under  such  conditions  "  good  order  " 
will  mean  not  so  much  the  refraining  from  disorder  as  the  condition  of 
effective  co-operation. 

8.  Each  school  study  has  a  specific  moral  value.     Literature  and  history 
embody  in  concrete  form  moral  facts  and  principles,  showing  to  the  child 
his  own  self  "  writ  large,"  furnishing  him  with  ideals  and  incentives,  and 
moulding  his  moral  judgment,  and  they  will  accomplish  these  results  the 
more  surely  as  the  teacher  is  himself  moved  by  that  which  is  presented. 
Every  subject  involving  observation  and  expression  is  essentially  moral. 
Every  subject,  therefore,  should  be  so  taught  as  to  make  for  truth-telling 
in  word  and  act,  and  for  training  in  self-expression. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school,  such  aspects 
of  contemporary  civilisation  as  are  of  value  for  developing  the  social  spirit 
should  receive  attention.     Hospitals,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  to  animals,  homes  for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  fresh  air  funds,  and  similar  agencies  for  social  service  should  be 
brought  within  the  child's  comprehension  as  opportunity  offers.     Deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  done  by  firemen,  policemen,  soldiers,  and 
other  persons,   should  be  presented  and  commended.     The  truth   that 
success  in  life  means  more  than  mere  money-getting  can  thus  be  brought 
home  again  and  again.     The  contemplation  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  dishonour, 
and  shame  has  a  necessary,  though  subordinate,  place  in  moulding  moral 
taste. 

For  further  elucidation  of  this  topic  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the 
syllabus  in  Civics. 

10.  The  following  list  of  topics  affords  subjects  for  many  practical 
lessons  in  morals  and  manners  :  — 

(a)  Duties  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates ;  to  servants 
and  other  employees  ;  to  employers  and  all  in  authority  ;  to  the  aged,  the 
poor,  and  the  unfortunate. 

(£)  Conduct  at  home,  at  the  table,  at  school,  on  the  street,  in  public 
assemblies,  and  in  public  conveyances. 

(c)  The  common  virtues,  such  as  regularity,  punctuality,  self-control, 
cheerfulness,  neatness,  purity,  temperance,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
obedience,  industry,  and  patriotism. 

11.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guidance  the  following  principles 
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should  be  observed  :  (ti)  The  course  of  moral  training  is  a  development, 
in  which  the  child  is  first  led  to  act  rightly,  and  afterward  to  work  from 
principle  ;  he  proceeds  from  obedience  on  faith  to  obedience  on  principle  ; 
from  regularity  to  faithfulness.  The  child  also  develops  from  egoism  to 
altruism.  His  impulse  towards  self-interest  normally  develops  earlier 
than  his  impulse  to  put  himself  in  another's  place.  Upon  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  former  stage  depends  the  full  development  of  the  latter. 

(b)  The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a  powerful  aid  in  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  first,  as  the  power  vividly  to  picture  consequences — to  put  yourself 
in  your  own  place  later  on  (foresight);  secondly,  as  the  power  to  "put 
yourself  in  his  place"  (social  imagination,  sympathy). 

(c)  In   using   literature  and   similar   material  for  purposes  of  moral 
education,  the  teacher  should  not  violate  the  law  of  self-activity.     The 
child  may  resent  having  a  moral  drawn  for  him  which  he  can  draw  for 
himself.     He  is  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  principle  which  he  himself 
discovers  or  formulates  because  it  is  his  own. 

(d)  The  most  effective  method  in  moral  education  is  positive  rather 
than  negative.     A  mind   filled  with  worthy  interests,  high   ideals,  and 
helpful  activities  has  no  room  for  evil.     Approbation   more  than  censure 
leads  to  well-doing.     Love  is  a  stronger  and  a  better  motive  than  fear. 

(e)  At  every  stage  of  school  life  pupils  should  be  taught  that  they  live 
under  inexorable  laws  which   they  cannot  violate  with  impunity — both 
physical  laws  and  moral  laws.     Obedience  is  not  optional  :  it  is  com- 
pulsory.    Penalty  follows  law-breaking  as  surely  as  night  follows  day, 
though  the  penalty  is  not  always  immediate  (pp.  3-8). 

Mr.  Thiselton   Mark  quotes  the  following  answers  from 
Superintendents  of  Schools  :— 

(From  Mr.  L.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.) 

Lessons  are  given  in  civics  in  the  upper  grades,  beginning  with  the 
Fifth.     Direct    moral    lessons    are    supposed    to   be    given    every   day. 
Teachers  of  the  lower  grades  are  requested  to  read  or  hear  read  each  day 
something  from  which  some  lesson  in  morals  can  be  drawn. 
(From  Mr.  W.  F.  Slaton,  Superintendent  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.) 
Throughout  the  year  instruction  is  given  in  reverence  for  God,  love  of 
country,    citizenship,    honour,    obedience,    truthfulness,    politeness,    and 
courage.     These   are   taught,    not   from   the   printed    page,    but  by   the 
development  in  the  pupil  of  the  idea  that  good  citizenship  depends  upon 
a  knowledge  of  these  things  and  the  incorporation  of  them  into  his  life. 
(From  Mr.  Amos  Hiatt,  Superintendent  of  East  Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 

The  moral  aim  is  distinctly  kept  in  view.  The  daily  programme 
provides  for  moral  instruction.  In  the  course  of  study  is  laid  down  a 
course  in  moral  training.  Teachers  are  expected  to  look  after  the  moral 
development  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  mental  and  physical. 

The  superintendents  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  others,  print  outlines  of  courses  in  manners  and  morals.  That  of 
Brooklyn  is  a  convenient  summary  of  such  courses  : — 
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In  all  grades  teachers  should  embrace  every  convenient  opportunity  to 
instruct  their  pupils  in  morals  and  manners.  The  following  list  of  topics 
will  supply  bases  for  many  interesting  talks  : — 

Duty  to  parents,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  to  playmates,  to  the  aged, 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid,  to  strangers 
and  foreigners,  to  the  public,  to  one's  country. 

Home  manners,  table  manners,  school  manners,  street  manners, 
manners  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  public  conveyances. 

Industry,  punctuality,  order,  economy,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness,  self-respect. 

Other  topics  will  be  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  by  occur- 
rences that  come  under  her  observation  in  the  school-room  and 
elsewhere  (ibid.,  pp.  96-7.) 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  : — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best 
endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to 
their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevo- 
lence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and 
temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavour  to  lead  their 
pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  (ibid.,  p.  97). 

See  also  to  the  same  effect  "  Extracts  from  the  Teacher's 
Manual  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York 
(Primary  Grades),"  quoted  in  Mr.  Thiselton  Marks'  Report 
referred  to  on  pp.  229-31. 

The  general  way  morals  are  taught  in  the  United  States 
may  be  summed  up  in  Mr.  Thiselton  Marks'  words  : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  part-scientific,  part-moralising  teaching  of 
temperance  under  the  name  of  physiology,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find 
anything  upon  the  time-table  under  the  name  of  character  lessons  or 
lessons  on  morals.  The  direct  moral  teaching  is  :  (a)  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  some  good  habit,  such  as  cleanliness  or  kindness ;  (£) 
taken  up  as  part  of  the  opening  exercises  for  the  first  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  morning  school ;  or  (c)  associated  with  class  mottoes,  or  with 
selected  quotations  written  upon  the  blackboard  (ibid.,  p.  98). 

Ethics  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  Utah  : — 
While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.     The  belief  seems  to  be 
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quite  widespread  here  that  moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
wholly  non-sectarian,  and  many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce 
the  Bible  into  the  schools  without  at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  against  sectarianism  (ibid.,  p.  107). 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Civic  teaching  by  means  of 
a  school  republic  closely  resembling  the  government  of  the 
States  will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  Democracy  in  American 
School  Government,  by  Principal  Dr.  Jesse  D.  Burke  (Pro- 
fessor Sadler,  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools, 
vol.  ii.). 

Apart  from  the  New  York  Ethical  Culture  School  (which 
we  shall  speak  of  immediately)  and  the  Children's  Classes  of 
the  American  Ethical  Societies,  systematic  moral  teaching  is 
very  rare.  Anderson,  Indiana,  seems  to  be  exceptionally 
placed  : — 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  public  school  system  to  introduce  such 
schematic  ethical  instruction  is  that  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  the  course 
there  extending  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School.  The  following  is 
the  scheme  in  outline  : — 

First  Grade. — i.  Obedience  to  parents  and  teachers.  2.  Kindness  to 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  playmates.  3.  Unselfishness — sharing  play- 
things, etc.,  with  others.  4.  Love  of  parents. 

Second  Grade. — i.  Truthfulness.  2.  Kindness  to  animals.  3.  Cleanli- 
ness in  person  and  dress.  4.  Pleasant  voice  and  pleasing  manner. 
5.  Love  of  home. 

Third  Grade. — i.  Cheerfulness,  and  the  advantage  it  is  to  one's  self 
and  the  happiness  it  brings  to  others.  2.  Honesty,  and  its  rewards. 
3.  Respect  for  parents,  teachers,  and  old  people.  4.  Good  habits  ;  also 
some  things  we  wish  to  avoid,  as  swearing,  smoking,  chewing,  the  use 
of  coarse  language.  5.  Love  of  the  flag. 

Fourth  Grade. — i.  Self-respect — the  qualities  that  a  person  must  have 
before  he  will  respect  himself.  2.  Some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
children.  3.  Respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  4.  Polite- 
ness at  home,  at  the  table,  or  on  the  street,  in  company.  5.  Letters  of 
recommendation — good  habits,  the  best  recommendation  a  boy  or  girl  can 
have. 

Fifth    Grade. — i.  Industry — its   necessity,    its    benefits,    its    rewards. 

2.  Promptness  and  regularity.     3.   Economy,  and  its  relation  to  getting 
on  in  the  world.     4.  Justice,  with  examples  taken  from  the  home,  the 
school,  the  playground,  and  society.     5.   Mercy. 

Sixth  Grade.  — \.  The  necessity  of  labour.     2.  The  rewards  of  labour. 

3.  The  dignity  of  labour.     4.  Unselfishness,  and  its  corresponding  vice, 
selfishness.     5.  Reverence  for  the  aged,  for  those  in  authority,  and  for 
God. 
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Seventh  Grade. — i.  Respect  for  and  obedience  to  law.  2.  Why  laws 
should  be  obeyed.  3.  Property  rights.  4.  Duty  of  the  strong  to  the 
weak.  5.  Temperance  and  sobriety. 

Eighth  Grade. — i.  Freedom  —  political,  religious.  2.  Patriotism — 
what  is  it  ? — how  should  it  be  shown  ?  3.  True  manhood  and  true 
womanhood.  4.  The  ideal  family. 

High  Schools. — i.  Duty  to  family;  (2)  to  society;  (3)  to  the  State; 
(4)  to  self;  (5)  to  God.  (Quoted  in  the  Ethical  Record,  December,  1900, 
pp.  68-9.) 

The  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York,  under  Professor 
Adler's  direction,  has  for  a  number  of  years  paid  special 
attention  to  systematic  Moral  Teaching-,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, give  a  somewhat  full  account  of  the  work  and  the 
methods  employed.  What  deserves  to  be  noticed  more 
especially  is  the  teaching  of  Ethics  as  it  is  given  in  the 
High  School.  The  account  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Ethical  Culture  School's  Course  of  Study : — 

ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Although  the  School  has  for  its  highest  object  the  moral  development 
of  its  pupils,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  ethical  instruction  is 
but  one  of  the  factors  depended  on  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Other 
factors  are  :  the  School  environment  and  atmosphere,  or  the  general  spirit 
of  the  School  ;  the  personality  of  the  teachers  and  principals  ;  the  public 
opinion  of  the  School,  or  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  on  one  another.  Still 
another  important  aid  is  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  every 
subject  taught — to  Science,  to  the  Languages,  to  Art,  Manual  Training, 
etc. — for  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the  student's  mind  the  idea  of 
evolution  and  progress.  A  great  deal  of  the  Ethics  work  of  the  School  is 
thus  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  curri- 
culum. The  methods  of  government  and  discipline  adopted  also  constitute 
an  invaluable  element  of  moral  training. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  explicit  instruction  in  Ethics  has  been 
introduced  into  the  School,  and  such  instruction  is  carried  on  systemati- 
cally from  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Primary  to  the  senior  grade  of  the  High 
School. 

The  problem  of  the  American  educator,  working  in  and  for  the 
American  democracy,  is  to  bring  into  harmonious  relations  the  three 
ideals  of  individual  efficiency,  social  stability,  and  social  progress  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  light  of  this  conception  that  the  course  of  Ethics  teaching  marked 
out  for  the  School  must  be  read.  Only  the  general  standpoint  can  here 
be  indicated.  Those  who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  must  follow  the 
class-room  teaching  in  detail. 

In  the  main,  the  pre-adolescent  period,  covering  the  Elementary  and 
Middle  Schools,  is  devoted  to  the  assimilation  of  what  is  best  in  the  moral 
tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  and  the  pure  receptivity 
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of  the  pupil  is  guarded  from  any  premature  reference  to  social  change  or 
reform.  The  child  in  the  age  preceding  puberty  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  discussion  of  economic  or  political  problems.  His  attitude  should 
be  that  of  reverent  acceptance.  The  simple  moral  precepts  implied  in 
fairy  lore  and  fables  ;  the  ethics  of  the  family  life,  as  mirrored  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  under  a  different  illumination  in  the  Odyssey;  the  primary 
rules  of  social  life  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  the  examples  of 
personal  excellence  and  endeavour  furnished  by  Greek  history,  and  of 
consecration  to  the  community  as  a  whole  supplied  by  Roman  history, 
are  the  materials  used. 

In  the  adolescent  period  the  scene  changes.  The  unconscious  group- 
life  in  which  the  child  has  hitherto  participated  ceases  to  hold  him.  The 
growing  boy  or  girl  sees  his  relation  to  others  in  an  altogether  new  light, 
established  conventions  are  questioned,  and  the  desire  to  make  himself 
over,  and  the  world  over,  asserts  itself.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
notion  of  social  readjustment,  carefully  balanced  by  the  more  intensive 
use  of  the  historical  method  in  all  branches  of  instruction,  may  fitly  be 
introduced.  A  bare  outline  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  attempted  will 
be  found  below. 

Grade  I. — Principal  duties  of  childhood  :  material  found  in  the  stories 
of  the  Bee,  Frog  Prince,  Rose-Red  and  Snow- White,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  the  Jataka  Tales. 

Grade  If. — Faults  and  duties  peculiar  to  childhood,  illustrated  by 
fables  such  as  :  The  Lark's  Nest,  The  Wagoner  and  Hercules,  Bunch  of 
Sticks,  Cock  and  Jewel,  Brother  Frog,  Wolves  and  Sheep,  Dog  in  the 
Manger,  and  others. 

Grade  III. — Family  relations  exemplified  by  stories  from  Genesis  : 
Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren. 

Grade  IV.—  Social  and  personal  relations,  illustrated  by  the  Odyssey. 

Grade  V. — Stories  of  Ruth  and  David,  with  discussions  of  salient 
points  and  parallel  instances — drawn  from  history  and  literature — of 
helpfulness  and  sacrifice,  courage,  friendship,  jealousy,  filial  and  parental 
affection. 

Grade  VI.— Story  of  Moses  :  historical  parallels  of  the  great  patriots 
and  legislators.  Study  of  the  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  and  of 
selected  commandments  of  secondary  Hebrew  legislation. 

Grade  VII. — Selections  from  Greek  History  illustrating  the  personal 
duties.  Temperance  illustrated  by  Spartan  discipline ;  intellectual 
striving  illustrated  by  the  achievements  of  the  age  of  Pericles  ;  moral 
attainment  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Socrates.  Reading  material  : 
Plutarch's  Lives :  Lycurgus,  Pericles,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Socrates. 

Grade  VIII. — Biographical  subjects  drawn  from  Roman  History. 
The  conflict  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

Alpha. — A  brief  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  link 
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connecting  the  High  School  work  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  eighth 
grade  by  the  teaching  of  Roman  History.  The  study  of  penal  legislation 
is  intended  to  enforce  the  idea  of  social  stability  by  presenting  some  of  the 
main  results  of  the  past  moral  experience  of  the  race  as  incorporated  in 
the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the  student  with  the  objective 
character  of  the  fundamental  moral  requirements. 

The  main  work  of  the  year,  however,  consists  in  developing  the 
sovereign  moral  idea  of  the  holiness  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  inalienable 
worth  of  every  human  being.  This  is  attempted  by  enlisting  the  student's 
sympathy  and  interest  in  those  classes  of  human  beings  in  whose  case 
this  fundamental  moral  dictum  is  still  practically  denied.  A  short  account 
is  given  of  slavery  in  the  ancient  world,  of  the  revival  of  slavery  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  during  the  period  of  colonial  expansion; 
and  reference  is  then  made  to  the  struggle  of  the  wage-earning  class  in 
modern  times,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  abject  poor  in  great  cities. 
Next,  a  brief  study  is  undertaken  of  the  negro  problem,  and  in  particular 
of  the  mental  and  moral  suffering  undergone  by  the  educated  negro  in 
consequence  of  the  prejudice  to  which  he  is  subjected.  (The  history  of 
Ireland  may  also  be  utilised  in  this  connection,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the 
combined  effects  of  poverty,  political  oppression,  and  racial  prejudice.) 
The  study  of  slavery  and  poverty  leads  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  ethics 
of  wealth,  on  the  use  of  moral  methods  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  of  modest  simplicity  in  the  expenditure  of  it.  Also  lessons  in  charity, 
or  in  helping  the  poor  to  become  self-helpful.  The  study  of  prejudice 
leads  to  lessons  on  prejudging  others  (the  moral  requirement  that  each 
individual  be  judged  on  his  own  merits,  and  not  merely  identified  with 
the  class  or  race  to  which  he  belongs,  being  specially  emphasised). 
These  lessons  are  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  considerations 
which  should  guide  us  in  judging  others,  even  the  unspoken  inner  judg- 
ment being  subject  to  moral  regulation. 

Beta. — In  this  year  the  concept  developed  is  that  of  the  moral  trinity, 
or  of  the  right  three-fold  attitude  towards  superiors,  equals,  and  the 
undeveloped.  The  attempt  is  made  to  impress  on  the  student  that  there 
'is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  line  of  duty  for  the  individual,  but  that  all 
duties  consist  in  the  appropriate  discharge  of  functions  reacting  on  the 
discharge  of  functions  by  others,  those  others  being  either  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  This  idea  is  illustrated  by  means  of  the  school 
organism  of  which  the  student  forms  a  part.  The  duties  of  teachers  are 
analysed,  and,  conversely,  the  right  attitude  of  students  towards  teachers. 
Then  the  duties  of  class-mates  to  one  another,  then  the  duties  of  upper- 
class  men  to  the  members  of  the  lower  classes,  etc. 

Next  follows  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  home  relations  of  the 
adolescent  student,  to  reinterpret  his  or  her  relations  to  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  principal  idea  brought  out  is  that  the  son  or 
daughter  is  no  longer  to  be  the  passive  recipient  of  parental  benefits,  but 
is  to  share  in  the  inner  life  of  his  parents,  to  learn  to  realise  the  burdens 
which  they  carry,  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend  ;  and 
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ways  and  means  of  helpfulness  to  parents  are  considered.  It  is  also 
specially  emphasised  that  this  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  growing  son 
or  daughter  is  a  means  of  gaining  insight  into  life,  and  of  understanding 
the  general  limitations  which  hamper  the  efforts  of  adult  men  and  women 
in  the  course  of  their  upward  development. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  school  organism,  a  series  of 
lessons  has  been  worked  out,  intended  to  set  in  relief  the  responsibility  of 
the  students  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  fine  public  opinion  in 
the  School.  Such  subjects  are  discussed  as  cheating  at  examinations, 
prompting,  use  of  profane  language,  right  relations  between  the  sexes  in 
school,  and  the  true  ideal  of  rivalry,  both  in  studies  and  in  athletic 
exercises  (competition  for  the  sake  of  developing  excellence,  not  for  the 
sake  of  triumph). 

Gamma. — The  work  of  this  year  centres  around  the  topic  of  vocational 
ethics.  The  main  thought  is  that  the  vocation  should  be  treated  as  an 
instrument  of  intellectual  and  moral  development,  as  a  means  of  building- 
up  personality  ;  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  a  physician  first  and  a  man  after- 
wards, but  to  become  more  of  a  man  through  his  career  as  a  physician, 
the  same  being  true  of  the  priest,  of  the  lawyer,  of  the  merchant,  etc. 
Next,  the  thought  is  worked  out  that  this  end  is  to  be  achieved  by  right 
relations  towards  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors  in  one's  own  vocation  ; 
and,  lastly,  much  is  made  of  the  interdependence  and  interaction  of  the 
various  vocations  upon  one  another.  The  study  of  vocational  ethics  leads 
to  lessons  on  the  self-regarding  duties.  These  duties  are  treated  in  the 
main  as  intended  to  fit  the  individual  for  his  social  task.  Temperance 
and  the  instrumental  perfection  of  the  body,  the  government  of  the 
passions  in  general,  the  intellectual  duties,  and  the  training  of  the  will 
are  all  considered  from  the  social  point  of  view.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a 
discussion  of  friendship  follows,  as  based  chiefly  on  comradeship  in 
preparing  for  the  work  of  life. 

Delta. — The  State  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  year's  work,  the  State 
as  having  for  its  ideal  aim  the  unification  of  the  various  vocational  groups 
in  the  expression  of  the  national  character  or  the  national  genius.  It  is 
represented  as  the  object  of  the  American  State  to  secure  the  highest 
efflorescence  of  American  art,  American  science,  American  inventiveness  ; 
above  all,  to  give  expression  to  the  American  ideal  of  the  best  life,  under- 
standing thereby  that  life  which  permits  to  each  citizen  the  freest  and 
richest  fulfilment  of  his  capacity  as  a  social  functionary.  The  various 
forms  of  government — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy — are 
compared,  the  defects  and  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  each  are  considered 
and  exemplified,  and  the  ideal  democracy  is  defined  as  that  form  of 
political  organisation  which  aims  to  incorporate  the  rarer  excellencies  of 
the  monarchic  and  aristocratic  constitutions  with  the  specific  excellencies 
of  its  own. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  State,  a  kind  of  short  catechism 
of  political  ethics  is  worked  out.  It  embraces  in  elementary  fashion  the 
ethics  of  loyalty  and  treason,  the  ethics  of  party,  the  ethics  of  taxation,  etc. 
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At  the  end  of  the  course  a  brief  study  is  undertaken  of  the  Church  as 
the  earthly  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  society.  As  the  ideal 
of  the  perfect  society  varies,  the  type  of  the  Church  will  vary  ;  but  the 
above  definition,  it  is  believed,  marks  out  the  place  of  the  Church  in 
general,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  signification,  as  a  social  institu- 
tion of  indispensable  value. 

In  dealing  with  adolescent  students  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
use  collateral  reading  as  freely  as  possible.  The  Apology  of  Plato  has 
been  read  and  discussed  in  class  with  excellent  results  in  connection  with 
the  lessons  on  the  supremacy  of  law.  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  certain  selected  texts  from  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  are  also  valuable 
within  limits,  though  the  Stoic  attitude  pure  and  simple  is  not  encouraged. 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  friendship,  the  chapters  on  the  subject 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  in  Kant's  Tugendlehre  are  utilised  ;  also  Emerson's 
Essay  on  Friendship,  etc. 

The  business  of  the  class,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  is  to  discern 
with  precision,  and  with  some  refinement,  what  the  right  is,  and  to  see 
right  and  wrong  principles  reflected  in  the  social  consequences  to  which 
they  lead. 

Preparatory  and  collateral  home  reading,  and  reading  in  class,  dis- 
cussions in  class,  essays  by  the  pupils,  embodying  the  results  of  the 
discussion,  and,  in  the  lower  grades,  the  memorising  of  appropriate  poems 
and  proverbs,  are  the  instruments  used.  From  Beta  of  the  High  School 
upwards,  the  ethics  teaching  is  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
sections. 

Finally,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  ethics  teaching  is  intended  to  cap 
the  climax,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ethical  influences  that  pervade  the  entire 
School  ;  that  it  seeks  to  bring  to  consciousness  the  things  that  are  present 
unconsciously  in  the  School  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  class-room  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  curriculum. 

Some  idea  of  the  ethical  teaching  given  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Thiselton  Mark's  Report  (pp.  118-20)  :— 

Grade  I.  (Ages  $  to  7).— Fairy  Stories.  The  story  was  that  of  the 
"  Little  White  Seal,"  of  whom  the  other  seals  made  fun  because  he  was 
not  like  themselves.  Children  sometimes  make  fun  of  others  because 
they  are  different — in  their  clothing,  or  in  the  colour  of  their  skins.  Boys 
had  been  known  to  throw  stones  at  a  Chinaman  ;  not  because  he  was  not  a 
good  Chinaman,  not  because  he  did  not  wash  clothes  clean  [the  Chinese 
are  the  laundrymen  in  the  States],  but  just  because  he  was  different.  The 
treatment  of  the  stories  in  this  grade  is  simply  to  make  explicit  what  is 
already  implicit  in  them. 

Grade  II.— Fables.  Dr.  Elliott's  usual  method  with  the  lower  grades 
is,  at  the  close  of  a  lesson,  to  tell  the  story  which  is  to  be  the  topic  of  the 
following  week.  This  time  it  had  been  the  story  of  the  boy  and  the  wolf. 
One  of  the  little  girls  repeated  the  story  in  clear,  flowing  English, 
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evidently  enjoying  the  spirit  of  it,  as  she  showed  by  a  timely  smile  and 
by  her  correctness  of  emphasis  and  expression.  The  point  of  the  fable 
was  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  happened  to  the  boy  ?  People 
would  not  believe  him.  That  is  a  terrible  thing  if  people  will  not  believe 
what  we  say.  The  worst  punishment  of  story-telling — and  it  always 
follows — is  not  being  scolded,  or  shut  up  alone  ;  it  is  not  to  be  believed. 
The  next  week's  lesson — the  story  of  the  frog  and  the  ox — was  introduced 
by  the  question,  About  how  big  is  a  frog  ? — the  children  heartily  enjoying 
the  story. 

The  lessons  given  to  Grades  III.  and  IV.  were  not  heard.  (For  the 
topics  which  are  taken  in  these  grades  see  Appendix  II.) 

Grade  V. — Bible  stories  taken  up  for  their  ethical  content.  Review  of 
the  story  of  Samuel.  When  Samuel  was  quite  a  little  boy  his  mother 
thought  to  herself,  What  shall  I  make  of  him — a  priest,  an  artist,  or 
what?  She  thought  she  would  make  him  just  a  good,  honest  man. 
Then  followed  the  story  of  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  and  the 
organising  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  oppose  their  enemies.  What  was 
the  reason  of  organising  them?  "  So  that  there  should  not  be  a  panic  ?" 
But  an  army  is  for  something  besides  running  away.  "  So  that  they 
could  do  what  they  had  to  do."  Take  all  the  schools  of  the  city  ;  what 
a  lot  of  organisation  is  needed  for  them,  especially  the  public  schools. 
Armies,  works,  railways — all  have  to  be  organised.  Next,  there  was  a 
big  fight  at  Jabesh-Gilead.  What  had  been  the  trouble  ?  Then  came  the 
story  of  David  and  Goliath.  Goliath  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  of  the 
plains.  "  He  said  he  would  fight  any  man  of  the  Israelites."  "  He  said 
he  would  fight  any  two  men."  Ah  !  then  he  was  a  brave  man.  "Oh, 
yes  ;  and  he  was  a  bully."  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bully?  "  He  was 
stronger  ;  he  could  fight  them  because  he  was  stronger."  The  children 
throughout  the  lesson  had  a  racy  way  of  expressing  themselves,  which 
showed  that  they  had  thought  the  matter  out  on  their  own  lines.  The 
point  of  the  lesson  was  David's  refusal  to  wear  the  King's  armour.  Most 
boys  would  think  it  a  great  honour.  David  was  not  the  kind  of  person 
who  cared  to  show  off;  he  tried  to  be  David,  and  nobody  else.  How  he 
could  have  made  the  King's  armour  rattle  if  he  had  wished  !  etc.,  etc. 
The  lesson  ended  with  an  excellent  recital  by  one  of  the  boys  of  David's 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Grade  VI. — Bible  Stories.  The  story  of  Moses.  Moses  gave  his 
people  political  freedom  and  laws  for  their  moral  freedom.  A  series  of 
lessons  were  being  taken  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill "  was  the  lesson  for  the  day ;  the  foundation  thought  being  that  all 
human  life  is  sacred,  with  deductions  from  it  such  as  that  the  life  of  the 
poor  is  respected  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  The  law  only 
says,  Was  he  a  man  ?  A  doctor  feels  that  it  is  his  business  to  save  life  as 
long  as  he  can.  The  care  that  doctors  take  of  people's  bodies  the  rest  of 
us  have  to  take  of  people's  minds  and  characters.  Even  if  people  are  bad, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  man  coming  back  and  being  a  good  man. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  his  vote  does  not 
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count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  the  poorest  man,  nor  the  vote  of  the 
learned  professor  for  more  than  that  of  the  most  ignorant.  Just  because 
a  man  is  a  human  being,  he  is  to  be  respected.  This  is  pretty  hard  to  do, 
to  be  as  respectful  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  hardly  get  along  as  to  the 
one  who  pushes  to  the  front. 

Grade  VII. — Greek  History.  The  character  of  Socrates.  A  wise  man, 
because  he  said  he  did  not  know  much,  whereas  others  thought  they  knew 
a  great  deal  and  really  did  not ;  that  was  the  way  he  thought  it  out  for 
himself.  He  was  always  thinking  things  out  for  himself.  How  did 
Socrates  try  to  find  out  that  people  knew  nothing  ?  "  By  asking  ques- 
tions." Do  not  boys  and  girls  keep  asking  questions?  No,  not  about 
one  thing.  That  is  it;  Socrates  got  clear  ideas  because  he  kept  thinking 
about  one  point.  "  His  mistake  was  that  he  thought  that  when  people 
know  things  they  will  be  good.  But  when  people  know  what's  good  they 
do  not  do  it  sometimes."  (A  boy's  answer.)  How  is  morality  to  grow  if 
we  cannot  teach  it  ?  This  reviewed  the  preceding  lesson,  and  led  up  to 
one  on  the  character  of  Alcibiades,  the  pupil  of  Socrates. 

Grade  VIII. — Roman  History.  Elements  in  the  character  of  Caesar. 
One  mark  of  a  gentleman  is  to  treat  some  big  things  as  though  they  were 
little  things,  and  some  little  things  as  though  they  were  big  things. 
Caesar  acted  sometimes  as  if  his  life  was  not  of  great  importance.  "  I 
think  it  was  not  right  ;  he  was  foolish."  Another  :  "  He  had  such  a 
great  power  over  men  that  they  would  do  the  same  thing  that  he  did." 
His  mere  existence  was  not  the  most  important  thing  at  all  ;  he  would 
mix  with  the  common  soldiers  in  the  fight,  because  there  were  other 
things  which  were  to  him  more  important  than  avoiding  danger.  Think 
it  out  during  the  week ;  if  you  don't  agree  with  me,  why,  you  need  not. 
See  if  there  are  not  some  little  things  which  have  a  big  meaning,  and  are 
important. 

Discipline. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  this  Report  to  the  large 
subject  of  Discipline  in  the  American  Schools.  We  will 
restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  single  extract  from  Mr. 
Thiselton  Mark's  Report  (pp.  78-80)  :-— 

As  phases  of  the  changed  spirit  of  school  discipline  the  following  may 
be  selected  :  (i)  Increased  liberty  allowed  to  children  ;  (2)  the  effort  to 
make  them  self-governing  ;  (3)  ways  of  gaining  attention  ;  (4)  altered 
modes  of  punishment  ;  (5)  details  of  organisation  ;  (6)  the  universal 
reliance  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

The  freedom  is  practically  that  of  the  home,  and  in  return  for  it  the 
children  give  as  freely  their  allegiance  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
school.  Other  English  visitors  have  remarked  upon  this  striking  feature 
of  American  class-rooms  ;  the  children  scarcely  ever  need  calling  to  order 
— this  is  not  because  the  presence  of  a  visitor  restrains  them,  for  in  most 
schools  they  are  so  accustomed  to  visitors  that  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  unconscious  of  their  presence  ;  besides,  how  many  teachers  in 
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English  schools  find  that  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  even  of  an  inspector, 
helps  the  discipline  ?  "  We  allow  them,"  said  a  sixth  grade  teacher,  "  all 
the  liberty  they  want,"  and  as  she  spoke  one  boy  got  up  to  observe  the 
temperature  of  the  room  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard — one  must  repeat 
that  the  blackboard  runs  almost  all  round  the  room,  making  such  uses  of 
it  possible — and  two  others  rose  to  consult  a  dictionary.  Sometimes  the 
children  will  say,  "  Aren't  you  giving  us  too  hard  work  ?"  and  the  teacher 
prefers  that  they  should  thus  address  her,  rather  than  that  the  congenial 
feeling  between  the  class  and  herself  should  be  destroyed.  "  The  principle 
on  which  we  work,"  said  a  Worcester  headmaster  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, "  is  the  assumption  that  everybody  wants  to  do  about  the  right 
thing,  while,  as  a  fact,  we  know  there  are  a  few  who  will  not  do  it,  and 
who  must  be  curbed  by  necessary  force  ;  just  as  in  civil  society  the  citizens 
want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  there  must  be  the  power  to  see  it 
executed." 

Literature. 

A  Moral  Instruction  literature,  in  the  rigorous  sense  of 
manuals  for  teachers,  scarcely  exists  as  yet.  Among  text- 
books should  be  specially  mentioned  Adler's  Moral  Instruction 
of  Children,  also  Sheldon's  series  of  volumes,  and  Nicholas 
Paine  Oilman's  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct.  But  even  these 
are  not  manuals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  our 
Bibliography  we  refer  to  a  number  of  other  American  volumes 
which  are  briefly  characterised  there.  From  a  literary  and 
humanitarian  standpoint  the  American  works  on  Moral 
Training  stand  very  high  ;  but  they  address  themselves  to 
the  youthful  reader  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  Secondary 
School  rather  than  to  the  teacher  who  seeks  for  a  guide  and 
a  scheme  of  lessons.  Grigg's  Moral  Education  deals  in  a 
masterly  fashion  with  the  general  problems  of  Moral  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Small  Catechism  (A  Catholic  Catechism  for  the  Inter- 
mediate  Classes  of  the  Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
United  States)  consists  of  forty-six  pages,  four  of  which  deal 
with  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
other  references  to  morals.  To  the  question,  "  What  does 
our  conscience  do  for  us?"  there  is  the  following  answer: 
"i.  Our  conscience  tells  us  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  ; 
2.  It  urges  us  to  do  what  is  good  and  to  avoid  what  is  evil  " 
(p.  33).  To  the  question,  "What  are  good  works?"  the 
answer  is  given  :  "  Good  works  are  those  that  lead  to  eternal 
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salvation  "  (p.  33).  And  as  to  good  works,  "  Holy  Scripture 
recommends  especially :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-deeds " 
(p-  34)-  Children  are  further  told  :  "  We  are  virtuous  when 
we  are  constant  in  performing  good  works,"  and  "  We  grow 
virtuous  by  practising  good  works  "  (p.  34).  The  following 
answers  may  also  be  specially  noted  :  "  To  avoid  falling  into 
sin  we  must:  i.  Carefully  shun  the  occasions  of  sin;  2. 
Resist  temptation  from  the  very  outset ;  3.  Follow  the  voice 
of  conscience."  "Occasions  of  sin  are  things,  persons,  or 
places  that  entice  to  sin."  "Temptations  are  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  entice  to  sin."  "Temptations  become  sin  when 
we  take  wilful  pleasure  in  them,  or  do  not  resist  them." 
And,  "  We  overcome  temptations  by  a  short  prayer  and  by 
turning  our  thoughts  at  once  to  other  things  "  (pp.  32-3). 
The  last  seven  Commandments  are  thus  paraphrased  : — 

4.  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  earth.  5.  Thou  shalt  not  injure 
the  life  of  anyone,  and  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  6.  Thou  shalt 
not  do,  nor  say,  nor  read  impure  things,  neither  gaze  at,  nor  listen  to 
them,  nor  allow  them  to  be  done  to  thee.  7.  Thou  shalt  not  injure  thy 
neighbour's  goods.  8.  Thou  shalt  not  lie  nor  injure  the  good  name  of 
thy  neighbour.  9.  Thou  shalt  not  wilfully  think  of  impure  things  nor 
desire  them.  10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  money  and  possessions,  honour, 
and  praise  (p.  21). 

We  quote  here  the  material  portion  of  the  Instructions 
for  Confession  (pp.  47-8)  as  showing  the  relatively  large  part 
which  morals  (of  a  negative  kind)  play  in  the  Confessional: — 

1.  Pray  to  the  Holy  Ghost  :  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  and  assist  me  by  Thy 
grace  to  remember  all  my  sins,  to  be  heartily  sorry  for  them,  to  confess 
them  sincerely,  and  to  change  my  life.     Our  Father,  etc. 

2.  Then  examine  your  conscience.     First  of  all  reflect  whether  your 
last  confession,  or  perhaps  several  confessions,  were  invalid,  and  whether 
you   performed   your  penance.     Read  the  list  of  sins  contained  in  the 
following  table,  one  by  one,  and  question  yourself  each  time  whether  you 
are  guilty  of  the  sin  it  mentions.     In  regard  to  mortal  sins  you  must 
examine  yourself  as  to  the  number  of  times  and  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances.    But  you  must  not  learn  this  list  of  sins  by  heart,  as  if  you  had 
to  recite  it  in  school,  but  only  take  note  of  the  sins  you  have  committed. 
Should  you  have  committed  a  sin  that  is  not  contained  in  this  table,  you 
must  be  most  careful  to  remember  it  and  to  mention  it  in  your  confession. 

TABLE  OF  SINS. 

Against  the  First  Commandment. — I  have  often  omitted  my  daily 
prayers — I  have  said  them  badly. 
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Against  the  Second  Commandment. — I  have  used  holy  names 
irreverently.  I  have  used  holy  names  in  anger.  I  have  cursed. 

Against  the  Third  Commandment  (First  and  Second  Commandments  of 
the  Church). — I  have  missed  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation 
through  my  own  fault.  I  have  come  too  late  to  Mass  on  Sundays  through 
my  own  fault.  I  have  talked,  laughed,  etc.,  in  church.  I  have  wilfully 
stayed  away  from  catechism  on  Sundays. 

Against  the  Fourth  Commandment. — I  have  been  obstinate  and  stubborn 
towards  my  parents  (teachers).  I  have  wished  evil  to  my  parents 
(teachers).  I  have  been  disobedient.  I  have  been  lazy  in  school. 

Against  the  Fifth  Commandment. — I  have  quarrelled  with  other 
children  (brothers  and  sisters) ;  I  have  called  them  bad  names — struck 
them.  I  have  wished  evil  to  others  (to  myself).  I  have  been  envious.  I 
have  eaten  (drank)  too  much.  I  have  led  others  (brothers  and  sisters) 
into  sin  (to  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  lie,  to  do  bad  things). 

Against  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Commandments. — I  have  taken  pleasure 
in  immodest  thoughts.  I  have  wilfully  desired  to  gaze  at  (to  listen  to,  to 
do)  immodest  things.  I  have  gazed  at  (said  or  listened  to)  immodest 
things.  I  have  done  immodest  things  with  myself.  I  have  done 
immodest  things  with  others. 

Against  the  Seventh  Commandment. — I  have  pilfered  things  at  home. 
I  have  stolen.  What  was  it?  I  have  received  stolen  things.  I  have 
wilfully  spoiled  things  belonging  to  others.  I  have  wilfully  spoiled  my 
own  things. 

Against  the  Eighth  Commandment. — I  have  told  lies.  I  have  made 
known  the  hidden  faults  of  others.  I  have  said  evil  things  of  others  that 
were  not  true. 

Against  the  Tenth  Commandment. — I  have  been  avaricious.  I  have 
been  vain  (proud). 

Against  the  Third  Commandment  of  the  Church. — I  have  knowingly 
and  wilfully  eaten  meat  on  days  of  abstinence. 

The  large  Catechism  (A  Catholic  Catechism  for  the 
Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools  of  the  United  States}  consists 
of  154  pages,  of  which  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  last 
seven  Commandments.  In  its  main  features  the  Catechism 
is  little  distinguished  from  the  average  Catholic  Catechism. 
The  more  liberal  passages  of  the  Austrian  Catechism  are,  on 
the  whole,  absent,  and  what  may  be  considered  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  citizens  of  a  free  republic — self-respect,  interest 
in  public  affairs,  independent  judgment  and  criticism — are 
passed  over  in  favour  of  the  older  view  of  things  where 
obedience  and  respect  for  authority  summed  up  the  civic 
virtues.  The  special  sins  of  citizens  are:  "(i)  To  have 
contempt  for  spiritual  or  temporal  authority  ;  (2)  To  criticise 
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or  ridicule  unjustly  ;  (3)  To  resist  lawful  commands  ;  (4)  To 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  ;  (5)  To  revolt "  (p.  69).  The  State  and 
the  Church  are  distinguished  as  possessing  separate  functions  : 
"  Church  and  State  should  work  together  harmoniously  for 
the  welfare  of  men.  Each  has  its  own  special  purpose  "  (p. 
38).  "  Those  who  stand  outside  the  Church  are  not  uncon- 
ditionally condemned."  "  Those  who  are  outside  the  Church 
can  only  be  saved  when,  without  fault  on  their  part,  they  are 
firmly  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  and  die  free  from  mortal  sin  "  (p.  41). 

The  points  we  have  noted  in  the  Small  Catechism  are 
repeated  in  the  large  one,  which  has  features  of  its  own. 

There  are  several  traces  of  universal  ethics.  We  read, 
for  instance,  that  "  he  who  attaches  his  heart  to  money, 
honour,  sensual  pleasure,  practically  worships  false  gods " 
(p.  60) ;  and  again,  "  If  all  men  were  united  in  true  love,  we 
would  have  a  foretaste  of  heaven  on  earth  "  (p.  75).  Yet  a 
passage  of  a  contrary  tenour,  a  most  remarkable  one,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  this  outspoken  form  in  other  Catechisms,  is 
also  to  be  found  : — 

If  from  a  natural  feeling  of  pity  you  give  alms  or  tend  a  sick  person, 
if  from  a  natural  sense  of  justice  you  pay  your  debts  and  do  not  steal,  if 
you  keep  sober  from  a  natural  love  of  temperance,  you  do  what  is  not 
contrary  to,  but  according  to  the  will  of  God,  you  perform  a  good  work, 
but  one  that  is  ONLY  NATURALLY  good.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  such 
works  that  are  only  naturally  good  but  of  no  value  for  heaven.  The  good 
works  we  are  speaking  of  are  only  those  that  lead  to  eternal  salvation, 
that  is  to  say,  SUPERNATURAL  WORKS  (pp.  90-1). 

And  supernatural  works  are  thus  defined  :  "  A  good  work 
leads  to  eternal  salvation  when  it  (i)  Is  according  to  the  will 
of  God  ;  (2)  Springs  from  faith  ;  (3)  Is  performed  with  the 
help  of  God's  grace  "  (p.  91).  And  yet  this  very  Catechism 
states  about  the  relation  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  that  when  Jesus  said  "  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  this  "  "  He  means  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  "  (p.  83) 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  greatest  and  first  Commandment  does 
not  rank  above  the  second,  that  of  loving  one's  neighbour. 

The  following  is  the  interpretation  offered  of  the  saying, 
"  Be  you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect "  :— 

"The  just  can  become  perfect  by:  i.  Avoiding  venial  sin,  as  far  as 
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possible;  2.  Denying  themselves,  even  in  lawful  things;  3.  Always 
striving  to  act  from  the  love  of  God  ;  4.  Praying  diligently  and  often 
going  to  the  sacraments."  And,  "  The  most  powerful  means  to  perfection 
is,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  to  renounce  all  worldly  goods,  to  lead  a  life  of 
virginity,  to  be  obedient  to  a  spiritual  superior"  (p.  97). 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  Divine  and  Moral  virtues  we 
read  :  "  The  first  class  is  the  highest,  because  God  is  the 
immediate  object  and  motive  of  these  virtues  "  (p.  96),  the 
divine  or  theological  virtues  being  "  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity"  (p.  94),  while  "the  most  important  moral  virtues 
are  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude  "  (p.  95). 

The  nature  and  the  punishment  of  mortal  sin  are  clearly 
defined  :  "  Those  souls  that  are  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin  are 
cast  into  hell  "  (p.  44).  And  an  example  of  a  mortal  sin  is 
given  :  "  To  miss  Mass,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  through  one's 
own  fault,  is  a  mortal  sin  "  (p.  66). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Directions  for  the  Day  given  in 
Catholic  manuals  we  quote  from  the  volume  now  under  con- 
sideration : — 

A  CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

A  rule  of  life  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  every  Catholic  to 
persevere  and  grow  in  virtue,  and  to  obtain  the  perfection  of  his  state 
of  life. 

It  consists  principally  of  these  points  : 

1.  On  awaking  in  the  morning  bless  yourself  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  offer  up  the  coming  day  to  God.     Arise  at  once  when  it  is  time 
to  do  so,  and  whilst  dressing  yourself  modestly  dwell  in  thought  on  the 
presence  of  God.     Bless  yourself  with  holy  water  and  say  your  Morning 
Prayers   devoutly.     Never  go  to  work  without  having   first   said   your 
prayers  ;  for  everything  depends  on  the  blessing  of  God.     Renew  your 
good   intention   and   firm    purpose   of  avoiding  all   sin,  especially  your 
characteristic  fault,  and  of  doing  and  suffering  everything  for  the  love  of 
God.     Try  to  assist  daily  at  Holy  Mass  if  it  is  possible,  and  if  you  cannot 
do  so,  assist  at  least  in  spirit  at  all  the  Holy  Masses  which  are  being  said 
during  the  day. 

2.  You  can  attain  the  perfection  of  your  state  of  life  and  grow  rich  in 
merit   without   performing  great   and    extraordinary   works,    but   never 
without  doing  the  duties  of  your  state  of  life  and  calling  according  to  the 
will  of  God.     Therefore  go  to  your  daily  work  after  having  said  your 
morning  prayers,  and  do  it  for  the  honour  of  God,  ever  mindful  of  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  else  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  (i  Cor.  x.  31).     If  your  work  grows  hard 
and  irksome,  renew  your  good  intention  every  now  and  then  by  saying: 
"  O  my  God,  I  offer  up  my  work  to  Thee  !     My  Jesus,  I  shall  toil  for  love 
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of  Thee  ;  for  Thou  hast  done  much  more  for  me."  Try  to  do  your  work 
well,  and  with  as  much  care  as  you  can  ;  for  it  is  God  Whom  you  serve, 
and  work  is  the  lot  of  man  since  sin  entered  into  this  world.  "  In  tin- 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread."  Shun  idleness,  for  it  is  the  root 
of  many  sins. 

3.  Sanctify  your  Meals.     Do  not  sit  down  to  table  without  prayer  to 
Him  from  Whom  all  good  things  come.     Be  temperate  and  moderate  at 
your  meals,  and  do  not  forget  to  give  thanks  to  God,  Who  has  again 
given  you  a  proof  of  His  fatherly  affection. 

4.  Take  your  necessary  Relaxation  in  order  to  gain  new  strength  for 
the  service  of  God.     Avoid  untimely  and  prolonged  recreation,  and  shun 
especially  everything   that  is   dangerous,  coarse,   or   immodest.     Never 
forget  that  God  is  near  you  and  sees  everything  also  during  your  hours  of 
relaxation. 

5.  Be  friendly  in  your  Conversation  :  carefully  avoid  speaking  ill  of 
others,  never  tell  a  lie,  and  shun  every  word  that  is  against  charity,  or 
faith,  or  chastity.     Be  very  prudent  in  your  choice  of  companions,  and 
keep  away  from  all  company  and  amusements  that  might  endanger  your 
soul. 

6.  If  affliction  befall  you,  remember  that  it  is  God  Who   sends,  or 
permits,  it.     Take  it  in  the  spirit  of  penance,  and  with  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God — say  with  Jesus  :  "  The  chalice  which  My  Father  hath  given 
Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  (John  xviii.  n)  ;  "Father,  not  My  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done  "  (Luke  xxii.  42). 

7.  As  you  cannot  enter  heaven,  or  ever  gain  the  least  merit  for  heaven, 
in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  be  most  anxious  to  remain  in  the  state  of  Grace. 
Frequent  confession  and  communion  is  the  best  means  to  preserve  it. 
Therefore,  make  up  your  mind  to  go  to  the  sacraments  regularly  and  at 
stated  times.     Should  you  ever  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  mortal  sin, 
make  at  once  an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  and  go  to  confession  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

8.  Make  good  use  of  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  Obligation  for  the 
service  of  God  and  for  the  welfare  of  your  immortal  soul. 

9.  Never  retire  at  night  without  having  said  your  Evening  Prayers. 
In  doing  so  give  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  graces  and  blessings  He  has 
bestowed  upon  you  during  the  past  day.     Examine  your  conscience,  and 
make  an  act  of  contrition  for  the  sins  you  may  have  committed.    Ask  God 
to  protect  you  during  the  night,  and,  as  you  did  in  the  morning,  invoke 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  your  guardian  angel,  and  of  your 
patron  saint.     Be  very  modest  whilst  undressing  ;  bless  yourself  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  try  to  fall  asleep  with  pious  thoughts  in  your  mind 
(pp.  157-8). 

The  Protestant  Faith. 

The  ethical  portion  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  examined  in 
our  references  to  other  Protestant  manuals.  The  Ten 
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Commandments  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  Catholic  manuals. 

Though  published  in  the  United  States,  this  Catechism 
shows  no  trace  either  of  democratic  or  of  modern  civic  senti- 
ments. 

At  the  close  of  the  small  volume  a  table  of  Duties  appears. 
The  headings  of  the  divisions  are  as  follows: — "  Of  Ministers, 
Teachers,  and  Church  Officers";  "Of  Hearers,  Pupils,  and 
Church  Members";  "Of  Civil  Government  and  Rulers"; 
"Of  Subjects  and  Citizens";  "Of  Husbands  ;  of  Wives;  of 
Children  ;  of  Servants  ;  of  Masters  ;  of  the  Aged  and  their 
Inferiors";  "Of  the  whole  Church."  Underneath  these 
headings  follow  appropriate  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  Faith. 

If  we  peruse  such  a  text-book  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  that 
of  Mandes — The  Jewish  Religion  Ethically  Presented — we  find 
that  Judaism  in  the  United  States,  like  Judaism  in  Europe 
generally,  conceives  its  mission  ethically  and  in  a  modern 
spirit.  However,  even  in  this  volume  we  have,  primarily,  a 
series  of  commandments  and  prohibitions  with  little  or  no 
recognition  of  the  social,  economic,  and  psychological  diffi- 
culties of  acting  rightly.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  making 
steady  advance,  though  gradation  is  not  absent.  The  special 
features  in  this  work  are  :  the  ethical  interpretation  of  the 
thirteen  creeds,  which,  in  themselves,  except  for  one,  appear 
to  be  non-ethical ;  and  a  lengthy  series  of  biblical  quotations 
which  accompany  an  extended  ethical  alphabet,  beginning 
with  Affliction  and  finishing  with  Youth.  The  Messianic  Era 
is  thus  defined  :  "  The  Messianic  Era  is  a  name  given  to  the 
time  when  Universal  Peace,  Universal  Brotherhood,  and 
Universal  Happiness  will  be  established  on  earth"  (p.  114). 
Knowledge  of  the  deity  is  shown  by  our  conduct.  "We 
prove  that  we  know  Him  when  we  ourselves  are  thereby 
inspired  to  exercise  loving-kindness,  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  to  delight  in  these  things  "  (p.  87).  Good  inten- 
tions are  not  all-sufficient.  "  Ignorance  on  our  part  is  no 
excuse.  We  must  make  it  our  business  to  know  what  we 
ought  to  know  "  (p.  65).  The  ethical  life  is  not  something 
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secondary.     "  Right  conduct  is  everything.    Religious  forms 
without  right  conduct  are  useless." 


%*  The  meaning  of  Religion,  as  commonly  understood, 
is  much  wider  than  that  of  Ethics,  for  the  former,  unlike  the 
latter,  includes  a  system  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  in  this  Report  of  theological 
Moral  Instruction  we  mean  that  portion  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  deals  with  the  "  moral  virtues  "  and  with  "  morals  " 
(as  defined  in  theological  manuals) ;  that  is,  this  Report  does 
not  concern  itself  with  "  theological  virtues  "  and  with  "  faith," 
nor  does  it  make  any  pronouncement,  favourable  or  other- 
wise, as  to  their  truth  or  value.  In  this  sense,  the  province 
of  this  volume  is  not  the  whole  of  virtue,  but  the  part  usually 
identified  with  "  morals,"  excluding  all  references  to  transcen- 
dental duties. 
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MlNISTERE  DE    L'lNSTRUCTION    PUBLIQUE   ET    DES    BEAUX-ARTS.      Enseigne- 

ment  Primaire.      Troisieme  Fascicule.     (Aout,  1885.)     116  pp.     Paris, 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  1885. 

Contains  the  Syllabuses  of  the  Curricula  for  Normal  Colleges  for  men 
and  women,  and  those  for  the  higher  primary  school. 

MlNISTERE    DE  L'lNSTRUCTION   PUBLIQUE   ET    DES    BEAUX- ARTS.       Les  Ecoles 

Normales     Primaires    a     PEtranger.      284    pp.       Paris,     Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1881. 

An  interesting  historical  study,  showing  only  one  Moral  Instruction 
Syllabus,  that  of  Belgium. 

MINISTERE  DE  L'lNSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE.  Rapports  sur  P  Enseignement  du 
Chant  dans  les  Ecoles  Primaires.  91  pp.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1881. 

A  remarkable  series  of  reports,  many  of  them  urging  eloquently  the 
necessity  of  utilising  the  singing  for  ethical  purposes. 

MUSEE  PEDAGOGIQUE.     Bibliotheques  Scolaires.     Catalogue  d  'Cuvrages  de 
Lecture.     Fascicule  No.  21.     20  pp.     Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1887. 
Contains  a  list  of  the  books  in  use. 

Organisation  P£dagogique  et  Plan  d"1  Etudes  des  Ecoles  Maternelles 
Publiques.  Paris,  Delalain  Freres,  1903. 

Petit  Bulletin  pour  nos  enfants.  Paris,  Union  pour  la  Verite,  6, 
Impasse  Ronsin,  152,  rue  de  Vaugirard. 

Well-selected  ethical  stories  for  children. 

Petit  Manuel  des  Catechismes  ou  Avis,  Prieres  et  Cantiques.  Selon  la 
Methode  de  Saint-Sulpice.  A  1'usage  des  enfants  qui  suivent  les 
Catechismes  de  premiere  communion  et  de  perseverance.  2256 
Edition.  288  pp.  Paris,  Librairie  H.  Mignard,  1906. 

Morality,  in  this  book,  is  conceived  as  consisting  of  duties  towards 
God.  Scarcely  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  book  can  be  regarded  as  dealing 
with  non-theological  duties. 

Plan  d' Etudes  et  Programmes  de  P  Enseignement  Secondaire  des  Jeunes 
Filles:  ^  Prescrits  par  Arrete"  du  27  juillet,  1897.  148  pp.  Paris, 
Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1907. 

Contains  the  official  programmes  for  Secondary  Schools. 
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Plan  d'Etudes  et  Programmes  d*  Enseignement  dans  Jes  Lycees  et  Colleges 
dc  Ga irons.  Arretes  du  31  mai,  1902,  et  des  27  et  28  juillet,  1905. 
260  pp.  Paris,  Delalain  Freres,  1906-7. 

Plan  d'Etudes  et  Programmes  d* Enseignement  des  Ecoles  Prim  a  ire  a 
Snperieures  dc  Garcons.  Presents  par  arrcte  du  21  Janvier,  1893. 
75  pp.  Paris,  Delalain  Frcres,  1907. 

Plan  d'1  Etudes  et  Programmes  d' Enseignemcnt  des  Ecoles  Norm-ales 
Primaires  d^In-stituteurs  et  tTInstitutiices.  Decret  et  Arrete  du  4  aout, 
1905.  128  pp.  Paris,  Delalain  Freres,  1907. 

Plan  d'Etudes  et  Programmes  d"Enseignement  des  Ecoles  Primaires 
Snperieitres  de  Filles.  Paris,  Delalain  Freres,  1904. 


GERMANY. 

ADLER,  FELIX.  Der  Moralunterricht  der  Kinder.  171  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag 
von  Ferd.  Diimmler,  1894. 

A  translation  of  Professor  Felix  Adler's  volume. 

ALTMANN,  IDA.  Lcitsatec  filr  die  Kinder  von  Freidenkern  und  Freireli- 
giosen.  4  pp.  Berlin,  Kommissions-Verlag  von  A.  Hoffmann, 
Blumenstrasse  14. 

The  whole  duty  of  man  is  excellently  stated  in  fifteen  short  paragraphs 
or  vows. 

ALTSCHUL,  EMILY.  Zum  Moral- Unterricht.  Ausgewiihlte  Kapitel  aus 
englischen  Lehrbiichern.  84  pp.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  A.  Hartleben's 
Verlag,  1908. 

Well-chosen  stories  from  English  Moral  Instruction  books  ;  contains  a 
valuable  introduction. 

ARMSTROFF,  W.  Evangelisches  Religionsbuch  filr  die  Hand  der  Schiiler, 
enthaltend  :  Gebete,  Biblische  Geschichte,  Kirchengeschichte,  Bibel- 
kunde,  Das  heilige  Land,  Katechismus,  Spruchbuch,  Psalmen,  Christ- 
liches  Kirchenjahr,  Ordnung  des  Gottesdienstes,  Verzeichnis  der 
Perikopen  und  Kirchenlieder.  403  pp.  Ijij.-'j22.  Tausend,  Langen- 
salza,  Hermann  Beyer  and  Sohne,  1905. 

The  interest  of  this  volume,  which   is  officially  recognised  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  is  predominantly  theological. 

ARONS,  Dr.  LEO.  Die  preussische  Volksschule  und  die  Sozialdemokratie. 
Verlag  der  Sozialistischen  Monatshefte.  37  pp.  Berlin,  1905. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  educational  system 
of  Germany  owing  to  religious  difficulties. 

AUERBACH,  Dr.  JAKOB.  Biblische  Ersahlungen  fiir  die  Israeli ti*ch<- 
fugend.  Erstes  Biindchcn.  Vierzehnle  Auflage.  129  pp.  1905. 
Zweites  Bandchen.  Achtc  Aullage.  :.^2  pp.  Berlin,  M.  Poppelauer, 
1901. 

fiible  stories,  plainly  told. 

B w,  P A  VON.      Ueber  die   Nohvcndigkeit  eikischcr    Unteiiveisung 

diirck  die  Sckule.      15  pp.      Leipzig,  Felix  Dietrich,  1904. 

A  plea  for  the  introduction  of  Moral  Instruction  into  the  schools  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  general  refinement. 

BACHMANN,    Dr.    J.    F.     Dr.   Marl  in    Luther '.v   kleiner    Katechismus 
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HandbiicJilein  fur  Konfirmanden.    96  pp.    86.  Ausgabe.     Berlin,  Wilh. 
Schultze's  Verlag,  1906. 

Except  for  the  treatment  of  the  Commandments,  ethics  is  scantily 
referred  to. 

BAUMANN,  J.  Wille  und  Charakter.  Eine  Erziehungslehre  auf  moderner 
Grundlage.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Reuther  und  Richard. 

The  book  deals  more  particularly  with  suggestions  for  training  the 
will  by  certain  physio-psychological  exercises. 

BAUMGARTEN,  OTTO.  Ueber  KindererzieJning.  Erlebtes  und  Gedachtes. 
Tiibingen,  Verlag  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1905. 

BERGER,  A.  Die  Friedensidee  und  die  Schule.  426  pp.  (In  Die  Waffen 
nieder,  II.  Jahrgang,  1893.) 

BERTHOLD,  OTTO.  Vom  koniglichen  Amf  der  Eltern.  Leipzig,  Verlag 
von  R.  Voigtlander,  1906. 

BIEDERT,    PH.    (Editor).     Das   Kind.      Seine    geistige    und    korperliche 
Pflege.     Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Encke,  1906. 
An  up-to-date  work  on  the  treatment  of  children. 

BOOCK,  JOHANNES.      Lehrproben  zur  Bilrgerkunde.      A.    Fur  die  Volks- 
schule.     31  pp.     Berlin,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Horn  und  Raasch. 
A  methodical  sketch  of  civics  ;  in  the  service  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 

BORCHARDT,  JULIAN.  Wic sollen  wir  unsere  Kinder  ohne  Prilgel  erziehen ? 
46  pp.  Berlin,  Buchhandlung  Vorwarts,  1906. 

A  Socialistic  denunciation  of  corporal  punishment. 

CLAUSNITZER,  L.  Geschichte  des  preussischen  Untemichtsgesetzes.  Mit 
besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Volksschule.  Dritte,  bis  auf  die 
neueste  Zeit  fortgefiihrte  Auflage.  343  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Emil 
Goldschmidt,  1892. 

Chiefly  interesting  for  its  sketches  of  the  crude  beginnings  of  education 
in  Germany. 

DEHARBE,  Jos.  Katholischer  Katechismus  filr  die  Elementarschulen, 
sundchst  filr  die  mittlere  und  hohere  Klasse.  Mit  Approbation  des 
hochw.  Herrn  Erzbischofs  von  Freiburg.  120  pp.  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  Herdersche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1905. 

The  finer  features  of  the  Austrian  Catechism  are  lacking  here. 
Attached  is  a  Church  history,  bitter  in  its  attack  on  Protestants  and 
Protestantism. 

DEHARBE,  Jos.  Kleiner  katholischer  Katechismus  fur  die  untere  Klasse 
der  Elementarschulen.  Mit  Approbation  des  hochw.  Herrn  Erzbischofs 
von  Freiburg  und  der  hochw.  bischofl.,  furstbischofl.  resp.  fiirsterz- 
bischofl.  Konsistorien  und  Ordinate  von  Brixen,  Lavant,  Leitmeritz, 
Leutra,  Olmiitz,  Salzburg,  und  Zips.  56  pp.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
Herdersche  Verlagshandlung,  1904. 

A  typical  first  catechism.  The  last  seven  Commandments  are  treated 
in  a  page  and  a-half. 

DITTES,  FRIEDRICH.  Naturlehre  des  Moralischen  und  Kunstlehre  der 
moralischen  Erziehung.  144  pp.  Leipzig,  1856. 

Thorough  in  its  way  ;  the  author  objects  to  separating  Moral  from 
Religious  Instruction. 

DURING,  Prof.  AUGUST.  Der  ethische  Unterricht.  Berlin,  Verlag  der 
D.G.E.K.,  Unterden  Linden  15. 
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DORING,  Prof.  AUGUST.  Der  Moralunterricht  in  der  neuen  franzos-iscken 
Volksschule.  (In  "  Vossische  Zeitung,"  August  3oth  and  September  6th, 
1896,  Berlin.) 

An  appreciation  and  a  criticism  of  French  Moral  Instruction.  Many 
of  the  strictures  are  not  applicable  now. 

DORING,  Prof.  A.  Handbuch  der  menschlich-naturlichen  Sitlenlehre  fiir 
Eltern  und  Erzieher.  415  pp.  Stuttgart,  Fr.  Frommans  Verlatr 
(E.  Hauff),  1899. 

The  earliest  of  the  Moral  Instruction  manuals  issued  in  connection 
with  the  German  Ethical  Society.  Contains  an  interesting  discussion 
and  much  valuable  material. 

DORING,  Prof.  AUGUST.  The  Motives  to  Moral  Conduct.  "  International 
Journal  of  Ethics,"  April,  1895.  16  pp.  Philadelphia. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  title. 

DORING,  Prof.  A.  Uber  sittliche  Ersiehung  und  Moralunterricht.  19  pp. 
1903. 

Valuable  remarks  on  fairy-tales,  fables,  and  also  the  tone  of  the 
school. 

DORING,   Prof.  Dr.   A.,   Dr.   R.    PENZIG,   Prof.   BRUNO  MAYER.     Konfes- 
sionelle  oder  iveltliche  Schule?     Drei   Ansprachen    in    der    Deutschen 
Gesellschaft  fiir  ethische  Kultur  (Abteilung  Berlin)  am   14.  Oktober, 
1904.     32  pp.     Verlag  fur  ethische  Kultur,  Berlin  S.W.  48. 
A  plea  for  secular  education,  including  Moral  Instruction. 

DREHER,  Dr.  THEODOR.  Leitfaden  der  katholischen  Religionslehre  fiir 
h'ohere  Lehranstalten. — //.  Die  Sittenlehre.  Mit  Approbation  des 
hochvv.  Herrn  Erzbischofs  von  Freiburg.  Siebte  und  achte  Auflage. 
52  pp.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Herdersche  Verlagshandlung,  1906. 

An  intelligent  guide  for  teachers,  with  many  quotations  from  classical 
writers.  Lacks  a  little  in  broadmindedness. 

DRUSKOWITZ,  Dr.  H.  Moderne  Vcrsuche  eines  fieligionsersatzes. 
90  pp.  Heidelberg,  Georg  Weiss  Verlag,  1886. 

A  philosophical  essay,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  that  the  substitute 
for  religion  is  an  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  life  generally. 

ERNESTI,  KONRAD.  Methodik  des  Religionsunterrichtes  in  der  katholischen 
Volksschule.  Paderborn,  Ferdinand  Schoningh,  1898. 

FEILCHENFELD,  Dr.  F.  Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  der  jiidischcn  Religion  fur 
Schule  und  Haus.  114  pp.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Verlag  von  I.  Kauffmann, 
1900. 

The  ethical  note  is  predominant  in  this  text-book  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

FOERSTER,  Dr.  FR.  W.  Jugendlehre.  724  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Georg 
Reimer,  1904. 

One  of  the  half-dozen  best  books  on  Moral  Instruction ;  shows 
remarkable  insight  into  child  nature,  though  over-emphasising  the 
individual  side. 

FOERSTER,    Dr.    FR.    W.     Lebenskunde.     Ein    Buch    fiir    Knaben    und 
Madchen,     375  pp.     Berlin,  Verlag  von  Georg  Reimer,  1904. 
Selected  lessons  from  the  larger  work  ;  simple  talks. 

FOERSTER,  Dr.  F.  W.  Religion,  Moral  und  Schule.  4  pp.  Leipzig, 
Druck  von  Hesse  und  Becker,  1902. 

A  plea  for  Moral  Instruction,  and  for  religious  teaching  out  of  school. 
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FOERSTER,  Prof.  WILHELM.  Der  Unterricht  in  Moral  und  Lebenskundf. 
4  pp.  (In  Flugblatt  Nr.  3,  Deutscher  Bund  fur  weltliche  Schule  und 
Moralunterricht. ) 

A  plea  for  Moral  Instruction,  especially  as  a  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty  in  schools. 

FRICKE,  Dr.  WILHELM.  Sittenlehre  fur  konfissionslose  Schulen.  84  pp. 
Gera,  Verlag  von  Paul  Strebel,  1872. 

A  decidedly  good  book  ;  systematic  treatment. 

GANSBERG,  F.  Auf  dem  Wege  zur  iveltlichen  Schule.  10  pp.  (In  Der 
Saemann.  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  May-June,  1906.) 

The  article  pleads  for  secular  education,  including  Moral  Instruction. 

GANSBERG,  FRITZ.  Religionsunterricht?  Achtzig  Gutachten.  Ergebnis 
einer  von  der  Vereinigung  fiir  Schulreforni  in  Bremen  veranstalteten 
allgemeinen  deutschen  Umfrage.  202  pp.  Leipzig,  R.  Voigtlan- 
der's  Verlag,  1906. 

Valuable  in  gauging  German  public  opinion  about  the  position  of 
religion  in  the  school  more  especially,  and  about  Moral  Instruction 
secondarily. 

GARBS,  F.  A.  Storeiflichter  auf  dem  Gebiete  sittlicher  Erziehung.  86  pp. 
Hannover,  Verlag  von  Carl  Meyer  (Gustav  Prior),  1885. 

Much  sensible  advice  ;  does  not  deal  with  Moral  Instruction  ;  is  very 
theological  and  chauvinistic. 

GEYER,  PAUL.  Schulethik  auf  dem  Untergrunde  einer  Sentenzenharmonie. 
Berlin,  Verlag  von  Reuthe  und  Richard,  1907. 

A  systematically-arranged  collection  of  ethical  sentences  of  some 
value. 

GIZYCKI,  GEORG  und  LILY  VON  (ausgewahlt  und  bearbeitet  von).  Kinder- 
und  Hausmiirchen  gesammelt  durch  die  B  ruder  Grimm.  Vierte 
Auflage.  280  pp.  Berlin,  Ferd.  Diimmler's  Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
(No  date.) 

The  editors  have  carefully  eliminated  doubtful  ethical  features  from 
Grimm's  fairy-tales. 

GIZYCKI,  Dr.  PAUL  VON.  Aufivarts  aus  eigener  Kraft.  Zweite  Auflage. 
342  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Ferd.  Dtimmler,  1907. 

An  ethical  work  of  high  quality,  for  young  men  more  especially. 

GIZYCKI,    Dr.    PAUL  VON.     Gut  und  Base.     Fragmente  zur   Ethik  und 

Psychologic  aus  der  Weltlitteratur.     833  pp.     Berlin,  Dummlers,  1900. 

GRESSLER,     JULIUS.      Chardkterbildung    und    die    moderne    Ersiehung. 

(Sammlung     piidagogischer     Vortriige,     I.     Band.)      Bielefeld     und 

Leipzig.     Verlag  von  Velhagen  und  Klasing,  1889. 

A  pamphlet  asking  for  more  emphasis  on  the  ethical  factor  in  religious 
instruction. 

GRUNWELLER,  A.  Nicht  Moral-,  sondern  Religionsunterricht,  und  cu>ar 
biblisch-christlicher.  37  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  Fr. 
Zillessen.  (1899?) 

A  vigorous  presentation  of  the  orthodox  point  of  view. 
GURLITT.     Ersiehung  zur  Mannhaftigkeit. 
HELLER.     Heilpadagogik.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Engelmann. 
HERXHEIMER,    Dr.    S.      Glaubens-    und    PflichtenJehre  fiir   israelitische 
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Schulen.      Fiinfunddreissigste    Auflage.      151     pp.      Leipzig,     Ross- 
berg'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1904. 

The  spirit  of  this  book  is  liberal,  and  decidedly  ethical. 

HONIG,  Dr.  \V.  Sittenlehrc  fur  den  I'ntcrricht  in  den  hoheren  Schulen. 
57  pp.  Evangelischer  Verlag  in  Heidelberg. 

Though  written  by  a  clergyman,  the  book  is  modern  in  every  respect, 
and  the  dependence  on  theology  is  very  slight. 

HOFFMANN*,  S.  Ethisches  Lesebuch.  Zusammengestellt  mit  Riicksicht 
auf  padagogische  Verwertung.  192  pp.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Ernst 
Wunderlich,  1897. 

A  volume  of  longer  ethical  extracts  on  selected  topics  from  Hcrbartian 
authors. 

HUBER,  Dr.  F.  P.  Dogmenlose  Sittenlehre  fiir  Schule  und  Haus.  165  pp. 
Berlin,  Verlag  des  bibliographischen  Bureaus,  Alexander  Strasse  2, 
1892. 

Largely  polemical. 

JODL,  Prof.  FRIEDRICH.  Moral \  Religion,  und  Schule.  36  pp.  Stuttgart, 
Verlag  der  J.  G.  Cotta'schcn  Buchhandlung,  1892. 

A  luminous  and  spirited  defence  of  Moral  Instruction. 

JOLOXVICZ,  JACQUES.  Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Unzucht  in  Schrift  imd  Bild. 
36  pp.  Leipzig,  Jolowicz,  1904. 

JONAS,  F.  A.  Erfdhrung  und  Anschauung  ah  Grundlage  der  religiosen, 
sittlichoi,  "caterUindischen  und  burgerUchen  Erzieliung.  Eine  Mahnung 
zur  Reform  des  Unterrichts.  Essen,  1896. 

A  generous  conception  of  education  ;  but  no  faith  in  Moral  Instruction 
apart  from  theological  beliefs. 

JUST.     SchuUeben  und  Charakterbildung.     Ostenvieck,  1907. 

KANKELEIT,  A.  Fiir's  Leben.  Konigsberg  i  Pr.,  Verlag  von  Fritz 
Hoffmann,  1905. 

A  quantity  of  general  information,  including  much  of  an  ethical 
character. 

KEFERSTEIN,    HORST.       Volksbildung    und     Volksbildner.      47    pp.      (In 
Padagogisches  Magazin,  No.  121.     Langensalza,  1899.) 
Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

KERSCHENSTEIXER,  Dr.  GEORG.  StaatsburgerUche  Erziehung  der  deutschen 
Jugend.  Erfurt,  Verlag  vron  Carl  Villaret,  1901. 

KLOSE,  R.  Erkliirung  dex  romisch-katholisclien  Katechismus  in  ausge- 
filhrtcu  Katecliesen.  Vierte,  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Autlage. 
422  pp.  Habelschwerdt,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Frankes  Buchhand- 
lung, J.  Wolf,  1905. 

A  complete  account  of  Roman  Catholicism,  with  a  running  defence  of 
it.  Though  the  author  is  hostile  to  modern  thought,  he  quotes  much 
which  might  reconcile  him  to  it. 

KKISTBLLER,  SAMUEL.  Rclegstellen  zu  den  Gnindsiitsen  der  jildischen 
Sittenlehn*.  Aus  biblischen  und  talmudischen  Schriften  zusammen- 
gestellt.  Berlin,  Bureau  des  Deutsch-Israelitischen  Gemeindebundes, 
1892. 

Contains  fifteen  admirable  ethical  principles  drawn  up  by  a  repre- 
sentative Jewish  Committee. 

LKJIMANX,  R.     Erziehung  und  Erzieher. 

LEUTZ,  FERDINAND.     Lelirbuch  der  Er^ichung  und  des  Unterrichts.     Mit 
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besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  psychologischen  Grundlagen.  Fur 
Lehrerund  Lehrerinnen.  I.Teil  :  Die  Erziehungslehre.  Fiinfte  Auflage. 
236  pp.  Karlsruhe,  J.  Lang's  Buchhandlung,  1904. 

A  specimen  of  the  educational  portion  of  a  work  on  pedagogy.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  treats  of  Moral  Education,  though  in  a  some- 
what abstract  manner. 

LEVIN,  Dr.  M.  Lehrbuch  der  israelitischen  Religion.  Zweite  umgear- 
beitete  Ausgabe.  92  pp.  Berlin,  M.  Poppelauer's  Buchhandlung, 
1900. 

This  volume  is  written  by  a  representative  of  reformed  Judaism,  and 
assumes  the  inviolability  of  natural  facts  and  the  truth  of  evolution. 
The  author  culls  a  wealth  of  ethical  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

LEXIS,  W.  Das  Unterricktswesen  im  deutschen  Reich.  Vol.  iii.  (Part  I. 
by  Dr.  PAUL  v.  GIZYCKI.)  229  pp.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  A.  Asher  und 
Cie.,  1904. 

Dr.  Paul  v.  Gizycki  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as  to 
discipline  and  Moral  Education  generally. 
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GERELY,  JOZSEF.  Kis  Kepes  Biblia,  vagyis  az  Udvosseg  Tortenete.  Kis 
gyermekek  szamara.  Az  Esztergomi  foegyhazmegyei  hat6sag  enge- 
delmevel.  Nyolczadik  kiadas.  80  pp.  Kiadja  a  Szent-Istvan-Tarsulat 
Budapesten,  1904. 

A  very  short  biblical  history,  interspersed  with  a  Catechism,  and 
followed  by  a  few  prayers.  The  ethical  aspect  in  the  Catechism  is 
fairly  prominent. 

KLAAR,  FULOP.     Dr.  Liither  Mat  ton  Kis  Kdteja.      III.     javitott  kiadas. 

147  pp.     Budapest,  Kokai  Lajos  kiadasa,  1906. 

MUNKACSI,  BERN  AT.  A  Magyarorssdgi  Izraelitdk  VaUdsoktatdsdnak 
Egyetentes  Tanterve.  91  pp.  Budapest,  A  Pesti  Lloyd-Tarsulat 
konyvnyomdaja,  1906. 

This  is  the  new  Jewish  Syllabus  for  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Refer- 
ences to  morals  are  almost  uniformly  absent  until  the  highest  grades  of 
the  Secondary  School  are  reached. 

A  Gtmndsiumi  Tanitds  Terve  s  a  red  vonatkozo  Utasttdsok.  Hivatalos 
kiadas.  315  pp.  Budapest,  A  Hivatalos  Kozlony  Kiad6hivatala, 
Lampel  Robert.  (1903?) 

The  new  Education  Code  for  Secondary  Schools  ;  there  is  special 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  ethical  meaning  of  history. 

Eleuii  Katekismus.  Katholikus  gyermekek  szdmara.  Negyvenotodik 
kiadas.  31  pp  Budapest,  Kiad'ja  a  Szent-Istvan-Tdrsulat,  1904. 

In  substance  like  other  Smaller  Catechisms,  except  that  the  ethical 
portion  is  almost  annihilated. 

Nagy  Katekizmus  Katholikus  Tanulok  szdmdra  a  Vdrosi  Iskoldkban.  A 
Religio  Tortenetenek  rovid  Vdzlataval.  Tizenharmadik  kiadas.  Az 
egri  erseki  hatosag  j6vahagydsaval.  288  pp.  Budapest,  Kiadja  a 
Szent-Istvan-Tarsulat,  1900. 

The  ethical  factor  receives  considerable  recognition. 

Tanterv  es  Utasitds  as  Elemi  Nepiskola  szdmdra.  Kiadta  a  vallas-  ^s 
kozoktatasiigyi  m.  kir.  miniszter,  1905.  evi  junius  ho  i6-an  2202.  eln. 
szamii  rendeletevel.  391  pp.  Budapest,  Magyar  Kiralyi  Tudomany- 
egyetemi  Nyomda,  1906. 

The  new  Education  Code  for  Elementary  Schools  ;  full  of  references  to 
the  ethical  basis  of  education. 

ITALY. 

AGUANNO,  GIUSEPPE  D'.  Reformes  Pedagogiques  destinees  a  repandre  dans 
les  Ecoles  les  Principes  de  la  Paix.  Troisieme  Congres  de  la  Paix. 
pp.  89-101.  Roma,  1891. 

BORGOGNO,  G.  Educasione  Morale  e  Istnisione  Civile.  Ad  uso  della 
classe  5a  elementare.  84  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1906. 

CAPRA,  Dott.  LUIGI.  Principi  di  Scienza  Morale  e  di  Economia  Politica 
esposti  per  le  Scuoli  Nonnali.  319  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e 
Comp.,  1901. 
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COLOMBO,  Prof.  NICODEMO.  Lettere  d'un  Padre  a  suo  Figlio.  Palermo, 
Salvatore  Biondo. 

DE-ALEXANDRIS,  LUIGI.  Alia  Gioventu  Italiana.  Educazione  Morale  e 
Civile.  68  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1906. 

GAZZONE,  G.  Educazione  Morale  e  Nozioni  Varie.  Letture  per  la  2a 
classe  elementare.  103  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1906. 

MAZZINI,  GIUSEPPE.  Doveri  delV  ("onto.  Edizione  ad  uso  delle  scuole 
racomandata  dal  Ministero  della  Pubblica  Instruzione.  Quattordi- 
cesima  edizione.  95  pp.  Firenze,  G.  C.  Sansoni,  Editore.  (Recom- 
mended in  1901.) 

PONTE,  NICCOLO  DA.  Nozioni  sui  Diritti  e  Dove ri  del  Cittadino.  118  pp. 
Torino,  Stabilimento  Fratelli  Pozzo,  1896. 

PONZANI,  T.  C.  Educazione  Morale  e  Istruzione  Civile.  Roma,  G.  B. 
Paravia  e  Comp.,  1907. 

A  series  of  four  small  volumes  for  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Elementary 
Classes. 

Pozzi,  CARLO.  Brevi  Letture  di  Educazione  Morale  e  Civile,  per  gli 
alunni  e  le  alunne  della  terza  classe  elementare.  40  pp.  Roma,  G.  B. 
Paravia  e  Comp.,  1906. 

ROBERTO,  ROMANO.  Popolo  Minuscolo.  Letture  Morali  e  Civili  ad  uso 
della  23.  e  3a  sezione  rurale.  160  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp., 
1906. 

SERGI,  GIUSEPPE.     L1  Educazione  del  Camttere.     2-^  pp.     Milan,  Fratelli 

Dumolard,  1893. 

Referred  to  by  Griggs. 
SPINELLI,  D'AcRO  A.     Norme  di  Educazione  Morale  e  Istnizione  Civile. 

24  pp.     Palermo,  Salvatore  Brondo. 

VENIALI,  GIACOMO.  Nozioni  di  Morale  Civile.  Per  gli  alunni  delle  class! 
quinta  e  sesta  elementare.  100  pp.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp., 
1907. 

Catechismo  Breve.  Prima  Parte  del  Compendio  della  Dottrina  Cristiana 
per  le  Classi  Inferiori.  Prescritto  da  Sua  Santita  Papa  Pio  X.  Alle 
Diocesi  della  Provincia  di  Roma.  Seconda  edizione.  95  pp.  Roma, 
Tipografia  Vaticana,  1906. 

Catechismo  Maggiore.     Seconda    Parte    del    Compendio   della   Dottrina 
Cristiana  per  le  Classi    Superiori.     Prescritto  da    Sua    Sanlita    Papa 
Pio   X.    alle   Diocesi   della    Provincia    di    Roma.     Seconda   edizioni. 
337  PP-     Roma,  Tipografia  Vaticana,  ioo'>. 
Among-  the  best  Catechisms. 

Programmi  e  Istnizioni  per  le  Scuole  Elementari.  Approval?  con  R. 
Decreto  29  Gennaio  1905  coll'  ag^iunla  della  Circolare  N.  iS  (i°  Marzo 
1905)  sui  Libri  di  Testo  e  delle  Istruzioni  supplement.  25  Novembre 
1905.  Roma,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1907. 


JAPAN. 

DYER,    HENRY.     Dai  Nippon :  The    Britain    of    the    East.     A    Study   in 
Natural  Evolution.     London,  Blackie  and  Sons,  1904. 

Contains  a  chapter  on  Moral  Education. 
KIKUCHI,   Baron  (sometime  Japanese  Minister  ot   Education).    Japantse 
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Education.     6  pp.     (In  the  Parents'    Review,  July,    1907.       London, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 

A  brief  account  of  Japanese  education  to-day,  with  special  reference 
to  girls'  schools. 

YOKOHAMA,  Dr.  T.  The  History  of  Japanese  Education  in  Modern  Times. 
(Japanese.)  1904. 

Referred  to  by  Yoshida. 

YOSHIDA,  Dr.  K.  Ueber  japanische  Ersiehung  und  den  Moralunterricht 
in  den  Schulen  Japans.  Sammlung  padagogischer  Vortrage.  23  pp. 
Minden  i.,  W.  C.  Marowsky,  1905. 

A  valuable  account  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Japan,  with  Bibliography 
of  Moral  Instruction  literature. 

YOSHIDA,  Dr.  K.      Vortrage  nber sosiaJe  Padagogik.      (Japanese.)     1904. 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  JAPAN.     Education  in  Japan.     1904. 
Referred  to  by  Yoshida. 

KULTUSMINISTERIUM  IN  JAPAN.  Die  Geschichte  der  Erziehu ng  in  Japan. 
(Japanisch.)  Die  Lehrbucher  fiir  Moralunterricht  in  der  Volksschule. 
(Japanisch.)  1903.  Uber  die  Lehrbucher  fiir  Moralunterricht  in  der 
Volksschule.  (Japanisch.)  1903.  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Erzivhung  in 
Japan.  (Japanisch.)  1905. 
Referred  to  by  Yoshida. 


NETHERLANDS. 

MEDD,  J.  C.  Education  in  the  Netherlands.  Supplement  to  vol.  viii. 
of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  72  pp.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1902. 

Only  deals  passingly  with  Primary  Education,  and  touches  too  lightly 
on  the  other  portions  of  Dutch  education. 

KOOISTRA,  I.  Sittliche  Ersiehung.  Aus  dem  Niederlandischen,  nach  der 
dritten  Auflage  iibersetzt  von  Pfarrer  Eduard  Miiller.  100  pp. 
Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Ernst  Wunderlich. 

A  very  good  book  on  moral  education  by  a  lady.     The  work  is  non- 
theological  ;  it  does  not  deal  with  Moral  Instruction. 


PORTUGAL. 

ANAQUIM,  MANUEL.  Compendio  de  Moral  e  Doutrina  Christd.  Approvado 
officialmente  para  o  ensino  primario  e  publicado  com  a  auctorisa^ao 
do  Emme-  Sr.  Cardeal  Patriarcha  de  Lisboa.  68  pp.  Lisboa,  Livraria 
Ferreira,  1906. 

Half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  modern  treatment  of  elementary  morals, 
illustrated  by  stories — a  proof  that  official  Catholics  are  not  necessarily 
unfriendly  to  separate  Moral  Instruction. 


SWITZERLAND. 

BERTSCHINGER.     Programm  fiir  den  ethischen  Unterricht  in  der  Primar- 
schule.     47  pp.     Zurich,  1908. 

Perhaps   the   most   excellent   pamphlet    for   the   guidance   of  Moral 
Instruction  teachers. 
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EGIDY,  M.  V.  Ueber  Ersiehung.  59  pp.  Bern,  Verlag  von  A.  Siebert, 
1896. 

This    booklet    is    distinguished    by    breadth    of    view,    insight,   and 
sympathy.     Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

FOERSTER,  Dr.  FR.  W.  Peut-on  enseigner  la  Morale?  (In  vol.  ii.  of 
Bibliothcquc  du  Congres  International de Philosophic.}  10  pp.  Paris, 
Librairie  Armand  Colin. 

In  favour  of  Moral   Instruction,  with  special  reference  to  concrete 
treatment. 

FOERSTER,  Dr.  FR.  W.  Schule  und  Character.  Zurich,  Verlag-  von 
Schulthess  und  Cie.,  1907. 

A  timely  volume,  dealing  with  the  need  of  an  ethical  basis  for  the 
School  in  general  and  with  School  discipline  in  particular. 

FOERSTER,  Dr.  FR.  W.     (See  also  Germany.) 

KINZLER,  ADOLF.  Was  sick  siemt.  Ein  Kapitel  aus  der  christlichen 
Sittenlehre.  47  pp.  Basel,  Verlag  der  Missionsbuchhandlung,  1903. 

A  thoughtful  and  homely  plea  for  good   manners   and   refinement  ; 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  liberal  theology. 

MILIOUD,  M.  Un  Essai  d"1  Education  Morale  a  VEcole  Vaudoise.  Paris, 
Marescq  Aine,  1902. 

MILLIOUD.     La  Morale  en  Ecole.     Lausanne. 

MOULET,  ALFRED.  L"1  Enseignement Moral  en  France  pendant  les  dernier es 
annees.  6  pp.  (In  Rapport  sur  le  Mouvement  Ethique.  Publie  sous 
la  direction  de  la  Ligue  Ethique.  Berne,  Imprimerie  Haller,  1898.) 

Gives  an  impression  of  French  Moral   Instruction,  its   methods  and 
results,  at  about  the  date  of  publication. 

PFLUGER,  PAUL.  Gnindriss  des  Religions-  und  Moralunterrichtes.  32  pp. 
Zurich,  Kommissionsverlag  von  August  Frick,  1900. 

Somewhat  sketchy. 

RUEGG,  HEINRICH.  Saitkorner.  Erzahlungen  und  Gedichte  fur  den 
sittlich-religiosen  (Jnterricht.  Neunte  durchgesehene  Auflage. 
Erstes  Heft — Viertes  Schuljahr.  Zweites  Heft — Fiinftes  Schuljahr. 
Drittes  Heft — Sechstes  Schuljahr.  1891,  1891,  1895.  Zurich,  Druck 
und  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Schulthesz. 

The  booklets  consist  principally  of  stories  of  an  ethical  type. 

USTERI,  A.     Das   Gottesreich   auf  Erden.     Leitfaden   fiir  die   kirchliche 
Unterweisung.     57  pp.     Zurich,  Verlag  von  Schulthess  und  Co.,  1902. 
The  booklet  is  Christo-centric  ;  perhaps  one-tenth  of  it  is  ethical,  and 
this,  as  a  rule,  incidentally. 

WISMER,  K.  Der  Christliche  Glaube  fiir  Confinnandfn.  Mit  einer 
Zugabe  von  Gebeten.  67  pp.  Zurich,  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Schultess, 
1882. 

WYSS,  FR.  Elementarer  Moral-Unterricht  fiir  Schulen  und  Familien. 
131  pp.  Bern,  Verlag  der  J.  Dalp'schen  Buchhandlung,  i.SSj. 

An  adaptation  of  an  American  ethical  manual  by  M.  F.  Cowdery. 
Consists  of  good  ethical  stories  in  illustration  of  certain  virtues,  with 
numerous  questions  attached  to  each  chapter. 

WYSS,  FRIEDRICH.  Handbuck  dsr  humanen  Ethik  fin  Eltern  und  Erzieher, 
u>ie  auch  fiir  Schiller  der  Oberstufe  der  Volksschule.  228  pp.  Bern, 
Verlag  von  Schmid  und  Francke,  1899. 

The  book  has  many  valuable  features,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
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Lehnnittel  fiir  den  Religions unterricht  in  der  Volksschule.  Erster  Teil 
(fur  die  Mittelschule).  Zweite  Auflage.  1903.  Zweiter  Teil  (fiir  die 
Oberschule).  Zweite  Auflage.  1902.  ^53  pp.  and  160  pp.  Zurich, 
Verlag  von  Schulthess  und  Co. 

Evangelical ;   in  some   cases   superstitious    in    spirit.     There  is  little 
ethics,  and  that  of  a  poor  quality. 

Lesebuch  fiir  die  mittleren  Klassen  (4.  und  5.  Schuljahr)  der  Primarschulen 
des  Kantons  Solothurn.  Sechste  Auflage.  1903.  240  pp.  Lesebuch 
fur  die  obern  Klassen  (6.,  7.,  und  8.  Schuljahr)  der  Primarschulen  des 
Kantons  Solothurn.  Sechste  Auflage.  1907.  416  pp. 

Two  general  readers,  essentially  ethical  in  intention  and  spirit. 


TURKEY. 

MACDONALD,  DUNCAN  B.  The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young  among 
Muslims.  19  pp.  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics,"  Philadelphia, 
1415,  Locust  Street,  April,  1905. 

An  interesting"  and  apparently  full  statement  of  the  facts. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ABBOTT,  EDWIN.     Hints  on  Home  Teaching. 

Referred  to  by  Oilman,  The  Laws  of  Daily  Condtict. 

ABBOTT,  JACOB.  Gentle  Measures  in  the  Management  and  Training  of  the 
Young.  330  pp.  New  York,  Harper  Brothers,  1872. 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

ADAMS,  JOHN.  Relation  of  the  School  Studies  to  Moral  Training.  (In 
"Third  Year  Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,"  pp.  73-100. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1897.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

ADLER,  Dr.  FELIX.  The  Distinctive  Aims  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools. 
Four  Addresses  delivered  before  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools.  15  pp. 
The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York,  1902. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  presentments  of  the  case  for  Moral  Instruc- 
tion. 

ADLER,  Dr.  FELIX.  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  278  pp.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1905. 

The   pioneer  work  in  the  English  language.     Still   among  the  half- 
dozen  best  books  on  the  subject. 

ADLER,  Dr.  FELIX.  The  Punishment  of  Children.  46  pp.  (In  "  Ethical 
Addresses,"  Philadelphia,  1415,  Locust  Street,  1905.) 

A  treatment  of  the  problem  from  the  modern  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  insisting  on  need  of  insight  and  sympathy. 

AMES,  Mrs.  F.  B.     School  Life. 

Referred  to  by  Gilman,  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct. 

AMICIS,  EDMONDO  DE.  The  Heart  of  a  Boy.  (Cuore.)  A  Schoolboy's 
Journal.  Translated  by  G.  Mantellini.  290  pp.  Chicago,  Laird  and 
Lee.  (Copyright  1899.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 
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BARNES,  ANNA  KOHLER.  Children  s  Ideas  of  Lady  and  Gentleman.  (In 
"  Studies  in  Education,"  edited  by  Earl  Barnes,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  141-50.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BARROWS,  W.     Teaching  of  Morals  in   the  Public  Schools.     (In    "New 
Englander,"  vol.  xliii.,  pp.  840-50.      New  Haven,  November,  1884.) 
Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BENNET,  CHARLES  J.  C.  Formal  Discipline.  76  pp.  New  York, 
Columbia  University,  1907. 

BERKOWITZ,   HENRV.     The  Moral  Training  of  the  Young  Among  the  Jews. 
16  pp.     (In  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics,"  January,  1905.) 
The  essay  lays  special  stress  on  home  training-. 

BIERBOWER,  AUSTIN.  Ethics  for  Schools.  Especially  adapted  for  use  in 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Being-  a  Treatise  on  the 
Virtues  and  their  Reason.  (New  revised  edition.)  294  pp.  New 
York,  Hinds,  Noble,  and  Eldredge,  1903. 

Probably  the   most  brilliantly  written    ethics    book    for   school  - 
sparkle.     Perhaps  not  a  single  story  in  the  book. 

BLACK,  G.  T.     Methods  of  Teaching  Patriotism    in   the   Public  Schools. 
109  pp.     New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1890. 
Referred  to  in  Yoshida's  Bibliography. 

BLAISDELL,  ALBERT  F.     How  to  Keep  Well.     271  pp.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
BOVNTON,  F.  D.     A  Syllabus  of  Civics.     37  pp.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 

BRACQ,  JEAN  CHARLEMAGNE.  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  France. 
(In  "Educational  Review,"  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  325-37.  New  York,  April, 
1902.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BROCKMANN,  F.  S.  A  Study  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  Life  of  251  Pre- 
paratory Students  in  the.  United  States.  (In  "  Pedagogical  Seminary," 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  255-73.  Worcester,  September,  1902.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BROOKS,   PHILLIPS.     Tolerance,     in  pp.     New  York,  1887. 
Referred  to  in  Yoshida's  Bibliography. 

BRUMBAUGH,  MARTIN  G.  Moral  Training  of^  the  Young:  Pedagogical 
Principles  and  Methods.  14  pp.  (In  "Ethical  Addresses,"  February, 
1907.  Philadelphia,  1415,  Locust  Street.) 

Deals  suggestively  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion. 

BRUMBAUGH,   MARTIN  G.      The  Need  and  Scope  of  Moral  Training  of  the 

Young.     New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

BUCHANAN,  J.  R.  Moral  Education:  Its  Lams  and  Methods.  395  pp. 
New  York,  1852. 

Referred  to  in  Yoshida's  Bibliography. 

BUCK,  WINIFRED.  Boys'  Self-Governing  Clubs.  218  pp.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1903. 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BULKLEY,  JULIA  E.  Social KHiics  in.  the  Schools.  (In  "  Forum,"  vol.  xxvi., 
pp.  615-20.  New  York,  January,  1899.) 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

BURTON  and  MATTHEWS.  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School. 
213  pp.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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BUTLER,  N.  M.  (Editor).  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  Series  of 
Monographs  prepared  for  the  United  States  Exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1900.  2  vols.  xviii.~977  pp.  Albany,  N.Y.,  The  J.  B. 
Lyon  Co.,  1900. 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

CABOT,  ELLA  L.     Every  Day  Ethics.     439  pp.     New  York,  Holt,  1907. 

CARUS,   PAUL.     The  Moral  Education  of  Children.     (In  "Open  Court," 
vol.  xiii.,  pp.  176-84.     Chicago,  March,  1899.) 
Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

CARUS,  PAUL.  Our  Children.  Hints  from  practical  experience  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  207  pp.  Chicago,  The  "Open  Court"  Publishing 
Company. 

CHACE,  Mrs.  E.  B.     Teaching-  of  Morality  in  Schools.     (In  "  Education," 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  15-24.     Boston,  September,  1883.) 
Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 

CHANDLER,  MARY  G.  The  Elements  of  Character.  234  pp.  Boston, 
Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.,  1854. 

Referred  to  by  Griggs,  Moral  Education. 
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